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THE  NUMISMATIC  AND  ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Hy  Howard  Longstreth 


The  preface  to  \TIume  1 of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Numis- 
matic Society  of  Philadelphia  records  the  fact  that  ‘‘on  January 
1.  1858  eight  gentlemen,  all  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  met  and 
formed  a society  to  encourage  and  promote  Numismatic  Science.” 
( In  December  1857  several  of  these  gentlemen  had  met  and  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  forming  a Numismatic  Society.)  In  those 
days  an  Act  of  Assembly  was  necessary  for  the  incorjx)ration  of 
an  organization.  On  February  19,  1858  Governor  Packer  affixed 
his  signature  to  a bill  which  brought  the  Numismatic  Society  of 
Philadelphia  into  being.  This  was  the  first  society  of  its  kind  to 
be  formed  in  the  United  States.  During  the  Civil  War  period 
interest  in  coins  abated  to  such  an  extent  that  many  Numismatic 
Societies,  ours  included,  branched  out  into  antiquarian  fields.  On 
February  23,  1865,  Governor  Curtin  signed  a bill  which  changed 
our  name  to  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  .Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Society  has  grown  slowly  through  the  years,  until  now 
it  consists  of  about  seventy-five  members.  We  meet  six  times  a 
year  in  the  homes  or  clubs  of  the  members,  and  at  each  meeting  a 
paper  is  read.  Most  of  the  places  of  historic  interest  in  and  near 
Philadelphia  have  been  visited.  In  order  to  show  the  wide  range 
of  subjects  considered  by  the  Society,  the  following  list  was  taken 
at  random  from  the  last  copy  of  the  Proceedings:  “Sheffield 
Plate;”  “Symbolism  of  the  American  Flag;”  “Some  Old  Masters 
of  Painting ;”  “Exhibitions  of  Coins  by  Members ;”  “The  Koran  ;” 
“Pennsylvania  Flintlocks;”  “The  Temploes  of  Baalbec ;”  “The 
Coinage  of  the  Greeks ;”  “Early  Shipbuilding  in  Philadelphia ;” 
“Mints  and  Coinage  of  the  United  States.”  The  last  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Norris,  our  Associate  Curator. 

The  collections  of  the  Society  are  housed  in  Memorial  Hall 
in  Fairmount  Park  and  consist  of  nearly  eleven  thousand  coins 
and  medals,  over  five  hundred  pieces  of  paper  money,  and  twenty- 
three  hundred  pieces  of  emergency  (j)aper)  money’  issued  in 
Europe  during  and  after  the  World  War.  The  Society  has  struck 
four  medals,  the  Mickley,  the  Price,  the  Brinton,  and  the  Dana, 
in  honor  of  past  presidents. 
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When  I joined  the  Society,  thirty-two  years  ago,  there  were 
three  large  collectors  of  coins  in  the  membership  and  their  names, 
doubtless,  are  familiar  to  you;  Air.  John  Story  Jenks,  Mr.  John 
T.  Morris,  and  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Bement.  The  Jenks  and  Bement 
collections  were  sold,  but  the  valuable  Morris  collection  went  by 
bequest  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  where  it  was 
placed  on  exhibition  for  several  years.  At  present  it  is  stored  in 
boxes  in  the  sub-basement  of  the  Museum,  and  our  Curator,  Mr. 
Richard  D.  Norton,  has  tried  to  interest  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
in  financing  the  removal  of  this  and  the  other  Philadelphia  col- 
lections to  suitable  quarters,  and  making  a permanent  exhibition 
with  a Curator  in  charge. 

Several  other  prominent  numismatists  have  been  members 
of  the  Society: 

Dr.  T.  Louis  Comparette  came  to  Philadelphia  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alissouri  in  1905  as  Curator  of  the  numismatic  collec- 
tion at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Dr.  Comparette  was  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  an  archeologist,  and  an  authority  on  minting.  He 
was  the  author  of  a number  of  pamphlets  on  numismatic  subjects. 
After  his  sudden  death  in  July,  1922,  the  numismatic  collection, 
together  with  the  library  at  the  Mint,  was  moved  to  Washington. 
At  that  time  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  made  a 
vigorous  protest  agaiirst  this  action  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  Unfortunately,  the  collection, 
parts  of  which  had  been  here  for  nearly  a century,  was  trans- 
ferred. 

Mr.  John  Reilly  will  be  remembered  as  Treasurer  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society.  His 
collection  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  in  New  York  is  now  the  ])rop- 
erty  of  the  Society  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  collection  of 
Oriental  coins  in  the  world. 

Mr.  h'rederick  1).  Langenheim,  who  died  in  1937  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  was  a well  known  numismatist  and  attended  many  of 
these  conventions.  Mr.  Langenheim  joined  the  Society  in  1888 
and  as  Curator  of  Numismatics  took  s])lendid  care  of  our  collec- 
tions for  many  years.  He  served  as  Vice-President  and  as  IVesi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Harold  Cillingham  has  lield  several  offices  in  our  So- 
ciety and  succeeded  Mr.  John  Reilly  as  I'reasurer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Numismatic  Society.  He  sf)ld  his  s])lendid  collection  of  four 
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thousand  Orders  of  Chivalry  and  War  Medals  in  its  entirety  in 
19v^0.  Mr,  Gillingham  has  written  several  pamphlets. 

Both  of  onr  Curators.  Mr.  Norton  and  Mr.  Norris,  have  fine 
collections  and  are  adding  to  them  constantly. 


FOUNDERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

Arthur  G.  Coffin 1015  Clinton  Street 

Joseph  J.  Mickley ‘ 926  Market  Street 

William  S.  Vaux 1700  Arch  Street 

John  Bohlen  1510  Walnut  Street 

Mark  W.  Colket,  M.D 329  South  Broad  Street 

J.  Ledvard  Hodge 139  South  Fifth  Street 

Samuel  H.  Fulton 615  South  Ninth  Street 

Montgomery  L.  Frederick.  . 153  South  Fourth  Street 
Alfred  B.  Taylor Ninth  and  Walnut  Streets 
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Assistant  Curator  of  N umismaties SAMUEL  A.  TATNALL 

Curator  of  Antiquities  F.  LYNWOOD  GARRISON 

I.ibrarian  CLIFFORD  LEWIS,  3RD 


Com  mittees 

A.NTigUITlES 

THEODORE  E.  WIEDERSEIM 
WARREN  MILNE 
ARTHUR  E.  BYE 


NUMISM.MICS 

RICI-IARD  F:.  NORTON 
ALFRED  D.  NORRIS 
SAMUEL  A.  TATNALL 

GENEALOGY 

FRANKLIN  BACHE 
HENRY  PLEASANTS.  JR. 
CHARLES  F.  GRIFFITH 

I’Um.ICATIO.N 

HORACE  W.  CASTOR 
LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 
DR.  JAMES  W.  WISTER 

FINANCE 

CHARLES  F.  JENKINS 
CLII'FORD  LEWIS,  JR. 

J.  HENRY  SCATTERGOOD 


LIBRARY 

M.  WISTAR  WOOD 
CLIFFORD  LEWIS,  3RD 
MERLE  M.  ODGERS 

MEMBERSHIP 

BENJAMIN  R.  HOFFMAN 
PERCIVAL  E.  FOERDERER 
C.  S.  ASHBY  HENRY 

PROGRA  M 

GREVILLE  HASLAM 

JOSEPH  A.  DAVIS 

DR.  J0SF:PH  MiF'ARLAND 


GAR  RICT'r 


NOMINATING 

I'^IGLLY  PERCIVAL  E. 

CLHH<ORD  LEWIS.  JR. 


i-oerderi-:r 
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1945 

OFFICERS 


President 

HOWARD  LONGSTRETH 


V ICE- Presidents 


J.  STOGDELL  STOKES 
E.  LYNWOOD  GARRISON 

Recording  Secretary  

Corresf’0)idi)i(/  Secretary  

Treasurer 

Historiographer  

Curator  of  N uuiis)uatics  

Assistant  Curator  of  iSuniismatics 

Curator  of  Antiquities 

Librariaji  


LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 
RICHARD  E.  NORTON 

M.  W I STAR  WOOD- 
M.  W I STAR  WOOD 
WILLIAM  J.  PHILLIPS 
GARRETT  L.  REILLY 
ALERED  D.  NORRIS 
SAMUEL  A.  TATNALL 
E.  LYNWOOD  GARRISON 
SYMINGTON  P.  LANDRETH,  JR. 


Com  mittees 


numismatics 
RICHARD  E.  NORTON 
ALERED  D.  NORRIS 
SAMUEL  A.  TATNALL 

genealogy 

ERANKLIN  BACHE 
HENRY  PLEASANTS,  JR. 
CHARLES  E.  GRIEEITH 

publication 

HORACE  W.  CASTOR 
LAWRENCE  J.  MORRIS 
DR.  JAMES  W.  WISTER 

FINANCE 

CHARLES  E.  JENKINS 
CLIEEORD  LEWIS,  JR. 

J.  HENRY  SCATTERGOOD 


ANTIQUITIES 

THEODORE  E.  WIEDERSEIM 
EDWIN  W.  SEMANS 
MALCOLM  LLOYD,  JR. 

LIBRARY 

DR.  MERLE  M.  ODGERS 
CLIEEORD  LEWIS,  3RD 
J.  ROY  CARROLL,  JR. 

MEMBERSHIP 

BENJAMIN  R.  HOEEMAN 
PERCIVAL  E.  FOERDERER 
C.  S.  ASHBY  HENRY 

PROGRA  M 

JOSEPH  A.  DAVIS 
GREVILLE  HASLAM 
DR.  JOSEPH  McFarland 


NOMINATING 

GARRETT  L.  REILLY  ALBERT  NALLE 

SAMUEL  BUNTING  LEWIS 
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RESIDENT  MEMBERS 


Elected 

1926  Bache,  Franklin,  R.  D.  #2,  West 
Chester,  Pa. 

1945  Bromley,  Brooks,  31  E.  Sum- 

mitt  Avenue,  Phila.  19. 

1942  Butler,  Thomas  Richard,  Goshen 
Rd.,  Newtown  Square  (U.  S. 
N avy ) . 

1926  Bye,  Dr.  Arthur  Edwin,  Holi- 
cong.  Pa. 

1941  Carroll.  J.  Roy,  Jr.,  1420  Wal- 

nut St.,  Phila.  2. 

1931  Carson,  Joseph,  636  Winsford 

Rd.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

1937  Casey,  Herbert  S.,  Windermere 
Ct..  Wayne,  Pa.  (overseas 
Red  Cross). 

1937  Castor,  Horace  W.,  1700  Sansom 
St.,  Phila.  3. 

1944  Chester,  Dr.  Allan  G.,  504  Berk- 
ley Rd.,  Narberth,  Pa. 

1939  Coates,  M.  Vernon,  Colonial  Inn, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

1912  Colket,  G.  Hamilton,  322  Crest 
Rd.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

1917  *Colket,  Tristram  C.,  2nd,  Mt. 
Moro  Rd.,  Villa  Nova..  Pa. 

1942  Davis.  Joseph  A.,  Girard  Col- 

lege, Phila.  21. 

1946  Dicke,  Harold  P.,  Esq.,  Packard 

Bldg.,  Phila.  2. 

1934  Du  Barry,  William  H.,  Barclay, 

Rittenhouse  Square,  Phila.  3. 

1935  Evans,  Thomas,  School  House 

Lane  W.  of  Henry  Ave.,  Gtn. 

1932  *Foerderer,  Percival  E.,  Bryn 

Mawr,  Pa. 

1920  Garrison,  F.  Lynwood,  1019 
Clinton  St.,  Phila.  7. 

1917  *Gillingham,  Harrold  E.,  432  W. 
Price  St.,  Gtn.,  Phila.  27. 

1939  Griffith,  Charles  E.,  520  Com- 

merce St.,  I’hila.  6. 

1941  Haines,  Casper  Wistar,  8620 
IWergreen  PI., Chestnut  Hill  18. 

1940  Hart,  Thomas,  271  Hathaway 

Lane,  Wynncwood,  Pa. 

19.16  Haslam,  Greville,  h'pi.s  copal 
Academy,  City  Line  Ave., 
Ovcrbrook,  Phila. 

19.16  Henry  C.  S.  Ashby,  Mill  Creek 
Rfl.,  Gladwyne.  Pa. 

1922  Ilf)ffman,  Benjamin  11.,  2131 

Land  Title  Bldg.,  Phila.  10. 

‘ I. iff  ineniljcr. 


Elected 

1920  *Hoopes,  Edward,  Upper 
Beaches,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
Box  2. 

1946  Hopkins,  Arthur  M.,  8 Toho- 
peka  Court,  Phila.  18. 

1924  M^ffreys,  Harry  L.,  121  Valley 
Rd.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

1923  *Jenkins,  Charles  E.,  Kitchen’s 
Lane,  Mt.  Airy,  Phila.  19. 

1918  *Kelsey,  Albert,  Quogue — Long 
Island,  N.  Y. 

1926  Kimball,  Dr.  Eiske,  Phila.  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Parkway  at  26th, 
Phila.  30. 

1942  Landreth,  Symington  P.,  J r., 

1400  So.  Penn  Square,  Phila. 

2. 

1930  Lea,  Robert  C.,  51  Re.x  Ave., 
Chestnut  Hill,  Phila.  18. 

1929  *Lewis,  Alfred  G.  Baker,  P.  O. 
Box  682 — Grand  Central  An- 
nex, N.  Y.  17. 

1933  Lewis,  Clifford,  Jr.,  240  S.  4th 
St.,  Phila.  6. 

1938  Lewis,  Clifford,  3rd,  240  S.  4th 

St.,  Phila.  6. 

1929  *Lewis,  John  E.,  Jr.,  1916  Spruce 
St.,  Phila.  3.  - 

1943  Lewis,  Samuel  Bunting,  Union 

League,  Phila.  2. 

1942  Lloyd,  Malcolm,  Jr.,  1930  Land 

Title  Bldg.,  Phila.  10. 

1943  Longacre,  J.  Barton,  435  Walnut 

St.,  Phila.  6. 

1909  Longstreth,  Howard,  Haverford, 
Pa. 

1939  Machold,  William  F.,  2605 — 36th 

Place,  N.  W.,  Washington 
7,  D.  C. 

1935  *Mcllhenny,  Henry  P.,  Lincoln 
Dr.  and  Johnson  St.,  Phila.  44 
(USN). 

1941  Mendenhall,  Dr.  John  C.,  4734 
Penn  St.,  h'rankford,  Phila. 
24. 

1944  Minds,  John  11.,  1900  Ritten- 

hou.se  Scj. 

1935  *Milne,  Warren,  1549  Ponce  de 
Leon  Dr.,  h'ort  Lauderdale, 
h'la. 

1928  *Morris,  Lawrence  J.,  240  S. 
4th  St.,  Phila.  6. 

1939  Myers,  Charles,  427  Midland 
Ave.,  St.  Davids,  Pa. 
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Elected 

1941  Nalle.  Albert.  1401  Arch  St.. 
Phila.  5. 

1935  Norris,  Alfred  D.,  820  Old  Buck 
Lane,  Haverford,  Pa. 

1916  Norris,  Charles  C.,  Jr.,  1500 

Walnut  St.,  Phila.  2. 

1935  Norton,  Richard  E.,  1429  Wal- 
nut St.,  Phila.  2. 

1938  Odgers,  Dr.  Merle  Middleton, 
Girard  College,  Phila.  21. 

1899  Pfahler,  Alfred  E.,  The  Union 

I Pnll3  / 

1940  Philips,  Dr.  Wiiliam  J.,  126  Up- 

land Terrace,  Bala-Cynwvd, 
Pa. 

1937  Pleasants,  Dr.  Henry,  Jr.,  18  W. 
Chestnut  St.,  West  Chester. 
Pa. 

1941  Price,  Eli  Kirk,  III,  129  Beth- 

lehem Pike,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Phila.  18.  (U.  S.  Service). 
1910  Reilly  Garrett  L.,  Rosemont,  Pa. 

1917  Scattergood,  J.  Henry.  Villa 

Nova,  Pa. 

1935  Schumann.  Dr.  Edward  A.,  1814 
Spruce  St.,  Phila.  3. 

1941  Semans,  Edwin  W.,  1221  Med- 
ford Rd.,  Wynnewood,  Pa. 

*Life  member. 


Elected 

1944  Sturgis,  Dr.  Samuel  B.,  34  W. 
Montgomerv  Ave.,  Ardmore, 
Pa. 

1925  Stokes,  J.  Stogdell,  Huntingdon 
Valley,  Pa. 

1943  Tatnall,  Samuel  A.,  418  W. 
School  Lane,  Phila.  44. 

1939  Tutein,  Dexter  A.,  57  Summit 

Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila.  18. 

1940  Ward,  Philip  H..  Jr.,  1616  Wal- 

nut St.,  Phila.  3. 

1912  Wetherill,  Webster  K.,  Bryn 
Mawr  Tr.  Co.,  Brvn  Mawr, 
Pa. 

1939  Whiting,  Allen  E.,  The  Drake, 

1512  Spruce  St.,  Phila.  2. 

1938  Wiederseim,  Theodore  E.,  413 

Arch  St.,  Phila.  6. 

1940  Wiederseim,  William  C.,  Old 

York  Rd.,  Abington,  Pa. 

1941  Wister,  Dr.  James  W..  5430  Ger- 

mantown x\ve.,  Phila.  44. 

1939  Wood,  Morris  Wistar,  7406  Ger- 

mantown Ave.,  Mt.  Airy, 
Phila.  19. 

1936  Woolman,  Edward,  700  Pan- 
mure  Rd.,  Haverford,  Pa. 
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NECROLOGY 

HON.  GEORGE  HENDERSON Januarv  28,  1936 

CLARENCE  B.  MOORE March  24.  1936 

JOHN  GRIBBEL  August  25.  1936 

PROF.  GIUSEPPE  SERGI  (Corresponding  Member)  . . . .October  17,  1936 

REV.  ARTHUR  C.  CARTY November  29,  1937 

FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM December  10,  1937 

HOWL.A.ND  WOOD  (Corresponding  Member) January  3,  1938 

SIR  PAUL  CLIAYTER  (Corresponding  Member) 

JOSEPH  G.  LESTER April  24.  1938 

RICHARD  WISTAR  DAVIDS July  1,  1939 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND December  5,  1939 

\V  M.  \V.  HERNE December  19,  1939 

J.  BERTRAM  LIPPINCOTT  (President  of  Society)  ...  .January  19.  1940 

WALTER  S.  MeINNES May  13,  1940 

RICHARD  PETERS,  JR I'ebruary  15,  1941 

CALEB  JONES  MILNE.  JR May  23,  1941 

JAMES  RUSSELL  HARRIS March  9M942 

HENRY  PAUL  BUSCH f April  24M942 

DK.  SAMUEL  \\  . WOODHOXJSI'L,  JR February  3,  1943 

D.  JANSEN  HAINES March  17  1943 

I-: I) W A R D ROBINS  M ay  22!  1 943 

W.M.  J.\Y  TURNER December  2,  1943 

DR.  CHARLES  W.  BURR February  21  1944 

DR.  GEORGE  CLAPP  VAILLANT May  13*  1945 

ERNEST  SPOFFORD  Iune7  l945 

JOHN  M.  SCOTT  October  1945 

CARROLL  SMYTH  June  16,  1945 

DR.  JOSIHMI  McFarland September  22.  1945 
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MEETINGS  HELD,  AND  I’Al’ERS  (HVEN 
BEEORE  THE  SOCIETY 
1936-1945 


Date 

1936  1 lost  and  Location 

Jan.  27.  Henry  Bartol  Brazier, 
Merion  Cricket  Chib. 

h'eb.  24.  Walter  S.  Mclnnes,  Esq., 
1808  Spruce  Street. 

Mar.  23.  Richard  E.  Norton, 

Green  Hill  Earms. 

.May  13.  J.  Henry  Scattergood, 

“Dnndale,”  Villa  Nova. 

June  18.  J.  Stogdell  Stokes, 

“Spring  Valley  Farm,’’ 
Huntingdon  Valley. 

Nov.  23.  J.  Bertram  Lippincott. 

1712  Spruce  Street. 


1937 

Jan.  25.  E.  Lynwood  Garrison, 
1019  Clinton  Street.- 

Mar.  22.  William  S.  Ashbrook, 
Franklin  Inn  Club. 

.May  21.  Charles  F.  Jenkins, 

“Far  Country,” 
Germantown. 

June  4.  Benjamin  R.  Hoffman, 
“The  Grange,” 

West  Overbrook. 

Oct.  18.  Howard  Longstreth, 
“Dove  Hill  House.” 
Haverford. 

Nov.  22.  J.  Bertram  Lippincott. 

1712  Spiuce  Street. 

1938 

Jan.  24.  Lawrence  J.  Morris, 
Rittenhouse  Club. 

Feb.  25.  Edward  Woolman, 
Historical  Society, 

13th  and  Locust  Sts. 


*Puhlishecl  in  Vol.  32. 


Paper  and  .-Xiithor 

Mr.  Alfred  Norris  — Address  on 
“Mints  and  Coinage  of  the  United 
States.”* 

H.  V.  Brewington.  Esq. — .\ddrcss  on 
“Nicholas  Biddle  of  the  Continental 

A 15 

rmy. 

Mr.  Norton — Address  on  “The  Elli- 
cott  Clock.”* 

Mr.  Scattergood — Address  on  “The 
WTrk  of  the  Government  for  the 
Indians.” 

Mr.  Stokes — Address  on  “Old  Fur- 
niture and  the  Collecting  of  It.” 

Mr.  Charles  Lyon  Chandler — Address 
on  “A  Statesman  a Hundred  Years 
Ago — Joel  R.  Poinsette  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  1837-1841.” 


Prof.  C.  R.  Morey — Address  on  “Ex- 
cavation of  Antioch-on-the-Orontes.” 
{lUustrotcd) 

Mr.  Horace  W.  Castor — Address  on 
“Colonial  Frankford.” 

Mr.  Jenkins  conducted  the  members 
through  his  arboretum  and  described 
the  collection  of  Hemlocks. 

Mr.  Robert  Wheelwright — .A.ddress  on 
“Colonial  Gardens  of  Philadelphia.” 

Boise  Penrose,  3rd  — Address  on 
“Early  Transportation  as  Illustrated 
by  Old  Prints.” 

Mr.  Lewis  F.  Tabor — Address  on 
“History  and  Development  of  the 
Photographic  Process.” 


Mr.  Morris — .A.ddress  on  “Chinese 
Porcelain.” 

Dr.  John  A.  Wilson,  Director,  The 
Oriental  Institute,  Univ.  of  Chicago 
• — Address  on  “The  Work  of  the 
Oriental  Institute  in  the  Near  East.” 
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Date 


Host  and  Location 

Apr.  25.  Henry  P.  Mcllhenny, 
Lincoln  Drive  and 
Johnson  Street. 

May  16.  Arthur  Edwin  Bye, 
Holicong,  Pa. 


June  6.  Joseph  Carson, 

Winsford  Road, 
Bryn  Mawr. 

Nov.  2.  Franklin  Bachc  and 
Henry  Pleasants,  Jr., 
Conestoga  Pike. 
Chester  County. 

Nov.  28.  Garrett  L.  Reilly, 
The  Art  Club. 


1939 

Jan.  23.  Richard  E.  Norton, 

Green  Hill  Farms. 

Apr.  3.  Clifford  Lewis,  Jr., 

30  S.  22nd  Street. 

May  10.  Caleb  J.  Milne,  Jr., 

6611  Wissahickon  Ave. 


May  31.  Merle  Middleton  Odgers, 
h'ranklin  Inn  Club. 


Nov.  27.  Jansen  Haines, 

Wistar  Institute, 

36tb  and  Woodland 
Avenue. 


1940 

Jan.  22.  Horace  W.  Castor, 

Architects  Building. 

Mar.  25.  Richard  Peters,  Jr.,  anti 
C.  .S.  .Ashby  Henry, 
.'\rcbitects  Building. 

.\pr.  22.  Alfred  1).  Norris, 

Union  League. 


Paper  and  Author 

Mr.  Mcllhenny  — Address  on  “The 
French  Paintings  in  His  Collection.’’ 

Dr.  Bye  exhibited  and  described  his 
collection  of  Paintings  and  anticpies, 
and  told  “The  Story  of  San  Diego 
as  told  by  Don  Ramondo  Miranda.’’ 

Mr.  Carson  showed  and  described  his 
XVIII  Century  Furniture,  Prints 
and  Lowestoft. 

Mr.  Bache  exhibited  Frankliniana  in 
his  collection. 

Dr.  Pleasants — Address  on  “Some 
Phases  of  the  American  Revolution.” 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Wildman,  Director  of 
Science  Education,  Phila.  Public 
Schools — Address  on  “Living  Sou- 
venirs of  William  Penn’s  Day.” 


Mr.  Sherman  Rogers  — Address  on 
“Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here.” 

Scully  Bradley,  PhD. — Address  on 
“Native  American  Humor.” 

Visit  to  the  Germantown  Historical 
Society  for  inspection  of  Museum 
and  Library,  followed  by  visit  to 
Mr.  Milne’s  home. 

Inspection  of  new  Central  High 
School  Building. 

Later,  Dr.  John  L.  Haney,  President, 
delivered  an  address  on  “The  His- 
tory of  the  Central  High  School  and 
its  Contributions  to  Philadelphia.” 

Mr.  Haines — Address  on  “The  Back- 
ground and  Antecedents  of  the  Wis- 
tar Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Bi- 
ology.” 

Dr.  Edmund  J.  I'arris,  Director  of  the 
Institute,  spoke  of  recent  and  cur- 
rent activities. 


Mr.  Harold  Donaldson  Eherlcin — Ad- 
dress on  “Our  Visible  Historical 
llcritage.”  (lUusIralcd) 

Air.  Philip  H.  Warrl,  Jr. — Address  on 
Postal  b r;inks  of  the  l^rcsidcnts.  ” 

Mr.  La  S.  Reed — A<ldrcss  on  “Amer- 
ican Coins  and  Stiegel  Glass.” 
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Date 


Host  and  r,ocatioii 


May  15.  Howard  Longstrctli, 

Dove  Mill  House, 

Haver  ford,  Pa. 

June  5.  Henry  Paul  Busch, 
Pennsbury,  Pa. 

Xov.  25.  Morris  Wistar  Wood, 

Penna  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Chestnut  Hill. 

Dec.  12.  Franklin  Institute. 


1941 

Jan.  27.  F.  Lynwood  Garrison, 

1019  Clinton  Street. 

Feb.  24.  Greville  Haslam, 

The  Episcopal  Academy, 
Overbrook,  Phila. 


Alar.  24.  Richard  E.  Norton  and 
Clifford  Lewis,  3rd, 

Atwater  Kent  Museum 
of  History. 

May  7.  Herbert  S.  Casey, 

Old  Spring  Mill  Road, 
Villa  Nova. 

June  4.  Percival  E.  Foerderer, 

“La  Ronda,” 

Bryn  Mawr. 

Oct.  27.  Theodore  E.  Wiederseim  and 
William  C.  Wiederseim, 
Mask  and  Wig  Club. 

1942 

Jan.  26.  Garrett  L.  Reilly, 

University  Club. 

Mar.  2.  Richard  E.  Norton, 

Green  Hill  Farms, 
Overbrook. 

Mar.  30.  Warren  Alilne, 

Philadelphia  Country  Club. 

June  4.  Dr.  William  J.  Phillips, 
Lenape  Club. 

Oct.  12.  J.  Henrv  Scattergood, 
“Dundale,” 

Villa  Nova. 


I'apiT  and  .Author 

H.  L.  Crosby,  Ph.D. — -Address  on 
"Greece  Revisited."  (Illustrated) 

Mr.  Busch — Address  on  “William 
Penn's  Manor  and  Its  Restoration.” 

Mr.  Wood — Address  on  “The  History 
and  Present  Work  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  the  Deaf.” 

Meeting  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
a permanent  e.xhibition  of  Coins, 
Stamps  and  Autographs  in  the  City 
of  Philadelphia. 


Dr.  Joseph  AlcFarland — Address  on 
“Ex  Libris  Medici.” 

Mr.  Haslam  and  other  Headmasters 
addressed  the  Society  on  “Ancient 
Private  Academies  of  Philadelphia, 
their  Origins  and  Eccentricities.” 

Dr.  Horace  G.  Haviland — Address  on 
“The  Story  of  the  Select  School.” 

Dr.  Merle  Middleton  Odgers — Ad- 
dress on  “Stephen  Girard  and  His 
Eoundation.” 

Air.  Daniel  Pratt  Alannix,  Jr. — Ad- 
dress on  “The  History  of  Magic 
and  Deception.” 

Air.  Eoerderer  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained the  history  of  some  of  his 
Spanish  pieces,  with  some  brief 
references  to  Addison  Alizner. 

Air.  Thomas  Ridgway — Address  on 
“The  Eirst  Theatres  of  Philadel- 
phia.” 

Air.  F.  Lynwood  Garrison — Address 
on  “Use  of  Gold  in  Coinage.” 

Air.  John  A.  Stevenson — Address  on 
“Franklin  Looks  at  ’42.” 

Charles  J.  Hepburn,  Esq. — Address 
on  “Alayan  Architecture.” 

Air.  Horace  Alather  Lippincott — Ad- 
dress on  “Old  Houses  of  Philadel- 
phia.” 

Air.  Scattergood — Address  on  “The 
French  Spoliation  Claims.” 
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Date 


Host  and  Location 


Xov.  6.  Jansen  Haines, 

“Wyck,” 

6026  Germantown  Ave. 

1943 

Jan.  25.  Law'rence  J.  Morris, 
Rittenhouse  Club. 

Mar.  1.  Charles  F.  Griffith, 

The  Racquet  Club. 


Mar.  29  Dr.  Merle  Middleton  Odgers, 
Franklin  Inn  Club. 


-Apr.  27.  Horace  W.  Castor, 

Union  League. 

May  18.  Howard  Longstreth, 

"Dove  Mill  House,” 
Haverford. 

June  9.  Benjamin  R.  Hoffman, 
“The  Grange,” 

West  Overbrook. 

Xov.  29.  Greville  Haslam, 

C.  S.  Ashby  Henr\q 
Dr.  James  W.  Wister, 
Franklin  Inn  Club. 

1944 

Jan.  24.  .Mien  F.  Whiting, 

Union  League. 

I'eb.  28.  Malcolm  Lloyd,  Jr.  and 
.Mbert  Xalle, 

Rittenhouse  Club. 

Mar.  27.  Dr.  Joseph  McFarland  and 
.Morris  Wistar  Wood, 

Penna.  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Chestnut  Hill. 

.\l)r.  24.  Thomas  Evans  and 

I )r.  James  W.  Wister. 

.Mask  and  Wig  Club. 


.May  24.  Clifford  Lewis,  Jr.  and 
Clifford  1 .ew'is,  3rd, 
240  S.  4th  Street. 

Dec.  18.  h.flwin  W.  Semans  ancl 
Joseph  A.  Davis, 

Union  League. 


Paper  and  Author 

Motion  Picture — “From  New  Lands 
to  Old.” 


Mr.  Morris  — Address  on  “Earliest 
Philadelphia  Silversmiths.” 

Mr.  Hall — Motion  Picture  wdth  sound 
effects — “From  Miami  to  Buenos 
.A,ires  by  American  .A.irlines  Clip- 
per.” 

Dr.  Wm.  J.  Phillips — .\ddress — “Old 
Wonders  in  a New  World.” 

Mr.  Alfred  Norris  showed  a small 
collection  of  coins  and  spoke  infor- 
mally about  them. 

Air.  Castor — Address  on  “A  Pine 
Street  Church  and  Frankford  Gun- 
powder in  Colonial  Days.” 

Air.  Lessing  Rosenwald — Address  on 
“Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Sub- 
jects.” Illustrated  by  Engravings 
and  Prints  from  his  collection. 

Air.  Hoffman — Address — “Notes  on 
The  Grange — a Colonial  Country 
House.” 

Air.  Richard  T.  Hoober — Address — 
“Denarii  of  the  Tw'elve  Caesars.” 


Air.  Carl  Zigrosser — Address — “What 
Are  Prints?” 

Air.  Jvdian  P.  Boyd  — Address  — 
“Thomas  Jefferson’s  Letters  and 
Papers." 

Dr.  McFarland  — Address  on  “The 
Yellow  Fever  h?pidcmic  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush.” 

Air.  Thomas  Flart — Informal  Address 
— “The  Schuylkill  Fishing  Conqjany 
in  the  County  of  Philadeli)hia,  some- 
times knowm  as  the  State  in  Schuyl- 
kill.” 

.Mr.  Clifford  Lewis,  Jr. — Address — 
“Old  Philadeli)hi;i  Newsi)ai)ers  be- 
tw'ceu  Yorktow'u  and  the  Peace.” 

C aptain  Stephen  C.  Rowan — .Address 
— “Ships — Old  and  Ncw\” 
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Date 

1945  Host  ami  l.ocation 

Jan.  22.  Henry  Pleasants.  J r.  and 
Charles  Myers, 

University  Clnh. 

Feb.  26.  J.  Roy  Carroll,  Jr., 
University  Clnb. 

Mar.  26.  Samuel  Bunting  Lewis  and 
Charles  C.  Norris.  Jr., 
Union  League. 

May  1.  J.  Barton  Longacre  and 
M.  Vernon  Coates, 
Rittenhouse  Club. 

Nov.  30.  Edward  Woolman, 
University  Club. 


Paper  and  Author 

Dr.  Pleasants — Address — “The  First 
Munitions  Smuggler  of  the  Revolu- 
tion” with  exhibits. 

Mr.  Carroll  — Address  — “Historical 
Backgrounds  for  Contemporary 
Architectural  Design.” 

Dr.  Desiderio  Roman  — Address  — 
“Russian  Surgery.” 

Dr.  George  C.  Vaillant — Address — • 
“The  Indian  Background  of  Ameri- 
can History.”  (Illustrated) 

^Ir.  C.  E.  Earis  — Address  — “The 
Navajo  Indian.” 
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CABINET 


Number  of  Coins,  Medals,  Notes,  etc.  deposited  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  at  Memorial  Hall 

Previously  recorded  . . 

Under  receipt  No.  297 


Receipts  for  which  are  in  the  custody  of  your  Curator 
Total  Accessions  since  last  deposit — - 


Coins  and  Tokens  155 

Medals  8 

Notes,  Paper  and  Wooden  Money  10  173 


10,678 

173  10,851 


Made  up  as  follows  : — 
Purchases 


Coins  and  Tokens  

57 

Medals  

4 

Notes  

10 

71 

Donations 

By  Individuals 

Coins  and  Tokens  98" 

Medals  4 

Notes  0 102 


173 

Curator  has  in  his  Custody 


Brinton  Medals  3 

Dana  Medals  3 
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BEQUESTS 


Under  the  will  of  Prof.  Charles  E.  Dana,  lately  President,  the  Society 
was  left  a bequest  of  $1,000. 

Under  the  will  of  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  a former  President,  the  Society 
was  left  a bequest  of  $1,000. 


THE  MAXWFJ.E  SOALMERVILEE  BEQUEST 

Under  the  will  of  Professor  Sommerville.  a former  Vice-President,  the 
Society  was  bequeathed  $1,000  and  a proportionate  share  in  the  residuary 
estate.  On  September  5,  1905,  the  Society  received  from  the  executors  the 
sum  of  $1,864.18.  On  January  8,  1910,  a further  sum  of  $137.39  was 
received,  making  the  total  amount  $2,001.57. 

This  money  now  forms  part  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  the  income  alone 
being  used  for  the  expenses  of  the  Society. 


THE  CHARLES  J.  COHEN  PUBLICATION  FUND 

This  Fund  was  started  in  April,  1919,  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen  with  a 
gift  of  $1,000,  to  which,  according  to  the  stipulation  of  the  donor,  shall  be 
added  all  interest  earned  by  the  Fund  and  such  accretions  as  may  occur 
from  time  to  time,  until  such  time  as  the  Fund  shall  equal  $10,000,  after 
which  the  interest  therefrom  may  be  used  towards  the  defraying  of  the 
expenses  of  the  publications  of  the  Society.  This  fund  amounts  to  $1,300. 
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J.  HKRTRAM  LIIMMNCOTT 
1857  - 1940 

President  of  The  Nuinismafic  and  Anti(|iiarian  Society — 1956-1940 


J.  BERTRAM  ElRlTNari'T 

Oil  Jamiary  19.  1940,  Joshua  Bertram  Lijipincott,  President 
of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  died  at  his  home, 
1712  Spruce  Street,  at  the  a^e  of  eighty-two.  He  was  a Vice- 
President  of  the  Society  from  1926  to  1935,  and  President  from 
1936  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  entertained  the  Society  many 
times  at  his  home  when  his  kindly  personality  and  hospitality 
made  these  meetings  memorahle. 

Mr.  Lippincott  was  horn  at  the  family  summer  home  in 
Huntingdon  Valley  on  August  24,  1857.  He  graduated  from  the 
Episcopal  Academy  in  1874,  and  entered  the  Class  of  1878  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  elected  President  of  the 
Board  of  the  Veterinary  Hospital  in  1906.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  1906,  and  in  1935  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Entering  the  publishing  business  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  and 
Company,  he  was  admitted  to  the  firm  in  1884.  He  became  Vice- 
President  in  1886,  President  in  1910,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
in  1926.  A number  of  periodicals  were  published  under  his  super- 
vision. 

On  April  22,  1885,  he  married  Joanna  Wharton,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Wharton,  and  later  became  Vice-President  of  the  Wharton 
Steel  Company.  In  1895  IVIr.  Lippincott  became  a director  of  the 
Bethlehem  Iron  Works,  and  also  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  of 
which  he  served  later  as  Vice-President.  He  was  a director  and 
for  a time  President,  of  the  Mercantile  Library,  and  a director 
of  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bank.  He  also  served  as  a director 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  the  Athenaeum  Library.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  served  on 
the  Council  for  a long  period. 

On  his  farm  in  Montgomery  County,  Mr.  Lippincott  raised 
thoroughbred  animals  and  poultry,  and  he  was  a leader  in  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 

His  clubs  included  The  Players,  Publishers’  Lunch,  Bachelors 
Barge,  Art.  Corinthian  Yacht.  University.  Country  Club,  Hunt- 
ingdon Valley,  Union  League  and  Franklin  Inn.  Of  the  Union 
League  he  was  a director  1905-1907.  Of  the  Eranklin  Inn  he  was 
one  of  the  founders. 
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HENRY  PAUL  BUSCH 


Secretary  of  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 

1934-1942 

Air.  Henry  Paul  Busch  who  lived  at  1006  Spruce  Street,  died 
April  24,  1942.  He  was  prominent  in  civic  affairs  for  many  years. 
He  was  President  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
of  the  Welcome  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  since  1922,  and  was 
interested  in  genealogical  research,  and  in  the  affairs  of  many 
city  clubs  and  societies. 

He  attended  the  Rittenhouse  Academy  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1898,  in  Chemistry. 
A short  time  later  he  entered  the  firm  of  Shoemaker  and  Busch. 
He  was  president  of  the  Company  from  1925  to  1929,  and  a di- 
rector at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  long  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Numismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Society,  and  served  as  its  Secretary  from  1934  until 
his  death. 

Air.  Busch  was  treasurer  of  the  Genealogical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a member  of  the  Union  League,  University 
Club,  and  the  Philadelphia  Country  Club. 

He  was  also  a member  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  at  one  time  a vice-])resident ; a member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Society  of  the  War  of 
1812,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Netherlands  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Lairmount  Park  Art 
Association,  and  numerous  Chemical  Societies. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  Lydia  Learning  Smith, 
a daughter  Lmilie  Smith  Busch,  and  a brother,  Aliers  Busch. 
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EARLY  SHIPBUILDING  IN  PHILADEF.PHIA 
(Read  of  a meeting  of  the  Soeiety,  Sovember  27,  1923) 

By  Charles  Lyon  Chandler 

Even  before  William  Penn  had  arrived  in  America,  he  had 
provided  in  his  ‘‘Conditions  Agreed  upon  with  the  Settlers”  in 
1681  that  in  clearing  the  land  all  good  oak  trees  shonld  he  pre- 
served for  ship])ing,^  and  he  directed  his  first  Commission,  which 
was  to  lay  ont  Philadelphia,  to  select  a site  on  the  Delaware  where 
“it  is  most  navigable,  dry  and  healthy ; that  is,  where  most  ships 
can  best  ride,  of  deepest  draught  of  water,  if  possible  to  load  or 
unload  at  the  hank  or  quayside  without  boating  or  lightering.”- 
That  this  program  was  duly  carried  out  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  four  years  later,  in  October,  1685,  there  were  shipwrights 
and  hoatwrights,  ropemakers,  sailmakers,  and  hlockmakers  in 
Philadelphia, — Penn  expressly  stating  that  “some  vessels  have 
been  here  built,  and  many  boats;  and  by  that  means  (we  have)  a 
ready  convenience  for  the  passage  of  people  and  goods.”  William 
West,  who  came  over  with  Penn  had  already  begun  his  career 
by  building  a vessel  for  Penn  at  his  shipyard  near  what  was 
known  as  the  Penny-Pot  Landing,  at  the  foot  of  Vine  Street  in 
Philadelphia.  The  ro])e  walks,  sail  and  hlockmakers’  shops  ex- 
tended from  just  above  the  foot  of  Market  Street  almost  con- 
tinuously to  this  yard  of  West’s  at  Vine  Street  Wharf,  which  had 
been  obtained  by  West  in  part  payment  for  a vessel  built  for 
Penn.-*^  Although  Philadelphia’s  ]X)pulation  did  not  exceed  3,000 
in  1690,  they  included  3 master  shipcarpenters,  one  ropemaker, 
making  ropes  for  shipping,  and  four  master  coopers  that  made  an 
abundance  of  casks  for  the  sea.”- 

In  the  well-known  description  of  Philadelphia  written  by 
Gabriel  Thomas  in  1698,  he  describes  her  shipbuilding  industry  as 
follows:  “Now  the  true  reason  why  this  Fruitful  country  and 
Florishing  city  advance  so  considerably  in  the  purchase  of  lands 
both  in  one  and  the  other  is  their  great  and  extended  trafigue  and 
commerce  both  by  sea  and  land,”  adding  that  “They  (the  in- 

^Cheyney,  E.  P.,  “Shipbuilding  on  the  Delaware  River,”  Harrisburg, 
1891. 

-Myers,  Albert  Cook,  “Narratives  of  Early  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,”  Scribners,  1912. 

■■^Scharff  & Westcott,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  2336;  Moody,  “Historical  Outline  of 
Shipbuilding  in  Philadelphia,”  Philadelphia,  1926. 
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habitants  of  Penn’s  new  Colony)  have  curious  wharfs  as  also 
large  and  fine  timber  yards  both  at  Philadelphia  and  New  Castle, 
especially  at  the  metropolis  (Philadelphia)  before  Robert  Turner’s 
Great  and  Famous  House,  where  are  built  ships  of  considerable 
burthen,”  while  elsewhere  in  his  detailed  narrative  we  learn  that 
“they  have  very  stately  oaks  to  build  ships  with,  some  of  which 
are  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  clear  from  knots,  being 
very  straight  and  well-grained,”  and  what  is  even  more  important, 
that  “Some  ships  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons  each”  had  been 
built  on  Dock  Creek  by  1698!!^  Since  the  average  ship  built  in 
England  was  less  than  200  tons  in  17,31,  33  years  later,  we  can 
gather  how  far  Penn’s  colony  had  progressed,  and  Richard  Castle- 
man,  writing  in  1710  of  Pennsylvania,  remarks  of  Philadelphia: 
“There  are  several  caves  and  docks  where  large  shi])s  are  built ; 
and,  by  a moderate  computation,  there  has  l)een  launched  from 
the  stocks  of  this  city  in  fortv  years  near  300  sail  ships,  besides 
small  craft,  which  may  in  some  sort  give  us  an  idea  of  the  opu- 
lency  of  the  place. 

Philadelphia’s  piracy  deserves  mention.  In  the  year  1697 
Thomas  Robinson  declared  that  ])i rates  walked  the  streets  of 
Philadeli)hia  in  ])erfect  safety;  and  two  years  previously  a Phila- 
del])hian.  Captain  John  Want,  was  one  of  a goodly  company  of 
four  ])irates  who  went  from  the  British  American  Colonies  to 
Madagascar.  Cai)tain  Want  is  said  to  have  made  a profit  of  ap- 
])roximately  the  equivalent  of  a million  dollars  in  our  money 
today  on  this  crui.se,  on  his  good  ship  Dolphin,  which  was  burnt  at 
Madagascar  in  1695.“ 

The  few  existing  statistics  of  Colonial  shipbuilding  are  in 
the  following  table : 


Total 

Tonnage 

1722 

10 

428 

1723 

13 

507 

1724 

19 

959 

1769 

22 

1,469 

1770 

16 

2,354 

1771 

21 

1,307 

Albert  Hushnell  ; 
65. 

Anieriean 

History 

3'ol(l  by  Contemporaries, 

Albert  Hnsbncll : 

Americati 

1 1 istory 

Told  by  Contemporaries. 

Vol.  II,  p.  7.S. 

'■’Clianiiing,  History  of  the  Lhiitcd  States,  Vol.  II,  ]>p.  264-266. 
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Square  Rigged 


V'essels 


Schooners  and  Sloops 


Total — (See  above) 
22 
14 
21 


1769  14 

1770  8 

1771  15 


8 

8 

6 


No  statistics  have  been  found  re  Shipbuilding  at  Philadelphia 
again  until  1793. 

Between  March  1 and  June  29,  1793,  tvvent\’-six  vessels  were 
built  measuring  4,618  tons. 

In  the  18  months  from  January  1793  to  June  30,  1794,  the 
tonnage  built  amounted  to  10,204  tons. 

In  1795,  31  vessels  were  built;  1796,  22. 

From  March  1 to  June  29,  1793  : 

9 Ships.  2,462  tons;  9 Brigs,  1,542  tons;  3 Schooners,  344 
tons ; 5 Sloops,  270  tons. 

Philadelphia  shiphuilding  between  1783  and  1812  is  acknowl- 
edged to  have  excelled  any  other  south  of  New  England  and  larger 
vessels  were  built  in  Philadelphia  than  in  New  England. 

The  oak  and  other  woods  along  the  Delaware  were  admirable 
in  quality  and  abundant  in  quantity.  The  live  oak  was  brought  to 
Philadelphia  from  the  South. 

The  shipyards  stretched  along  the  river  front  at  Kensington 
and  Southwark — as  many  as  12  or  15  were  operating  at  one  time. 
A master  shipbuilders’  society  flourished  and  not  only  were  vessels 
built  here  for  both  foreign  and  domestic  orders,  but  Samuel  Bower, 
a Kensington  Shipbuilder,  was  asked  in  1800  to  become  the  chief 
naval  constructor  of  the  Spanish  Government  and  Samuel  Hum- 
phreys received  a similar  offer  from  Russia. 

The  Rebecca  Sims  sailed  from  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware  to 
London  in  14  days  in  1807.  The  IVoodrop  Sims  built  in  1801  of 
over  500  tons.  In  the  period  1800-1812  the  cost  of  building  vessels 
at  Philadelphia  varied  from  $20.00  to  $36.00  a registered  ton. 

Samuel  Bowers  was  horn  at  Southwark  in  1760  and  began 
shipbuilding  at  Kensington  in  1789.  In  1790  he  received  $2,940.67 
for  a ship  and  $1,288.66  for  a brig — and  did  some  $2,000  worth 
of  repairs.  In  1790  he  did  a business  of  about  $15,000. 

In  1796  he  built  the  Samuel  Smith  of  705  tons  for  $24,000. 

In  1795  he  built  the  Indostan  of  470  tons. 

Built  for  the  East  Indian  trade  at  $31.00  a ton. 

Eor  several  years  a ship  for  the  China  and  East  Indian  trade 
was  launched  at  Bower’s  yard  each  year. 
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After  1816  he  built  several  steamboats  for  use  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  other  rivers.  He  once  completed  a brig  of  200  tons  in 
6 weeks. 


Vessels  built 

in  Philadelphia  (Partial  List) 

Tonnage 

1781 

7 

1,120 

1782 

22 

2,146 

1783 

40 

4,477 

1784 

44 

5,303 

1785 

20 

2,412 

1786 

13 

905 

1787 

16 

1,644 

The  forty  vessels  built  in  Philadelphia  in  1783  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows : 

13  Ships  & Barks  2,943  Tons 

LS  Brigs  1,243  Tons 

4 Schooners  , 91  Tons 

8 Sloops  200  Tons 

The  largest  were  the  ships  Alliance  700  Tons 

Thomson  300  Tons 

Pigon  399  Tons 
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JOHN  FRANKLIN 

( Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society,  November  25,  1935 ) 

Bv  Dr.  Julian  P.  Boyd 

In  the  Harvard  College  Library  is  one  of  many  hundreds  of 
manuscripts  thrown  off  by  John  Franklin  during  the  course  of  his 
affliction  with  that  incurable  disease,  cacoethes  scrihendi.  On  its 
fly-leaf  in  the  hand  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton  is  this  inscription: 
“John  Franklin,  a natural  leader  of  men.”  Anyone  accpiainted  with 
the  career  of  this  remarkable  Pennsylvanian,  who  come  as  near 
as  anyone  to  dividing  the  State  in  two,  must  admit  the  truth  of  the 
inscription.  The  events  that  gave  scope  to  his  natural  qualities  of 
leadership  were  the  most  typical  in  American  history : the  receding 
frontier  and  the  resultant  clash  of  diverse  sections.  During  the 
18th  century,  when  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  was  filling  up,  these 
forces  produced  bitter  conflicts  in  which  nearly  every  intercolonial 
boundary  was  brought  into  dispute.  During  the  19th  century,  when 
the  lines  of  expansion  ceased  their  North  and  South  interplay  and 
moved  steadily  westward,  they  produced  the  greatest  of  all  sec- 
tional conflicts,  the  Civil  War.  If  their  clashing  brought  armed  as 
well  as  legal  conflict,  these  forces  also  produced  some  of  the  most 
rugged  leaders  in  history.  The  Allens  in  Vermont  and  Colonel 
Sevier  in  Tennessee  are  revered  because  they  established  common- 
wealths. John  Franklin’s  grave  is  unmarked,  for  his  dream  of  a 
free  and  independent  state  collapsed  in  ignominious  failure,  but 
Pennsylvania  has  cause  to  be  proud  of  numbering  him  among  her 
citizens.  The  principles  he  fought  for  were  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Allens  and  the  Seviers ; indeed,  they  were  the  same  as  those 
expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

John  Franklin  was  a youngster  of  four  in  Lyme,  Connecticut, 
when  his  father  invested  $2.00  in  a share  in  the  Susquehannah 
Company,  a venture  which  was  intended  to  make  good  Connecti- 
cut’s charter  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  42nd  parallel  all  the  way  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  John  Franklin's  career  might  never  have  been 
molded  by  this  apparently  insignificant  investment  had  not  the 
Charter  of  Charles  II  to  William  Penn  overlapped  the  one  granted 
by  the  same  monarch  to  Connecticut  nineteen  years  earlier.  That 
conflict  of  boundaries  produced  one  of  bitterest  disputes  in  Ameri- 
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can  history,  and  it  shaped  the  destiny  of  young  Franklin  almost 
before  he  left  the  cradle. 

Franklin’s  father  was  not  associating  in  this  venture  with 
turbulent  and  irresponsible  men : some  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Connecticut  believed  that  that  colony  had  a valid  right  to  the 
Northern  half  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Penns.  They  in- 
cluded such  men  as  Silas  Deane  of  Wethersfield,  Roger  Wolcott 
of  East  Windsor,  Phineas  Lyman  of  Suffield,  Jonathan  Trumbull 
of  Lebanon,  Eliphalet  Dyer  of  Windham,  and  Roger  Sherman 
and  Ezra  Stiles  of  New  Flaven — all  of  them  men  whose  names 
acquired  honor  and  renown  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Connecticut. 
They  never  looked  upon  this  venture  as  a mere  dispute  over  bound- 
aries, but  early  dignified  it  with  what  they  called  “the  Glory  of 
this  New  World.”  They  sought  as  early  as  1755  to  obtain  from 
the  Crown  permission  to  erect  a new  colony  west  of  the  Delaware 
for  the  “Defence  of  his  Majesty’s  Dominions  in  North  America.” 
That,  at  least,  was  the  object  stated  in  public  resolutions,  although 
the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Susquehannah  Company,  as 
drawn  up  at  Windham,  July  18,  1753,  stated  that  the  undertakers 
sought  “To  Spread  Christianity  as  also  to  promote  our  own  Tem- 
poral Interest.”  Acting  under  these  motives  which  admirably  com- 
bined the  spiritual  and  the  economic,  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
effeted  Indian  purchases  in  1754  and  1755,  and  in  1760  a settlement 
was  planted  at  Cushietunk  or  Coshecton'on  the  Delaware.  But 
Thomas  Penn  had  not  been  idle : he  had  seen  his  friend  Lord 
Flalifax,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  had  also  laid  the 
matter  of  this  invasion  of  the  proprietors  territory  before  William 
Pitt  and  Granville,  lord  president  of  the  privy  Council.  He  had 
also  secured  opinions  in  his  favor  from  Attorney  General  Charles 
Pratt  and  Solicitor  General  Charles  Yorke.  With  these  legal  sup- 
])orts,  he  felt  confident  of  the  outcome.  “As  to  their  gaining  a 
charter  here.”  he  wrote  Thomas  Penn,  “that  can  never  he  done. 
They  have  no  friends,  and  if  they  had  all  you  imagine,  they  could 
be  of  no  use  to  them.”  The  Connecticut  leaders  indeed  found  out 
soon  enough  that  they  did  not  have  the  influence  at  court  that  the 
Penn  [Proprietors  had.  They  dis])atchcd  Ifliplialet  Dyer  to  London 
in  1764  in  the.  ho])c  of  obtaining  a charter  for  a new  colony  in  the 
heart  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  I’enns,  hut  D}^*!'  soon  found 
that  he  could  be  far  more  useful  at  home,  despite  the  expensive 
clothes  and  the  dress  sword  that  he  hoped  would  impress  British 
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officials  at  state  functions.  The  I’enns  had  likewise  secured  the 
support  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  E^remont.  Sir  Jeffery 
Amherst,  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America, 
and,  probably  most  important  of  all,  that  greatest  of  all  Indian 
agents,  Sir  William  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
the  Northern  Department. 

But  the  legal  and  official  field  constituted  only  one  of  the  bat- 
tlegrounds, and,  from  the  standpoint  of  final  results,  not  the  most 
important.  What  was  happening  on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania 
was  of  far  more  lasting  consequence.  The  settlers  at  Coshecton 
had  by  this  time  built  a large  blockhouse  equipped  with  swivel 
guns.  The  farmers  of  Northampton  County  began  to  look  with 
covetous  eyes  at  the  prospect  of  owning  land  in  fee  simple  under 
Connecticut  laws,  preferring  this  to  the  quit-rent  tenure  under  a 
proprietary  government.  They  also  liked  the  democratic  and  in 
some  respects  even  communistic  method  of  land  distribution  car- 
ried on  by  the  Connecticut  people,  and  they  bitterly  opposed  the 
favoritism  of  the  Pennsylvania  Land  Office  whereby  the  wealthy 
merchants  and  speculators  of  Philadelphia  appropriated  in  large 
quantities  the  rich  alluvial  soils,  leaving  the  settlers  small  tracts 
in  the  hills.  The  most  important  event  affecting  the  outcome  of 
the  dispute,  however,  was  one  which  took  place  when  John  Frank- 
lin was  twenty  years  old.  The  Paxtang  Boys  under  the  leadership 
of  Lazarus  Stewart,  those  turbulent  Scotch-Irish  frontiersmen  who 
had  murdered  the  Conestoga  Indians  and  who  had  terrified  Phila- 
delphians by  marching  on  the  city  in  armed  force,  agreed  to  join 
hands  with  the  Connecticut  settlers  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  Early 
in  1770  they  marched  into  the  Valley  and  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  Susquehannah  Company,  driving  the  Pennsylvanians 
out  of  the  rude  log  fort  at  the  new  settlement  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Twice  within  the  next  year  the  Connecticut  settlers  and  the  Pax- 
tang Boys  were  driven  out  of  the  Valley,  but  late  in  the  summer  of 
1771  they  took  permanent  possession.  In  1773  they  drew  up  ar- 
ticles of  government  for  the  settlement,  articles  which  might  very 
well  have  established  a new  government  under  the  Crown,  but 
which  did  no  more  than  regulate  and  establish  local  police  powers. 
John  Franklin  was  still  in  Connecticut,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
speculate  whether,  if  he  had  been  present  when  these  articles  were 
drawn  up,  and  if  he  had  had  the  power  and  influence  that  were 
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his  ten  years  later,  Pennsylvania  today  would  not  be  two  States 
instead  of  one  great  commonwealth. 

But  the  object  of  settlement  had  been  achieved.  By  1773  log 
houses  were  scattered  up  and  down  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna 
Valleys,  and  the  work  of  clearing  the  land  and  tilling  the  soil  pro- 
ceeded without  material  interruption  from  the  Pennsylvanians.  By 
1775  towns  had  been  laid  out  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. thereby  affecting  the  interests  of  such  large  landholders 
as  William  Maclay,  James  Tilghman,  and  Robert  Morris.  A 
sheriff’s  posse  comitatus,  financed  not  by  government  but  by  private 
contributions  from  Philadelphia,  was  utilized  in  1775  to  drive 
out  the  Connecticut  settlers.  One  company  of  mounted  men 
marched  against  Coshecton,  another  of  500,  with  artillery,  moved 
up  the  Susquehanna  under  the  command  of  Sheriff  Plunkett  of 
Northumberland.  But  the  expected  battle  turned  out  to  be  an 
ineffective  skirmish,  and  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  left  the 
Connecticut  people  firmly  entrenched.  They  were  now  living  under 
Connecticut  laws,  for  in  1774  the  legislature  of  that  colony  had 
annexed  Northern  Pennsylvania  to  Litchfield  County  as  the  town 
of  Westmoreland.  The  Litchfield  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  heard 
appeals  from  Westmoreland  justices  of  the  peace  living  in  the 
Susquehanna  wilderness  and  tavern  licenses  for  dispensing  liquors 
on  the  Wallenpaupack  were  granted  by  Connecticut  magistrates 
two  hundred  miles  away.  In  1775  this  enormous  township,  almost 
as  large  in  territory  as  the  whole  colony  of  Connecticut,  was  erected 
into  a county  under  the  same  name  of  Westmoreland.  Represent- 
atives from  Wyoming  Valley  sat  in  the  legislature  at  New  Haven 
and  Hartford,  and  Sheriffs  made  election  returns  from  Wyoming 
for  the  continuance  in  office  of  that  old  patriot,  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull. Indeed,  it  was  said  that  this  extension  of  the  jirotective  jur- 
isdiction of  Connecticut  over  the  new  settlement  was  designed 
largely  to  secure  votes  for  Trumbull.  James  Tilghman,  who  jiroh- 
ably  got  his  information  from  Jared  Ingersoll,  wrote  on  Ajiril  3, 
1774,  that  it  was  .said  the  ])rincipal  use  of  the  new  town  of  West- 
moreland was  “to  gain  a Number  of  votes  for  Mr.  4'rumbull.  . . . 
at  the  next  I'dection.”  4'he  results  lent  credit  to  the  rumor.  On 
April  1 .some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Su.squehannah  Comjiany  in  Con- 
necticut wrote  to  Zehulon  ILitler,  leader  of  the  settlement  at 
Wyoming,  urging  him  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the  settlers  on  elec- 
tion day.  The  ])ost.script  carried  the  e.ssence  of  the  letter,  being  in 
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form  a sort  of  circular  of  the  party  slate:  it  said  “We  no  our 
Friends  and  we  no  oure  Foes,  and  we  can  Tell  Who  we  shall  VTte 
for  in  the  Uper  Flouse,  but  we  Dont  want  you  Jentlemen  to  Vote 
as  we  Do  with  out  it  is  your  minds.  Those  Gentlemen  that  we 
have  put  here  above  are  in  the  Nomination,  and  so  we  remane 
your  Fast  and  Deare  Friends  and  Hoping  you  Gintlemen  will  Re- 
mane so.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  did  remain  so.  Samuel 
Gray  reported  to  Governor  Trumbull  on  April  30  that  500  freemen 
had  voted  at  Wilkes-Barre  on  election  day,  “and  your  Honor  & 
Colonel  Dyer  had  Every  Vote.”  Two  thousand  settlers  were  on 
the  lands  by  this  time,  and  Connecticut  newspapers  were  filled 
with  descriptions  of  the  immense  fertility  of  the  land,  the  rich 
timber  resources  and  the  healthful  climate.  Thus  at  the  time  that 
John  Franklin  left  his  home  at  Lyme  to  settle  in  Wyoming,  twenty 
years  of  a bitter  controversy  had  elapsed  in  which  thousands  of 
persons  were  involved,  in  which  considerable  blood  had  been  shed, 
first  in  the  Indian  massacre  of  1762,  and  later  in  the  so-called  First 
Pennamite  War  of  1769-1771,  and  in  which  the  political  conse- 
quences were  so  far-reaching  as  to  make  it  a serious  obstacle  to 
the  formation  of  the  Union. 

The  years  during  the  Revolution  passed  without  disturbance 
to  the  Connecticut  settlers  in  their  enjoyment  of  these  lands,  ex- 
cept for  the  Wyoming  Massacre  of  1778.  John  Franklin  left  a 
long  manuscript  account  of  that  horrible  day  and  of  its  disastrous 
consequences,  but  he  was  not  in  the  battle.  As  Captain  of  the 
Huntington  or  Tenth  Company  in  the  24th  Connecticut  Regiment, 
he  arrived  at  Forty  Fort  just  as  the  battle  was  concluded  and  be- 
fore the  massacre  had  begun.  He  did  see  actual  service,  however, 
for  he  was  with  Colonel  Hartley's  expedition  the  next  year,  and 
was  also  with  Sullivan’s  expedition  in  1779.  This  training  fitted 
him  for  the  active  leadership  he  was  destined  soon  to  assume. 

Had  the  settlements  at  Wyoming  and  elsewhere  on  the  Sus- 
quehannah  Company’s  tract  resumed  their  peaceful  ways  at  the  end 
of  the  Revolution  and  continued  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Connec- 
ticut. Franklin’s  remarkable  powers  might  have  been  spent  in  con- 
structive usefulness  among  his  fellow  citizens  rather  than  in  the 
dangerous  and  treasonable  paths  that  he  followed.  But  the  contro- 
versy between  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  for  rich  lands  in 
Northern  Pennsylvania  had  resulted  in  the  inclusion  of  a remark- 
able clause  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation : for  the  first  time  in 
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history  a tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  war-provoking  disputes 
between  sovereign  states  had  been  set  up.  Under  this  Article  IX 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  met  through  their  representatives 
at  Trenton  in  November  and  December,  1782,  and  went  through 
the  first  great  State  trial  between  American  States.  Pennsylvania’s 
attorneys  were  James  Wilson,  Joseph  Reed,  and  William  Brad- 
ford ; those  of  Connecticut  were  Eliphalet  Dyer,  William  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  Jesse  Root.  These  six  included  two  of  the  best  law- 
yers in  America:  James  Wilson  and  William  Samuel  Johnson. 
Their  arguments  were  learned  as  well  as  lengthy,  for  the  cause 
was  momentous.  John  Hanson,  President  of  the  Confederation, 
had  admonished  the  commissioners  upon  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion, warning  them  that  “the  peace  of  two  States  and  consequently 
of  the  whole  Union”  depended  upon  a final  and  amicable  settlement 
of  the  dispute.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  court  handed  down  a 
decree  giving  jurisdiction  and  preemption  of  the  territory  to  Penn- 
sylvania. No  reasons  or  written  opinions  were  given : simply  the 
bare  decision  was  announced.  This  decision  was  the  signal  for  the 
raising  of  the  curtain  on  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  least  un- 
derstood episodes  of  American  history. 

\Vhat  now  was  the  status  of  the  Susquehannah  Company  and 
its  extensive  tract  of  land  in  Northern  Pennsylvania?  What  was 
the  status  of  the  thousands  of  people  owning  land  and  cultivated 
farms  in  seventeen  townships  extending  along  the  Susquehanna 
from  Nescopeck  to  Tioga?  Were  these  lands  that  they  had  occu- 
pied and  defended  against  Indian  and  British  attack  to  he  taken 
from  them  and  granted  to  Pennsylvania  claimants  who,  in  most 
instances,  had  never  seen  them  ? These  were  the  questions  that 
agitated  the  minds  of  the  Connecticut  settlers.  There  were  some 
who  wished  to  make  an  end  of  the  bitter  experiences  they  had  gone 
through.  Even  such  a veteran  fighter  as  Zebulon  Butler  was  will- 
ing to  compromi.se.  But  from  the  very  beginning  John  Eranklin 
took  the  jKJsition  that  the  lands  belonged  to  those  who  had  cultivated 
them  and  fought  for  them,  and  nothing  less  than  force  could  de- 
])rive  him  of  his  own  lands.  He  opposed  everything  that  had  the 
ap|)earance  of  tame  submission,  and  he  hurled  defiance  at  Penn- 
.sylvania  landowners  as  readily  as  he  had  fought  against  Great 
lUitain.  His  fighting  spirit  .soon  arou.sed  many  of  his  neighbors, 
and  he  rapidly  became  the  leader  and  the  spokesman  for  the  re- 
bellious .settlers. 
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The  Pennsylvania  legislature  early  in  1783  made  a peaceful 
gesture  toward  the  Connecticut  settlers  by  passing  a stay  law 
against  suits  for  ejectment.  But  this  was  only  a gesture.  Three 
commissioners  were  ap’pointed  to  inquire  into  the  Connecticut 
claims.  Urged  on  hy  the  Pennsylvania  claimants,  the  commis- 
sioners proposed  to  the  Connecticut  people  what  they  called  a com- 
promise. More  i)roperly  it  should  be  called  a demand  for  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  lands  claimed  hy  the  Connecticut  j^eople. 
The  golden  opportunity  for  bringing  peace  to  this  distressed  re- 
gion was  lost,  and  thousands  of  settlers  passed  on  into  Ohio  and 
the  Northwest  where  land  titles  were  on  a more  solid  foundation. 
The  Commissioners  plunged  deeper  into  their  error  when  they  held 
secret  elections  for  justices  of  the  j>eace  and  maintained  two  com- 
panies of  rangers  at  Wyoming,  although  there  was  no  danger  from 
the  Indians.  The  legislature  approved  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  the  autumn  of  1783,  thus  inaugurating  twenty  years  of 
sufifering,  bloodshed,  and  bitter  controversy.  The  stay  law  against 
suits  of  ejectment  was  repealed,  and  one  of  the  justices  appointed 
was  David  Meade,  an  early  Connecticut  settler  who  had  resided 
safely  in  Northumberland  County  during  the  Revolution,  and  who 
now  appropriated  as  his  own  some  300  acres  of  the  best  land  in 
Wilkes-Barre.  Alexander  Patterson,  one  of  the  newly-appointed 
justices  of  the  peace  and  also  agent  for  the  Pennsylvania  claimants, 
utilized  the  militia  to  evict  Connecticut  settlers.  Many  were  thrown 
into  jail  without  legal  writ,  and  even  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
slain  in  1778  were  driven  from  their  homes.  Colonel  Zebulon 
Butler  was  arrested  and  held  under  bail  of  £5000,  a circumstance 
which  no  doubt  caused  him  to  give  up  his  claims  to  leadership  in 
the  community.  But  the  desperation  of  the  Connecticut  settlers 
brought  forth  one  whose  natural  qualities  of  leadership  were  easily 
recognized.  On  December  9,  1783,  John  Franklin  presented  to  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  the  first  of  his  many  petitions  in  behalf 
of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Franklin  was  now  thirty-four  years  of  age,  a man  of  tower- 
ing physique  whose  six  feet  four  inches  and  wide-shouldered 
massive  frame  gave  him  a commanding  presence  in  any  company. 
His  only  known  portrait,  done  at  an  advanced  age  when  his  gray- 
ing locks  fell  down  about  his  shoulders,  reveals  a character  with 
no  weakness  unless  it  was  the  weakness  of  excessive  strength.  Du- 
plicity, vacillation,  dishonesty,  insincerity,  or  ignoble  motives  are 
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given  the  lie  by  the  countenance  preserved  for  us  by  some  un- 
known artist  or  itinerant  limner.  A noble  forehead  gave  poise  to 
the  widely-spaced,  intelligent  eyes  and  the  heavy,  arched  eyebrows. 
The  aquiline  nose,  the  thin,  compressed  lips  so  reminiscent  of  his 
Puritan  ancestry,  and  the  strength  expressed  in  the  firm  line  of 
chin  and  jaw  but  served  to  emphasize  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  face,  those  calm,  unflinching  grey  eyes.  They  are  the  eyes  of 
a man  who  could,  as  John  Franklin  did  more  than  once,  look  into 
the  face  of  death  without  blanching.  They  are  the  eyes  of  a Con- 
necticut freeman,  and  they  express  the  ideals  of  generations  of 
men  completely  self-reliant  who  held  to  liberty  and  natural  justice 
with  a tenacity  that  could  not  be  shaken  with  any  threat.  Not  even 
his  enemies  ever  questioned  the  courage  and  the  incorruptibility 
that  everyone  acknowledged  to  be  his.  He  was  not  an  orator,  but 
few  speakers  could  argue  so  persuasively.  He  had  a remarkable 
command  of  facts  and  even  such  lawyers  as  James  Wilson  and 
Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant  did  not  know  more  about  the  legal 
foundations  of  the  Connecticut  claim  than  he  did.  Franklin  was 
entirely  self-taught,  and  though  his  prolific  writings  sometimes  are 
inelegant  in  phraseology,  they  are  never  lacking  in  strength  and 
forcefulness.  Such  was  the  man  who  could  successfully  bend  to 
his  purposes  such  men  as  Oliver  Wolcott,  Joel  Barlow,  and  Ethan 
Allen. 

The  first  petition  that  Franklin  ]>resented  resulted  in  a thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  cruelties  and  injustices  that  were  taking 
place  at  Wyoming.  More  than  fifty  depositions  were  taken,  and  at 
the  end  the  legislative  investigating  committee  found  that  the 
charges  were  fully  and  amply  sustained.  The  report  was  recom- 
mitted, however,  and  Franklin  found  it  necessary  to  attencl  at 
Philadelphia  during  the  session,  where  he  enlisted  the  friendship 
and  supjx)rt  of  such  influential  men  as  John  Dickinson  and  Fred- 
erick A.  Muhlenberg.  Franklin  likewise  petitioned  Congress  for  a 
new  trial  to  adjudicate  the  ])rivate  right  of  soil,  going  to  Annapolis 
himself  to  deliver  the  document  to  the  Connecticut  delegates.  But 
meanwhile  the  forces  under  Major  I’atterson  at  Wyoming  had 
driven  one  hundred  and  fifty  families  from  their  homes  and  sent 
them  out  on  the  old  trail  (jver  the  mountains  by  way  of  the  Lack- 
awaxen  to  the  Delaware  River,  h'or  fourteen  days  this  line  of 
fugitives  struggled  through  the  wilderness  and  forded  swollen 
streams.  At  least  one  old  man,  John  Jenkins,  died  as  a result  of 
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the  exjx^sure,  and  women  and  children  suffered  greatly  because 
of  the  lack  of  food  and  shelter.  This  cruelty  of  Patterson  resulted 
in  the  dismissal  of  the  garrison  from  Wyoming,  and  he  was  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury  of  Northumberland.  Nevertheless,  he 
defied  the  sheriff’s  writs  and  remained  in  possession  of  the  fort 
at  Wilkes-Barre. 

It  was  probably  in  the  late  spring  of  1784  that  Franklin  was 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Connecticut  settlers,  in  order  to 
protect  their  land  titles,  would  have  to  defend  themselves  and 
create  another  State.  Connecticut  could  not  longer  be  appealed  to ; 
Pennsylvania  was  divided  by  financial  and  other  troubles ; and  the 
government  of  the  Confederacy  was  fast  sinking  into  impotency. 
Thus  at  the  beginning  of  June  he  collected  about  thirty  armed  men 
on  Wilkes-Barre  mountain  and  fortified  a place  called  fort  Lillopee. 
On  July  23rd  his  small  force  began  the  attack  on  Patterson’s  forti- 
fication in  the  town  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Franklin’s  journal  records 
in  simple  but  dramatic  words  this  opening  of  his  fight  for  a new 
commonwealth,  his  open  warfare  against  forces  headed  by  a civil 
official  of  Pennsylvania  : “marched  in  the  morning  to  Wilkes-Barre, 
and  the  enemy  began  a heavy  fire  with  their  field  piece,  but  none 
ventured  from  the  fortification.  The  enemy  had  two  four 
pounders,  two  swivels,  and  a wall  piece  guarded  by  a number  of 
outworks  and  200  men,  at  least  three  times  our  number.  Mr. 
Franklin  took  possesion  of  the  height  east  of  the  town  and  cut 
off  communications  with  the  grist  mill.  At  9 A.M.  a small  party 
was  sent  to  attack  the  mill,  guarded  by  a block  house  and  twenty 
ruffians.  At  10  A.M.  Mr.  Franklin  sent  a letter  giving  them  two 
hours  to  evacuate  the  mill,  which  was  done,  and  was  then  occupied 
by  twelve  of  our  old  men.  At  11  o’clock  we  took  possession  of  two 
outhouses  on  the  east  of  the  town  and  within  musket  shot  of  the 
garrison  in  face  of  an  incessant  fire.  . . .July  24  continued  to  ad- 
vance toward  the  block  house  directing  our  fire  at  the  flash  from 
their  portholes  and  compelled  them  to  cpiit  their  outposts  on  the 
east  of  the  town.  The  night  following  began  our  intrenchments 
....  Sunday  July  25th  enemy  began  firing  but  our  fire  silenced 
their  field  pieces  and  compelled  them  to  close  their  embrasures.  . . , 
Tuesday  July  27th.  We  discovered  an  intrenchment  begun  in  the 
night  to  reach  a well  of  water.  We  heard  the  working  of  a samp 
mortar  denoting  they  were  out  of  flour,  Mr.  Franklin  was  slightly 
wounded.  ...  Saturday,  July  31  the  enemy  sent  proposals  for  a 
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cessation  of  hostilities.  . . .these  were  rejected.  . . .Monday,  August 
2,  quiet.  At  11  P.M.  Swift  returned  with  his  party  and  reported  a 
battle  near  a block  house  at  Locust  Hill  in  the  Great  Swamp, 
twenty  miles  from  Wyoming,  and  that  he  had  killed  and  wounded 
several  of  the  enemy  and  that  only  one  of  ours  was  slightly  in- 
jured.” 

On  August  8 Colonel  John  Armstrong.  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, arrived  at  Wilkes-Barre  with  400  Northampton  County 
Militia  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Craig.  Franklin  was  asked 
to  assemble  his  men  under  arms  the  next  day  and  was  assured  that 
Patterson’s  company  had  been  disarmed  and  were  prisoners.  Ac- 
cordingly on  Monday,  wrote  Franklin,  “at  2 P.M.  seventy-five  of 
us  paraded  under  arms.  Colonel  Armstrong  formed  the  militia 
three  hundred  into  a hollow  square,  into  which  we  marched  and 
grounded  our  arms,  which  were  taken  up  and  piled.  Colonel  Arm- 
strong then  in  a haughty  manner  said  to  Mr.  Franklin,  we  must 
consider  ourselves  his  prisoners.  Our  arms  were  then  delivered  to 
our  enemies ....  when  the  Counsel  closed,  Armstrong  told  us  to 
prepare  for  a march.”  We  can  imagine  what  Franklin  said  to  the 
author  of  the  notorious  Newburgh  Addresses  for  this  breach  of 
faith,  hut  his  journal  says  with  classic  understatement:  “Mr. 
Franklin  reproached  him  for  his  conduct  and  for  his'  arming  our 
enemies.” 

Thus  did  Armstrong  blast  the  Connecticut  party’s  hope  of  re- 
instatement in  their  titles  to  the  land.  The  ]>arty  under  Swift  that 
had  fought  the  battle  at  Locust  Hill  were  marched  off  to  Easton 
to  jail,  where  they  promptly  effected  their  escape.  The  others 
under  Franklin  were  carried  to  Sunbury,  where  the  friendly 
Sheriff  Antis  admitted  them  to  hail.  During  August  and  Sc])tember 
the  monotonous  tale  of  this  second  Pennamitc-Yankee  war  contin- 
ued. Franklin  and  his  ])arty  fortified  four  small  houses  near  the 
old  Wyoming  battlefield;  here  on  October  18  they  were  attacked 
by  150  of  Patterson’s  men,  and  h'ranklin’s  intimate  friend  William 
Jackson  was  killed.  Seizing  the  rifle  wet  with  the  blood  of  his 
devoted  friend,  Franklin  is  said  to  have  raised  it  above  his  head 
and  there  in  the  ])resence  of  his  followers  to  have  sworn  a solemn 
oath  never  to  lay  down  his  arms  until  death  should  arrest  his  hand 
or  Armstrong  he  expelled  from  Wyoming,  the  people  restored  to 
their  possessions,  and  guaranteed  a legal  trial.  By  November  27 
the  I’ennamite  forces  had  evacuated  and  the  Connecticut  people 
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had  been  reinstated.  Meanwhile,  the  Connecticut  men  indicted 
at  Snnbnry  were  acquitted  and  the  charges  of  treason  lodged 
against  Franklin  and  forty  of  his  followers  was  ignored.  Thus 
nearly  two  years  of  fruitless  and  sometimes  bloody  struggle  had 
done  nothing  to  settle  the  dithcnlt  questions  involved,  and  instead 
had  made  any  immediate  settlement  impossible  by  driving  Frank- 
lin to  the  fixed  determination  to  set  up  a new  State.  During  1785 
and  1786  Wyoming  was  free  of  the  turmoil  of  the  i)receding  two 
years,  yet  it  was  during  this  period  that  Franklin  organized  his 
following  and  laid  his  plans.  Fte  was  now  convinced,  he  said, 
that  “our  only  recourse  was  in  arms.” 

He  deliberately  embarked,  therefore,  on  a course  that  was,  to 
say  the  least,  treasonable.  Without  means  save  a farm  in  Hunting- 
ton  township,  without  influence  or  connections,  this  young  man  of 
thirty-five  set  out  first  to  gain  control  of  the  old  Susquehannah 
Company.  This  done,  he  could  hold  out  to  prospective  settlers  the 
lure  of  cheap  and  fertile  land.  He  could  settle  hundreds  of  sympa- 
thetic New  England  men  on  the  lands  of  the  upper  Susquehannah, 
and  in  the  end  perhaps  defy  the  greatest  of  the  American  States. 
IMost  of  the  winter  and  spring  of  1784-1785  Franklin  spent  in  Con- 
necticut, talking  at  the  taverns,  the  meeting  houses,  the  homes  of 
friends  and  old  members  of  the  Company,  setting  forth  the  long  tale 
of  suffering  of  the  Connecticut  settlers  at  Wyoming.  First  to  Wind- 
ham and  Lebanon,  to  seek  out  such  men  as  Dyer  and  Trumbull, 
then  to  Colchester  and  down  to  Lyme,  back  to  Hartford  and  Wind- 
sor, Franklin  went,  and  finally  to  Farmington  to  consult  his  old 
friend,  William  Judd.  Judd  it  was  whom  Franklin  induced  to  draft 
a constitution  for  the  new  State.  Then  back  to  Wyoming  to  see 
that  there  was  no  weakening  among  the  settlers  there,  and  early  in 
the  spring  he  was  in  Connecticut  again,  bringing  influences  to  bear 
to  enlist  the  support  of  Ethan  Allen  and  his  brother  Ira,  men  who 
had  already  created  a State  on  the  New  Hampshire  grants.  Some- 
times he  traveled  by  horse,  but  generally  on  foot.  Wherever  a 
shareholder  might  be,  however  remote  his  farm  among  the  snow- 
capped hills  in  Connecticut,  Franklin  sought  him  out  and  plead  his 
cause  tirelessly.  In  May  he  was  on  the  Susquehanna  again,  and  July 
found  him  back  in  Connecticut  for  the  third  time  in  almost  as  many 
months. 

His  ceaseless  agitation  was  now  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  On 
July  13  the  Susquehannah  Company  met  at  Hartford,  and  Frank- 
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lin  held  the  power  in  his  own  hands.  It  was  he  who  dictated  the 
resolution  that  amounted  to  the  drafting  of  a small  army  of  men 
who  would  fight  for  land  for  themselves  and  their  families.  On 
that  day  it  was  voted  “That  every  able  bodied  and  effective  man 
approved  by  any  of  the  Company’s  Committee,  not  being  a pro- 
prietor, and  that  will  repair  to  Wyoming,  submit  himself  to  the 
orders  of  the  Company  and  their  committee  at  that  place,  shall  be- 
come a half-share  proprietor  in  said  company ...  .provided  he 
remains  for  the  space  of  three  years.  . . .and  arrive  there  by  the 
first  day  of  October  next.”  The  committee,  which  henceforth  be- 
came the  directing  force  of  the  Company,  was  headed  by  Franklin, 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  Company  were  now  transferred  to  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  Franklin  also  realized  the  need  of 
money  for  arms  and  ammunition,  and  he  secured  a vote  to  sell  six 
hundred  whole  shares  in  the  Company. 

Franklin  at  once  embarked  upon  a campaign  to  enlist  the  half- 
share  recruits  and  to  sell  the  600  whole  shares.  He  was  so  success- 
ful that  most  of  the  region  embraced  in  the  present  counties  of 
Susquehanna,  Bradford,  and  Wyoming  was  settled  by  Connecticut 
yeomen.  By  November  he  was  able  to  call  together  a meeting  of 
some  four  hundred  of  these  men.  At  this  meeting  a regiment  was 
formed,  and  Franklin  was  elected  colonel.  But  the  most  important 
step  was  the  formation  of  a system  of  government.  “A  form  of 
government,”  wrote  Franklin,  “was  also  estal:)lished  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  people  November  25,  1785,  to  remain  in  force  until  law 
should  be  established  on  constitutional  principles.  A committee  of 
directors  was  also  appointed  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  settle- 
ment agreeable  to  the  form  of  government  adopted  and  upwards 
of  four  hundred  subscribed  their  names  to  siq^port  the  committee 
or  directors  in  the  execution  of  the  ini])ortant  trust  imposed  in 
them.”  Franklin  now  found  himself  head  of  the  military  and  the 
civil  administration  of  his  settlement,  and  he  controlled  the  business 
affairs  of  the  Susquehannah  Com])any.  The  prospects  for  the 
new  State  looked  ])romising,  and  never  more  .so  than  in  April, 
1786,  when  one  of  the  boldest  spirits  of  the  Revolution,  the  Hero 
Ticonderoga,  Ethan  Allen,  ap|)eared  at  Wyoming  dressed  in  regi- 
mentals and  ])ledged  his  assistance  to  the  Connecticut  settlers. 

A month  later  the  Continental  Congress  accepted  the  Connecti- 
cut cession  of  her  western  lands,  and  both  Franklin  and  Allen 
looked  upon  this  as  favorable  to  their  enterprise.  It  was  at  this 
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period  that  William  Judd  is  said  to  have  drafted  a constitution  for 
the  New  State,  and  in  September  Ethan  Allen  issued  a stirring 
broadside  calling  upon  the  Connecticut  settlers  to  unite  in  the  new 
cause.  After  offering  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  if  the 
lands  were  confirmed  to  the  Connecticut  settlers,  the  address  con- 
cluded with  the  statement  that  the  ultimate  end  of  law  was  to 
secure  life,  liberty,  and  property.  When  law  was  degenerated  in 
administration  and  subverted  to  meet  the  ends  of  cruel  men  and 
to  eject  from  their  lands  the  yeomanry  who  support  mankind : 
when  government  no  longer  protected  the  lives  and  property  of  its 
subjects,  then  the  subjects  were  thrown  into  a state  of  nature,  and 
they  not  only  owe  no  allegiance  to  such  a government,  but  have  a 
just  and  natural  right  to  make  a bold  and  manly  resistance.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  origin  of  these  phrases : they  come  straight 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Allen  concluded  his  broad- 
side with  characteristic  phrase,  exhorting  the  Connecticut  settlers  to 
choose  between  slavery  and  poverty  or  liberty  and  property. 

Thousands  of  clearings  now  appeared  along  the  Tunkhan- 
nock  and  the  Wyalusing,  and  the  fertile  meadows  of  Claverack 
and  Ulster  invited  the  stream  of  determined  emigrants  from  the 
East.  Franklin’s  regiment  of  six  hundred  men,  the  opening  of 
stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  at  Tioga  Point,  and  the  promise  of 
aid  from  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  awakened  the  Pennsylvania 
authorities  to  the  desparate  situation  that  the  bungling  Patterson 
and  Armstrong  had  created.  The  people  living  on  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  signified  their  desire  to  join  in  with 
Franklin,  and  land  disputes  in  western  New  York  led  such  men 
as  Caleb  Benton  and  Dr.  Joseph  Hamilton  of  New  York  to  lend 
their  assistance. 

The  leading  Pennsylvania  landholders,  therefore,  saw  that 
something  had  to  be  done.  Tench  Coxe  and  James  Wilson,  two 
of  the  most  farsighted  among  the  Pennsylvania  claimants,  per- 
ceived that  the  older  settlers  around  Wilkes-Barre,  and  still  under 
the  leadership  of  Zebulon  Butler,  were  willing  to  compromise.  The 
radical  element  under  Franklin  was  centered  around  Tioga  Point. 
They  thought,  therefore,  the  erection  of  a new  county  which  would 
give  the  Wyoming  settlers  some  administration  of  their  affairs, 
would  bring  matters  to  a close  and  defeat  the  dismemberment  of 
the  State.  Accordingly  a statute  was  passed  creating  the  county  of 
Luzerne,  and  in  January,  1787,  Timothy  Pickering  was  sent  to 
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Wilkes-Barre  to  organize  the  county  government.  A wiser  choice 
could  not  have  been  made.  Pickering  was  himself  a New  Englander, 
a graduate  of  Harvard  who  had  held  important  posts  during  the 
Revolution  and  who  served  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Washing- 
ton and  Adams.  He  was  discreet  and  won  the  confidence  of  the 
Wyoming  people  by  purchasing  a home  and  casting  his  lot  with 
them.  Franklin  did  all  he  could  to  oppose  the  election  of  members 
of  the  legislature  from  the  new  county,  but  in  this  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful as  he  himself  was  elected.  But  he  could  not  be  bribed  by 
office  to  desert  his  cause,  and  refused  to  serve.  Franklin  was  never 
more  active  than  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1786-1787,  and 
it  was  at  this  time  that  his  bold  scheme  came  nearest  to  realization. 
Pickering  realized  that  something  had  to  be  done:  the  county  was 
organized,  but  the  people,  or  at  least  a majority  of  the  most  active 
people,  were  with  Franklin.  He  therefore  induced  Chief  Justice 
McKean  to  issue  a warrant  in  secret  charging  Franklin  with 
treason.  This  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  four  daring  men,  former 
soldiers,  who  were  secreted  at  Wilkes-Barre  hy  Pickering.  Late  in 
September,  1787,  Franklin  was  at  Salem  and  Huntington,  as  Pick- 
ering says,  “])reparing  his  adherents  for  the  explosion.”  Three  or 
four  days  later  he  came  to  Wilkes-Barre  and  while  standing  on 
the  river  bank  was  seized.  Evidently  the  four  men  found  their 
hands  full,  for  it  was  necessary  to  send  for  assistance  to  Pickering. 
“Just  as  1 met  them,”  wrote  Pickering,  “Franklin  threw  himself 
ofF  from  his  horse  and  renewed  his  struggle  with  them.  His  hair 
was  dishevelled  and  face  bloody  from  ])receding  efforts.  1 told 
the  gentlemen  they  would  never  carry  him  off  unless  his  feet  were 
tied  under  his  horse’s  belly.  I sent  for  a cord.  The  gentlemen  re- 
mounted him  and  my  servant  tied  his  feet.  Tlie  one  taking  his 
bridle,  another  following  hehind,  and  the  others  riding  one  on  each 
side,  they  whipped  up  his  horse  and  were  soon  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  friends.  1 would  have  avoided  this  stej)  if  T had  not  believed 
the  welfare  of  the  good  ])cople  of  the  county  depended  on  seizing 
the  person  of  that  daring  man.”  This  forcible  seizure  occurred 
rictober  2,  1787,  and  that  night  Pickering,  fearing  violent  retali- 
ation, slipped  out  of  his  home  and  made  his  way  to  Philadel])hia. 
Franklin  was  confined  in  jail  here,  heavily  hound  in  irons,  and 
denied  the  privilege  of  communicating  with  his  friends.  He  lacked 
clothes  and  bedclothing,  and  for  nearly  two  years  he  was  confined 
without  being  brought  to  trial.  In  November,  1788,  he  was  carried 
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to  Wilkes-Barre  and  arraigned  before  Chief  Justice  McKean, 
charged  with  high  treason  in  endeavoring  to  subvert  the  govern- 
ment and  to  erect  a new  and  independent  state.  He  was  repre- 
sented by  George  Clymer  and  Charles  Biddle,  two  of  the  States 
most  eminent  lawyers.  But  his  case  was  continued  and  he  was  re- 
turned to  the  prison  in  Philadelphia.  When  at  last  he  was  released 
in  the  summer  of  1789,  the  dream  of  a new  commonwealth  had 
been  blasted  forever. 

Ethan  Allen  was  dead.  Timothy  Pickering  returned  to  Salem. 
Oliver  Wolcott  became  a distinguished  Federalist  leader  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  Many  of  Franklin’s  lieutenants  had  ab- 
sconded to  New  York,  and  he  himself  returned  to  Athens  where  he 
resumed  life  as  a farmer.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  passed  a 
law  confirming  titles  to  those  Connecticut  settlers  who  had  inhabited 
their  lands  prior  to  the  Trenton  decree,  and  though  the  final  settle- 
ment was  not  begun  until  1799  and  did  not  end  until  well  into  the 
19th  century,  the  end  of  Franklin’s  dream  came  on  that  October  day 
in  1787.  Forty  years  later  a tall  figure  with  flowing  white  hair  might 
have  been  seen  at  a window  overlooking  the  beautiful  Susquehanna 
at  Tioga  Point,  forever  scribbling  at  his  desk.  All  that  remained  of 
his  vision  of  empire,  a vision  which  came  dangerously  close  to 
being  realized  solely  through  his  phenomenal  efforts,  was  a stack 
of  yellowing  manuscript  volumes  of  the  records  of  the  Susque- 
hannah  Company.  On  the  blank  pages  of  these  volumes  the  aged 
John  Franklin,  indomitable  to  the  last,  wrote  long  letters  to  the 
local  newspapers  extolling  the  virtues  of  another  rugged  frontier 
character,  Andrew  Jackson.  He  died  in  1831  and  his  grave  lies  not 
in  the  place  he  had  planned  for  the  Capital  of  a new  state,  but  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  of  this  great  and  beautiful 
Commonwealth. 
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COLONIAL  FRANKFORD 
(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society,  March  22,  1937) 

By  Horace  W.  Castor 

Frankford  is  situated  in  the  great  Northeast — the  fastest 
growing  section  of  Philadelphia — surrounded  by  such  old  settle- 
ments as  Kensington,  Aramingo,  Harrogate,  Bridesburg,  White- 
hall, Wissinoining,  Tacony,  Holmesburg,  Byberry,  Bustleton, 
Somerton,  Fox  Chase,  Lawndale,  Rowlandville,  Cheltenham, 
Cedar  Grove,  Crescentville  and  Olney. 

Frankford  in  its  early  da}^s  was  a beautiful  rural  section, 
with  rolling  country,  clear  running  streams,  wooded  sections  of 
many  varieties  of  native  trees ; high  in  location  and  rich  in  soil ; 
all  of  which  induced  many  to  possess  themselves  of  plantations 
and  to  build  houses  of  goodly  proportions  and  pleasing  colonial 
design. 

It  is  true  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  were  here  before  William 
Penn’s  time.  The  old  grist  mill  along  Frankford  Creek  was  in 
operation  when  Penn  bought  the  mill  from  the  early  Swedes, 
and  it  continued  to  su]>ply  dour  for  thrifty  housewives  during  and 
after  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Henry  Waddy,  a milliner  of  Holborn,  in  the  Parish  of  St. 
Andrews,  London,  England,  was  among  the  first  settlers  in 
Frankford.  He  came  to  seek  that  quietness  and  freedom  of 
worship  as  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  which  was  denied 
him  in  England.  He  obtained  from  William  Penn  a grant  of 
about  750  acres  of  land  in  the  new  Province  of  Penn.  In  1682 
he  arrived  and  secured  and  located  about  550  acres  in  Oxford 
Township,  Philadel])hia.  d'his  vast  holding  covered  a great  por- 
tion of  what  is  now  Erankford,  and  ])art  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Ward. 

Henry  Waddy  (and  I know  of  no  street  named  for  him  or 
monument  erected  to  his  memory)  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  First  Grand  Jury  of  the  First  Court  held  at  Philadelphia, 
January  1683.  Among  the  first  duties  of  this  Grand  Jury  was 
the  opening  of  roads  and  the  building  of  bridges  and  ferries. 

I laving  given  consideration  to  such  re(|uirements  in  the 
newly-founded  Philadel])hia,  their  next  stej)  was  to  make  good 
and  proper  road  communications  to  outlying  sections, — and  so 
we  find  the  first  Grand  Jury  recommending  improvements  for 
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Shackaniaxon  (now  Kensington),  and  also  that  the  King's  Road 
from  Schnlkill  (Schuylkill)  through  Philadelphia  to  Neshaminy 
Creek  be  laid  out  and  made  passable  for  horses  and  carts,  with 
consideration  for  locating  ferries  on  the  Schuylkill  and  Neshaminy 
Creek,  and  bridges  for  Taiikanney  (Frankford  Creek)  and  at 
Gunner  Rambo’s  (afterwards  known  as  Gunner’s  Run). 

The  King’s  Road  sometimes  called  the  Great  Road,  the  New 
York  Road  through  Frankford  was  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  was  in  use  as  early  as 
1677.  It  was  the  first  legally  surveyed  road  in  Penn’s  new  settle- 


Still  Standing  on  the  Poquessing  Creek  at  Torresdale 

From  the  original  pen  and  ink  sketch  by 
Wm.  J.  Glackens,  made  on  the  scene  in  1894. 

ment,  starting  from  Front  and  Vine  Streets,  through  Frankford, 
to  a white  oak  sapling  at  Parson’s  Mill  on  Tacony  Creek,  to  Po- 
qnessing  Creek,  where  the  fine  old  colonial  “Red  Lion  Inn”  now 
stands,  and  around  which  Washington’s  Army  camped  over  night 
on  its  way  to  Yorktown  in  1781. 

Henry  Waddy  was  a member  of  the  Oxford  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends.  One  of  his  sons  (John),  died  on  the  18th  of 
Twelfth  Month,  1683,  and  was  the  first  person  to  be  buried  in 
the  Friends  Burial  Ground  on  Wain  Street,  Frankford.  The 
Meeting  House  and  Burial  Grounds  are  still  in  existence.  The 
first  Meeting  House  was  of  logs.  The  Meeting  House  now  stand- 
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ing  was  erected  in  1775.  I used  to  worship  there  with  my  grand- 
mother. 


There  are  several  versions  as  to  how  Frank  ford  received  its 
name.  It  was  first  known  as  “Taconick”,  then  “Oxford”.  Ten 
men  from  Frankfort-on-Main,  Germany,  purchased  25,000  acres 
from  Penn  and  established  Germantown.  Frankford  Greek  flow- 
ing into  the  Delaware  River,  gave  access  to  Germantown  by  the 
use  of  shallow  sloops.  A branch  of  Frankford  Creek — the  Wingo- 
hocking — had  its  rise  in  the  land  of  the  Frankford  Company,  and 
thus  it  seems  that  the  name  of  Frankford  originated. 

Arrow-heads  have  been  found  along  Frankford  Creek.  Wat- 
son’s Annals  tells  of  Christopher  Kuhn  in  1819,  digging  a cellar 
on  Kinsey  and  Hilles’  tan-yard,  locating  and  uncovering  a pot  of 
old  coins,  hidden  perha])S,  by  pirates.  The  glazed  pot  contained 
one  hundred  pieces  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  of  silver  coin, 
many  of  which  were  cut  pieces  of  the  size  which  would  remain 
from  cutting  quarters  and  half  dollars  into  sections  of  four  pieces 
each.  He  observed  dates  on  some  as  old  as  three  hundred  vears. 
One  ])iece  was  as  large  as  a crown  and  was  square.  Two  pieces 
had  a tree  on  one  side  and  were  marked  “Massachusetts”. 

In  1756  the  Germans  began  to  purchase  land  in  and  around 
Frankford,  Rudolph  Nefif  among  the  first. 

John  George  Castor,  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  arrived  in  l^hila- 
delj)hia  in  1736.  He  went  to  Germantown  to  live,  and  in  1762 
he  ])urchased  land,  consisting  of  202  acres,  in  Oxford  Townshi]) 
(in  which  was  Frankford),  on  the  “10th  of  March  in  the  Third 
^'ear  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third  over 
Great  Britain.  France  and  Ireland.”  Castor  Road  was  afterwards 
cut  through  his  ]>roperty. 

About  1740  the  Wains,  Henry  Drinker  (you  know  the  name 
better  from  Iflizaheth  Drinker’s  Diary).  Edwards  Stiles,  Samuel 
Sansom,  C harles  Willing  and  Andrew  .Soz  also  ])urchased  ground 
here.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  owned  ground  from  hh*ankford  Creek 
to  Oxford  Pike,  just  below  the  ()xford  Church. 

The  first  census  of  Oxford  Township  in  1790,  showed  a 
|)oj)ulation  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  (175)  head  of  fam- 
ilies. In  1800,  at  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  h'rankford  as  a 
Borough,  there  were  about  one  thousand  ( 1000)  inhabitants. 

Back  in  Penn’s  time  the  City  of  Philadelphia  extended  north 
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as  far  as  Vine  Street  and  contained  about  two  square  miles,  as 
compared  with  129  square  miles  today;  and  the  great  Northeast — 
of  which  Frankford  is  now  the  important  and  vital  part  (a  city 
in  itself) — is  measured  hy  88  square  miles  out  of  this  129  square 
miles,  with  a population  of  over  three-eighths  of  the  total  of  the 
entire  city. 

The  Revolutionary  War  of  1776  gave  to  Frankford  its 
legendary  history.  The  yellow  fever  of  1793  in  Philadel])hia  was 
a blessing  in  disguise  to  Frankford,  for  many  left  Philadelphia 
to  escape  the  dreaded  disease  and  became  permanently  located  in 
Frankford.  The  great  industrial  advancement  of  Frankford 
between  1840  and  1850  increased  its  population  one  hundred  and 
thirty  percent  (IdO^t). 

The  horse  cars  patented  and  made  by  Thomas  Castor  in 
Frankford  in  1858  were  the  first  of  their  kind  to  run  over  steel 
rails — thus  introducing  to  Frankford  comfort  of  travel  with  rapid 
transit  as  compared  with  the  stage  coach,  and  preceded  by  one 
year  the  first  Pullman  car  in  the  United  States,  which  carried 
four  passengers  in  wooden  bunks  and  which  were  heated  with 
wood  burning  stoves.  The  opening  of  the  present  elevated  train 
service  in  1922  also  contributed  to  the  present  greatness  of  Frank- 
ford. 

Some  day  someone  will  write  an  historical  novel  about  this 
old  King’s  Highway — romancing  in  and  around  Frankford — for 
here  is  a wealth  of  historical  material  which  has  never  been 
touched  by  any  novelist. 

Alas,  the  name  of  “King’s  Highway’’  is  no  more.  It  is  known 
to  this  generation  as  “Frankford  Avenue’’,  but  to  old  Frankford- 
ians  it  is  still  “Main  Street”. 

The  automobiles,  the  trolleys  and  the  elevated  of  these  mod- 
ern times  thunder,  in  noisy  confusion,  their  utter  disdain  and 
disrespect  for  the  fine  old  traditions  of  the  King’s  Highway.  Up 
and  down  this  King’s  Highway,  through  Frankford.  traveled 
William  Penn  to  his  manor,  Pennsbury,  and  the  delegates  from 
New  England  and  New  York  to  the  Continental  Congress — the 
King’s  troops  in  all  their  glamor,  and  the  somber  Continental  sol- 
diers with  their  peerless  leaders.  Washington  and  LaFayette. 

Here  passed  the  express  rider  on  an  April  day  in  1775,  in- 
forming Frankford’s  startled  residents  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington 
— five  days  after  the  battle.  Over  this  King’s  Highway  traveled 
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soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War, 
and  twice  the  ex-King  of  Spain,  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Great  droves 
of  cattle  were  also  driven  from  Ohio  to  New  York  over  this 
historic  highway.  Dolly  Madison  was  a frequent  traveler  to 
Frank  ford  visiting  Elizabeth  Drinker. 

What  material  there  is  for  a novelist  in  the  story  of  Captain 
Allen  McLane — a most  daring  officer  of  the  Continental  Army. 
A spring  day  in  1778,  on  the  King’s  Highway,  at  “The  Rocks” — 
then  the  outskirts  of  Frankford. 

On  this  spring  day  in  ’78  the  Colonel  with  a small  Company, 
while  on  their  way  to  join  Captain  Craig,  surprised  by  an  am- 
buscade of  British  soldiers — put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  dis- 
charging their  pistols,  made  their  escape  in  the  woods — so  they 
thought — but  in  coming  out  into  the  open  again  they  discovered 
a troop  of  British  soldiers.  With  escape  apparently  cut  off.  Cap- 
tain McLane  advanced  as  if  to  surrender.  Suprising  the  British 
by  this  maneuver,  he  suddenly  turned  to  the  road  leading  to 
Oxford  Church  (this  Church  is  still  in  use),  in  an  endeavor  to 
make  his  escape.  Two  of  the  British  troopers  were  sent  in  pursuit 
and  overtook  the  Captain.  The  British,  feeling  sure  of  their 
prisoner,  sheathed  their  swords,  and  the  Captain,  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  being  off-guard,  fired  his  pistol,  shooting  one  of 
the  troopers,  and  using  the  empty  pistol,  knocked  the  other  trooper 
from  his  mount.  Still  pursued  by  the  rest  of  the  British  troop, 
the  Captain  however,  made  his  escape  into  the  swamp  near  Shoe- 
maker’s Mill  at  Ogontz. 

This  thrilling  action  took  place  where  now  the  Frankford 
Elevated  has  its  terminus,  and  where  Cedar  Hill  and  East  Cedar 
Hill  Cemeteries  are  located. 

Cedar  Hill  Cemetery  is  the  peaceful  resting  place  of  many 
Old  Frankfordians.  In  one  lot  is  a Surveyor’s  stone  marker, 
placed  there  by  Captain  Thomas  Holme,  William  Fenn’s  surveyor. 
Captain  Holme  is  buried  in  the  Crispin  Pmrial  Ground,  not  far 
from  Frankford,  and  reached  by  the  east  branch  of  the  Roosevelt 
Boulevard,  from  Fennypack  Circle. 

Captain  Holme  preceded  I’enn  here,  and  laid  out  three  dif- 
ferent sections  for  Fenn’s  apjn'oval  for  the  new  city.  (One  at 
Chester).  On  I’enn’s  arrival,  he  ins])ected  the  site  along  the 
Delaware  near  the  pre.sent  Holmeshurg,  and  near  I’ennshury,  but 
due  to  the  ‘‘Hens  and  Chickens”  a formidable  foundation  of  rocks 
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in  the  river,  near  the  shore,  interfering  with  deep  water  navigation, 
this  site  was  not  chosen. 

Holmes  had  however  surveyed  a great  “High  Street”  which 
was  to  rnn  from  the  Delaware  River  to  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Susquehanna  Road,  in  north  east  Philadelphia,  is  a part  of  the 
original  survey. 

When  General  LaFayette  was  wounded  at  the  Brandywine, 
at  Chadd’s  Ford,  September  11,  1777,  he  was  brought  to  Phila- 
delphia from  Chester  by  boat  and  cared  for  in  the  Indian  Queen 
Tavern.  P'rom  Philadelphia  he  was  conveyed  by  boat  to  Bristol, 
passing  the  month  of  Frankford  Creek  and  viewing  rural  Frank- 
ford  from  that  point;  passing  also  Point-no-Point  just  below 
Bridesbnrg.  He  was  conveyed  from  Bristol  by  carriage;  spent 
the  night  at  Langhorne ; passed  through  Newtown  and  arrived 
in  Bethlehem,  where  this  twenty-year  old  French  Nobleman,  now 
a Major-General,  was  nursed  back  to  health. 

In  contrast  with  his  passing  by  Frankford  on  his  way  up  the 
Delaware,  as  a wounded  officer,  was  General  LaFayette’s  tri- 
umphal last  visit  in  1824.  He  arrived  in  New  York  on  August 
14th,  of  that  year,  on  the  packet  “Cadmus”,  to  make  his  last  visit 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  receive  honor  and 
acclaim  from  his  admirers.  A model  of  the  “Cadmus”,  made  by 
Captain  John  Allen  of  Frankford,  is  at  the  Frankford  Historical 
Society. 

Accorded  royal  receptions  en  route  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia, he  arrived  at  Frankford  over  the  King’s  Highway. 

When  I was  a boy  I heard  old  Frankfordians  relate  incidents 
about  LaFayette’s  visit  of  1824  to  Frankford,  and  of  the  singing 
of  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  by  the  young  ladies  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  arch  under  which  LaFayette  passed.  One  of  these 
old  Frankfordians,  Charles  E.  Deal,  whom  I remember,  wrote  an 
interesting  account  of  this  memorable  visit.  I quote  in  part ; 

“The  nation’s  guest  arrived  at  Bristol  on  September  27, 

1824,  where  he  spent  a part  of  the  day  and  night.  On  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  he  started  from  Bristol  for  Phila- 
delphia, escorted  by  a detachment  of  the  City  Troop 
under  command  of  Captain  Linford  Lardner  and  a guard 
from  the  Frankford  Artillery  Company,  with  its  cannon, 
and  several  visiting  companies  of  mounted  volunteers. 
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and  a numerous  cavalcade  (mostly  farmers),  to  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Second  Brigade  of  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers and  the  other  companies  of  visiting  soldiers. 
This  was  on  the  Frankford  and  Bristol  Turnpike  at  the 
General  Wayne  Tavern,  above  Holmesbnrg,  where  the 
other  visiting  companies  of  volunteers  which  had  camped 
the  night  before  on  Rush’s  Field,  and  where  the  Second 
Brigade  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  joined  them.  Here 
all  the  military  came  under  the  command  of  General 
Samuel  Castor. 

“LaFayette  was  in  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  six 
cream-colored  horses  with  postilions,  and  he  frequently 
stood  up  and  bowed  to  the  spectators  as  he  passed.  Jacob 
Foulkrod,  who  was  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  German- 
town, Henry  Magg,  Charles  Ristine  and  his  son,  Joseph 
Ristine,  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  were  in 
an  open  carriage,  and  in  another  were  the  Burgesses. 

‘Whe  chief  incident  in  Frankford  was  the  arch 
across  the  Main  Street  opposite  the  residence  of  General 
Isaac  Worrel,  No.  4v333  Frankford  Avenue.  There  was 
a stage  or  platform  over  the  arch  on  which  there  were  a 
number  of  young  girls  who  sang  as  the  procession 
passed.  This  part  of  the  program  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Jesse  Y.  Castor.  Mrs.  Sarah  Pratt,  nee  Durns, 
and  her  sisters  Angeline  and  Cordelia  Durns,  Hannah 
and  Louisa  Duffield,  daughters  of  Col.  Thomas  W.  Duf- 
field,  Sarah  Dungan,  Mary  Ann  Bodine,  Elizabeth 
Comly,  Ellen  Comly,  Hannah  Thomas,  Laura  Coats, 
Sarah  Retzer,  Sarah  Thomas  and  Mary  Thomas,  daugh- 
ter and  grand-daughter  of  Squire  Daniel  Thomas.  I^diza- 
heth  Haines,  the  Misses  Coon,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Christo])her  Coon,  Miss  Phili])S,  grand-daughter  of 
Henry  Magg,  who  was  a lieutenant  in  the  Maryland 
line  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  the  Misses  l>auhert, 
Eliza  Castor.  Sarah  Castor,  the  Misses  McVaugh,  Mary 
Ann  T.amh,  and  others  were  there. 

“General  hsaac  Worrel  was  sick  at  the  time,  and 
as  the  ]>rocession  ])as.sed.  was  helped  to  the  window  and 
General  LaT^'ayette  bowed  to  him. 

“The  older  ])ersons  who  witnessed  the  parade 
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through  the  City  in  1788,  in  honor  of  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  said  tlie 
LaFayette  parade  was  larger  than  the  parade  on  that 
occasion. 

“Except  those  who  had  conscientious  scruples 
against  such  vanities,  the  Frankford  people  illuminated 
their  houses  that  night  and  many  pounds  of  tallow 
candles  were  burned  and  a great  many  people  kept  busy 
snuffing  them.  In  the  evening  there  was  a hall  at  Samuel 
Wakeling’s  ( Allengrove) , which  some  of  the  notable 
people  of  Frankford  attended.” 

The  gathering  of  the  leading  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  held  in  Frankford  on  August  29,  1774,  was  a mo- 
mentous one,  second  only  in  importance  to  the  Assembly  for  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  At  least,  that  is  how 
I view  it. 

Pennsylvanias  were  mostly  Quakers  and  loyal  British  sub- 
jects. With  this  in  mind,  many  of  the  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress  wanted  no  interference  from  that  source  which  might 
cause  delay  in  effecting  a.  Declaration  of  Independence.  Especially 
was  this  true  of  firey  Samuel  Adams  of  Massachusetts. 

He  had  kept  Boston  afire  with  his  desire  for  independence 
from  England  since  1768.  This  attitude  on  his  part  was  induced 
by  the  action  of  the  British  soldiers,  in  Boston,  in  an  endeavor 
to  force  the  collection  of  dues,  or  taxes,  particularly  on  a ship- 
load of  smuggled  Madeira  belonging  to  his  friend,  John  Hancock; 
then  again  by  the  riot  and  massacre  in  1770,  starting  over  a boy's 
ragging  of  an  officer  of  the  English  Horse  Guards,  for  not  paying 
his  barber’s  bill.  Adams  was  further  irritated  by  the  East  India 
Company  trying  to  undersell  the  tea  used  by  the  Colonies,  which 
mostly  was  smuggled  from  Holland;  finally  climaxing  in  the 
Boston  Tea  Party. 

So  Samuel  Adams,  burning  with  his  desire  to  break  away 
from  England,  met,  on  this  August  day  in  Frankford,  with  other 
active  Sons  of  Liberty,  such  as  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  Thomas  Mif- 
flin, Thomas  McKean,  John  Rutledge,  John  Baird,  Folsom  Sul- 
livan, John  Adams,  Thomas  Cushing,  James  Bowdoin,  and 
Robert  Treat  Paine.  This  serious  body  of  men  held  a caucus  in 
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Frank  ford  and  determined  on  certain  procedures  to  expedite 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  great  significance  and  importance  of  this  meeting  in 
Frankford  is  attested  by  a letter  written  by  John  Adams,  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  1822,  to  Colonel  Timothy 
Pickering,  as  follows : 

“This  conversation  and  the  principles,  facts  and  mo- 
tives suggested  in  it  have  given  color,  complexion  and 
character  to  the  whole  policy  of  the  United  States  from 
that  day  to  this.  Without  it,  Mr.  Washington  would 
never  have  commanded  our  armies,  nor  Mr.  Jefferson 
been  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Indej>endence ; 
nor  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  the  mover  of  it ; nor  IMr. 
Chase  the  mover  of  foreign  connections.  If  1 have  ever 
had  cause  to  repent  of  any  part  of  the  policy,  that  repent- 
ance ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  unavailing.  I had 
forgot  to  say,  nor  had  J\Ir.  Johnson  ever  been  the  no- 
minator of  Washington  for  General.  You  inquire  why 
so  young  a man  as  Mr.  Jefferson  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Committee  for  ])reparing  a Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence? I answer — It  was  the  Frankford  advice  to 
place  Virginia  at  the  head  of  everything.  Mr.  Richard 
Henry  Lee  might  be  gone  to  Virginia  to  his  sick  family 
for  aught  I know,  hut  that  was  not  the  reason  of  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  appointment.” 

There  was  plenty  of  war  activity  up  and  down  the  King’s 
Highway  on  the  part  of  both  armies.  Frankford  was  always 
hearing  the  martial  strains  of  music,  the  tramp  of  men  and  horses. 
It  was  dis])uted  ground.  Companies  were  enlisted  and  officered 
from  the  young  men  of  Frankford  and  the  surrounding  country. 

There  was  Captain  Rudolph  Neff’s  Flying  Camp  in  1776; 
the  Militia  of  Oxford  Township  with  its  two  companies  in  the 
Battalion  of  Col.  Benjamin  McVeagh  of  Frankford;  the  nearby 
Bucks  County  Militia,  in  which  Jacob  Castor  was  Lieutenant  of 
the  Seventh  Company. 

In  December  1777,  Sir  William  Ifrskine  with  a large  force 
marched  up  Frankford  Avenue  for  forage  and  plunder,  as  far  as 
Bucks  County.  The  Queen’s  Rangers  were  very  active  robbing 
and  plundering  and  taking  pri.soners.  A patrol  of  cavalry  under 
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Major  Gwyn,  lighting  it  out  toward  Bristol,  beat  a hurried  re- 
treat, and  were  pursued  hy  cavalry  under  Count  Pulaski. 

It  was  a mean  piece  of  business,  and  not  at  all  gallant,  when 
British  Light  Horse  took  from  Mrs.  Edward  Stiles  a horse  and 
chaise  at  the  Port  Royal  Plantation,  and  compelled  her  to  con- 
tine  her  journey  on  foot  to  the  city,  on  that  cold  day  in  December, 
1777. 

I have  already  told  you  about  Captain  Allen  McLane  at 
“The  Rocks.”  There  were  many  other  incidents  of  fighting  and 
war  activities.  There  was  the  fight  around  the  “Jolly  Post,” 
disastrous  to  the  raw  Colonial  soldiers,  with  the  countersign 
“Richmond”  chalked  in  their  hats. 

Most  of  the  gunpowder  for  the  Colonial  Army  was  made  on 
Powder  Mill  Lane,  on  Frankford  Creek,  to  the  west  of  Frank- 
ford. 

Some  patriots  in  New  England  thought  another  gunpowder 
factory  should  be  established  in  New  England,  so  to  that  end, 
one  Paul  Revere,  he  of  the  Midnight  Ride  fame,  was  delegated 
to  visit  Frankford,  call  on  Captain  Oswald  Eve  and  George 
Loesch,  owners  of  the  Mill,  and  learn  from  them  their  secret  of 
manufacture.  Presenting  his  credentials  he  was  refused,  but  on 
solicitation  was  permitted  to  go  through  the  factory  and  watch 
the  different  processes  of  manufacture.  This  seems  to  have  been 
sufficient  for  the  astute  Paul,  and  so  he  went  away  with  the 
desired  information. 

Eve  and  Loesch  were  working  under  an  agreement  with 
Congress,  which  imported  and  supplied  the  nitre  to  them.  Con- 
gress paying  them  $8.00  per  hundredweight  for  the  powder. 

Evil  days  befell  Captain  Eve.  He  was  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  high  treason  and  on  July  6,  1778,  his  two  hundred  and  two 
acres,  on  the  west  side  of  Frankford,  on  which  was  the  Powder 
Mill,  and  his  real  and  personal  estate  were  confiscated  by  the 
Commonwealth. 

Paul  Revere  was  not  the  only  man  of  renown  to  visit  Frank- 
ford on  the  business  of  powder  making.  There  was  also  a French- 
man, who  was  interested  in  the  purchase  of  the  powder  mill.  He 
felt  that  his  formula  was  an  improvement  over  that  then  in  use. 
He  made  an  offer  of  purchase,  hut  was  refused.  He  also  visited 
likely  places  through  New  Jersey,  like  the  spot  on  the  Musconet- 
cong,  opposite  Riegelsville.  Had  this  Frenchman,  E.  I.  du  Pont, 
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been  successful  in  his  Frankford  purchase,  I wonder  if  now, 
Frankford  on  the  Frankford  Creek,  instead  of  Wilmington  on 
the  Christiana  Creek,  would  not  have  been  the  great  manufactur- 
ing home  of  the  present  du  Pont  Company  with  its  $721,000,000 
of  assets? 

There  was  another  gunpowder  mill,  which  was  owned  by 
Captain  Stephen  Decatur.  It  was  located  on  the  northwest  side 
of  Powder  Mill  Lane,  southwest  of  Frankford  Creek.  It  was 
destroyed  by  an  explosion  on  June  12,  1806.  The  minutes  of  the 
Washington  Fire  Company,  No.  1,  (instituted  in  Frankford, 
January  1st,  1793)  also  records  the  fact  that  a bill  was  presented 
to  Stephen  Decatur,  a fellow  member,  on  October  4,  1803,  for 
one  dollar,  for  a horse  to  draw  the  engine  to  Captain  Decatur’s 
on  a late  alarm  of  fire.  (I  have  the  original  fire  horn  of  the 
Washington  Fire  Co.  1793.) 

Captain  Stephen  Decatur  lived  in  Frankford,  he  commanded 
merchant  ships  for  Gurney  & Smith.  His  son.  Commodore 
Decatur,  who  lost  his  life  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  in  a duel  with 
Commodore  Barron,  was  made  famous  by  his  successful 
exploits  in  the  war  of  1812,  by  his  successes  against  Tripoli  and 
Algiers,  and  in  taming  the  Barbary  rulers. 

The  King’s  Highway — Frankford  Avenue — Main  Street,  was 
again  to  witness  an  historical  event  which  I believe  justifies  my 
statement  that  no  other  highway  was  ever' travelled  by  so  many 
distinguished  i)ersonages  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  nor  any  sec- 
tion of  the  Colonies  was  so  active  for  its  size,  as  was  this  little 
settlement  of  Frankford. 

It  was  in  the  late  summer  of  1781  that  General  Washington 
with  his  staff  and  army  marched  through  Frankford  on  his  way 
from  New  York  to  Yorktown  to  ca])ture  Cornwallis.  A stop  was 
made  at  the  old  Historic  “Jolly  Post”.  I remember  when  this 
march  of  1781  was  commemorated  by  General  Winfield  S.  Han- 
cock and  the  United  States  Regular  Army  one  hundred  years 
later,  passing  over  the  .same  route  in  1881  as  did  Washington  and 
his  army  in  1781. 

What  a day  that  was  for  h’rankford  when,  on  December  8, 
1783,  the  President  of  the  State,  John  Dickinson,  the  financier, 
Robert  Morris,  Generals  ,St.  Clare  and  Hand,  the  Philadelphia 
d'roop  of  Horse,  and  a number  of  citizens  met  his  F.xcellency, 
George  Washington,  at  b^rankford  and  e.scorted  him  to  I’hila- 
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delphia,  while  he  was  enroute  to  Annapolis  to  be  “translated  into 
a private  citizen.” 

Then  again,  when  President  Adams  passed  through  Frank- 
ford  at  the  time  of  his  return  to  Philadel])hia  in  November  1797 ; 
I quote  from  the  Porcupine  Gazette,  of  November  11,  1797 — 

“Yesterday,  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  (John  Adams)  arrived  in  town,  after 
an  absence  of  between  three  and  four  months.  He  was  met  at 
Frankford  and  escorted  to  town  by  three  Volunteer  Troops  of 
Horse  of  this  city,  commanded  by  Captains  Dunlap,  Singer  and 
Morrell,  and  the  County  Troup  commanded  by  Captain  Forrest. 
On  alighting  from  his  carriage,  he  was  welcomed  by  the  huzzas 
of  a crowd  of  citizens,  assembled  on  the  occasion,  and  the  Heads 
of  Departments  immediately  waited  upon  him  with  their  con- 
gratulations on  his  safe  return  to  the  Seat  of  Government.” 

Recently  I gave  to  the  Frankford  Historical  Society  a copy 
of  the  newspaper  Aurora  of  June  25  and  June  27,  1808,  giving 
quite  a detailed  account  of  a sham-battle  on  June  22,  1808,  known 
as  the  “Battle  of  Point-on-Point,”  (near  the  mouth  of  Frankford 
Creek) . 

A flotilla  of  seventy-twm  boats  brought  troops  up  the  Dela- 
ware to  Frankford  Creek,  where  they  were  to  land  under  fire 
from  the  opposing  force.  The  headquarters  for  this  military 
fete  was  in  Castor’s  Woods.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Com- 
mandant— Jonas  Simonds — gave  particular  praise  to  the  officers 
of  his  staff.  Acting  Adj-General,  G.  Bartram,  and  Majors  Smiley 
and  Shull.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  his  report  wrote  further : 

“The  maneuvers  were  executed  perfectly  to  the  Com- 
mandant’s satisfaction,  and  it  affords  him  pleasure  in 
common  with  every  man  who  possesses  the  feeling  of 
an  American,  to  see  in  this  comparatively  small  force  the 
foundation  of  discipline  and  a perfection  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  new  tactics  that  must  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  our  country  should  we  be  forced  into 
war.” 

The  scope  and  design  of  the  military  maneuver  was  to  bring 
into  as  close  a resemblance  of  real  action  as  practicable,  that  of  an 
invading  enemy,  and  the  other  a defending  army — using  the  new 
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Napoleon  Tactics.  The  invading  army,  by  flotilla  from  the  city 
to  Frankford  Creek  was  described  in  the  Aurora  as  follows: 

“The  picture  which  the  flotilla  exhibited  was  too  inter- 
esting to  be  described  without  the  aid  of  a pencil.  The 
river  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  City  and  during  the 
whole  course  of  about  eight  miles,  appeared  most 
animating,  the  numerous  barges  and  boats  with  their 
variegated  pendant  streamers  and  flags,  the  groups  of 
beauty  which  surrounded  the  flotilla,  the  cheering  music 
of  the  excellent  band  of  Captain  Fotterall’s  Corps,  the 
cheerful  good  nature  of  the  honest  tars,  and  the  cordial- 
ity which  prevailed  between  them  and  their  fellow- 
citizens  * * * ^11  presented  such  pleasing  spectacle  as 
this  City  has  not  witnessed  since  its  evacuation  by  the 
British  under  General  Sir  H.  Clinton.” 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  old  buildings  for  additional 
inspiration  for  our  novelist,  and  a little  into  the  history  of  the 
various  owners. 

As  you  descend  today  the  steps  of  the  Frankford  “L”  to 
the  sidewalks  at  Orthodox  Street,  (in  Colonial  Days,  Smith’s 
Lane),  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Frankford  Avenue  and  Orthodox 
Street,  pause  a moment,  please,  for  you  are  now  on  “holy  ground”. 
You  may  not  want  to  take  your  shoes  from  oflf  your  feet,  but 
you  can  at  least  take  your  mind  from  off  the  mundane  j)resent 
and  go  back  with  me  to  “Old  Colonial  Frankford.” 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  intimate  history  of  old  Frankford 
is  not  taught  in  any  of  the  magnificent  schools  of  Frankford,  and 
is  as  unknown  to  most  of  the  younger  generation  (and  teachers, 
too)  as  is  the  music  of  the  pump  handle  and  a drink  of  good,  old- 
fa.shioned,  cold,  S])arkling  pump  water,  out  of  the  old  iron  dipi^er. 

Just  a few  doors  from  where  we  are  standing  at  the  Ortho- 
dox Street  corner,  on  the  west  side  of  Frankford  Avenue,  and 
at  the  .second  floor  level  of  a modern  store  (and  more’s  the  pity 
it  is  not  down  at  the  eye  level),  one  reads  on  a bronze  tablet, 
erected  by  the  Frankford  Historical  Society: 

“F.rected  by  the  people  of  Frankford  to  mark  the  site 
of  The  Old  jolly  Lost,  a Revolutionary  Inn.  Hallowed 
by  memories  of  Washington,  LaFayette  and  other 
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JOLLY  POST  INN  (Demolished  1911) 
On  the  King’s  Highway,  Frankford 


Patriots.  Headquarters  of  Captain  Allen  McLane’s  Dra- 
goons. The  scene  of  more  skirmishing  than  any  other 
place  in  the  Colonies.  Sometimes  held  by  the  British. 
Here  the  American  Army  rested  on  its  march  to  capture 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  1781.” 

This  old  '‘Jolly  Post”  was  located  on  part  of  the  Waddy 
Tract,  of  which  I spoke  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  and  we 
believe  he  built  the  north  section  of  the  building  as  his  residence 
in  1683.  William  Penn  established  a post  office  in  Frankford  in 
1683,  and  Henry  Waddy  was  made  postmaster  and  given  author- 
ity to  establish  a coach  line  to  New  Castle  on  the  south,  and  the 
falls  of  the  Delaware  on  the  north.  No  doubt  Henry  Waddy 
enlarged  his  house  when  these  appointments  were  made,  and  thus 
started  a Post  Inn,  afterwards  being  known  as  “The  Jolly  Post 
Boy”,  and  later  as  the  “Jolly  Post”.  It  is  therefore  reasonable 
to  date  the  “Jolly  Post”  from  1683. 

There  is  mention  in  the  will  of  Henry  Waddy,  who  died 
November  25,  1694,  of  the  disposal,  to  his  daughter  Ann  Coney 
and  her  husband,  Richard  S.,  of  certain  real  estate  “land  or 
])lantation  with  all  houses,  barns,  orchards,  gardens,  fences,  en- 
closures, buildings  and  improvements  thereon”,  which  their 
trustees  disposed  of  four  years  later  to  one  Robert  Adams  in 
1698. 

Before  me  is  a copy  of  The  P cnnsylvauia  Chronicle  of  March 
14,  1768,  I quote  in  part: 

“To  be  sold  * * * on  the  premises  in  Oxford  Townshij), 
in  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  the  noted  Inn  called 
The  Sign  of  the  Jolly  Post,  * * * being  a commodious 
and  ])leasant,  lofty  situation,  containing  about 
twenty  acres  of  land,  about  eight  of  which  are  well 
timbered,  a young  orchard  with  about  two  hundred 
a]q)le  trees,  a convenient  house,  kitchen,  stables,  shed 
and  trough  to  feed  horses  in,  a well  of  good  water  just 
before  the  door,  (and  many  a drink  1 have  had  from  it) 
a good  garden  with  sundry  arbors  therein,  very  jdeasant 
in  the  summer  season  for  any  j)crson  riding  out  to  take 
the  air,  as  the  road  is  generally  very  good  between 
the  ])remises  and  the  City.  Any  ])erson  inclining  to  ])ur- 
ebase  .same  may  know  the  terms  by  a]q)lying  to  me. 
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Joseph  Thornhill.”  (He  being  the  proprietor  at  that 
time.) 

Joseph  Thornhill  was  owner  of  the  Jolly  Post  until  May  2, 
1787.  John  Papley  with  others,  then  became  owners,  until  his 
death  February  5,  1795.  His  widow  with  others  sold  it  to  Dr. 
Enoch  Edwards  for  £3000  Pennsylvania  money. 

Eebruary  11,  1799,  Dr.  Edwards  sold  the  Inn,  retaining  some 
of  the  ground,  to  George  Webster  for  £2000.  George  Webster 
died  in  1808,  and  his  executors  sold  the  property  to  Jacob  Coats 
in  1814.  His  widow  sold  the  house  to  Joseph  Comly  in  1851.  In 
1859  it  was  sold  by  sheriff’s  sale  to  Joseph  D.  Koecher,  architect, 
who  sold  it  back  to  Caroline  Comly  in  1861.  Mrs.  Comly  died 
in  1881,  (I  remember  her  ) and  her  heirs  in  1894  sold  the  property 
to  Edwin  Forrest  Smith  for  $11,500.  At  this  time  the  property 
was  renovated  from  drawings  which  I made.  Edwin  Forrest 
Smith  died  in  1905  and  on  August  17,  1910  his  widow,  Elizabeth 
Smith,  sold  it  to  the  Erankford  Land  Company,  who  transferred 
it  to  the  William  M.  Erance  Company,  and  I was  one  of  that 
Company. 

The  old  Jolly  Post  was  demolished  in  January  and  Eebruary, 
1911,  to  make  room  for  the  modern  stores  now  standing  on  the 
site,  and  one  of  which  has  on  it  the  bronze  tablet  mentioned 
above. 

Part  of  the  original  south  wall  of  old  Jolly  Post  is  now  a 
party  wall  of  one  of  the  modern  stores  occupying  the  site,  and  is 
visible  from  the  Erankford  “L”.  There  is  much  more  to  tell  of 
the  history  of  “Jolly  Post”,  of  its  romances  and  tragedies,  but 
again  we  will  leave  that  for  our  novelist.  However,  I do  want 
to  tell  you  of  an  incident  recorded  by  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Dixon: 

“When  Captain  Stephen  C.  Paul  was  proprietor  of  Jolly 
Post,  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  War,  a town  character 
went  to  Peter  Castor’s  blacksmith  shop  just  above  Jolly 
Post  and  stole  a horse  shoe  from  him,  afterwards  selling 
it  back  to  unsuspecting  Peter  for  three  cents.  With 
this  three  cents  he  went  to  Mr.  Paul  at  the  Jolly  Post 
and  bought  a ‘three-cent  nip’.  Then  he  told  his  cronies, 
with  great  gusto,  how  he  had  “robbed  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.”  (Whiskey  was  10  cents  and  12  cents  a quart  at 
any  grocery  store  in  those  days.) 
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As  the  “Jolly  Post”  was  a Post  Hotel,  it  was  the  stopping 
place  for  all  coaches  which  ran  between  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  I like  to  think  of  the  activities,  the  excitement  and  color  of 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  post  coaches,  the  change  of 
horses  and  the  conversation  of  the  travelers.  Of  the  fashionable 
festivities  in  the  Ball  Room,  of  the  dancing  classes  of  the  young 
belles  of  Frankford.  Of  the  blossoming  cherry  trees  and  a])]de 
trees,  of  the  lilac  bushes,  the  shaded  walks  and  arbors.  Of  the 
arrival  of  the  young  Philadelphia  dandies  with  their  sweethearts, 
after  a spirited  drive  back  of  prancing  horses,  to  enjoy  the  toddies 
or  the  strawberries  and  cream.  Or  on  winter  days,  of  the  arrival 
of  a hundred  or  more  sleighs,  the  merry  parties  alighting,  receiv- 
ing refreshments  and  warming  themselves  before  the  glowing 
log-fire  in  the  spacious,  friendly  fireplace. 

Before  me  is  a copy  of  the  Procupine’s  Gazette  Vol.  1 — No. 
169,  published  by  William  Cobbett,  opj)osite  Christ  Church,  Mon- 
day, September  18,  1797,  which  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  desirability 
of  Frankford  as  a place  of  residence  and  of  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  surrounding  the  “Jolly  Post” — 1 quote: — 

“For  sale  at  Auction 
at  Frankford 
on  Monday  the  25th  in.st. 

Sixteen  lots  of  Ground 
of  dififerent  sizes 
On  several  streets  of  that  thriving 
healthy  and  agreeable  village.” 

‘‘They  are  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  Frankford  in  front  of 
the  “Jolly  Post”  tavern,  and  command  a most  beautiful  view  of 
the  adjacent  country.  New  streets  are  now  being  opened  there 
by  the  subscriber,  and  that  ])art  of  the  town  must  afford  both 
for  private  retirement  and  public  benefits  a very  de.sirahlc  situa- 
tion. Some  of  the  lots  are  ])articularly  well  situated  for  building 
on,  and  others  for  pasture.  The  sale  will  he  held  at  the  “Jolly 
Post”  and  begin  at  3 o’clock. 

Enoch  ]u:>wards 

N.B.  If  the  weather  should  he  very  had,  the  .sale  will  be  held  on 
the  next  day,  Se])tcmber  15th. 
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Reluctantly  turning  our  steps  from  “Jolly  Post”  with  so 
much  still  to  be  said,  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  present 
Orthodox  Street  and  Frankford  Avenue,  there  stood  the  old 
stone  house  owned  by  Gardner  Fulton,  whom  1 remember. 

Mr.  Fulton  was  an  artist  of  great  ability,  known  for  his 
animal  paintings  on  many  circus  wagons  built  in  Frankford  by 
Thomas  Castor,  and  he  was  a talented  Shakespearean  actor  and 
scholar.  At  an  earlier  time  Alonzo  de  Bettencourt,  a Spanish 
nobleman,  exiled  from  Cuba  where  his  father  was  Governor- 
General,  also  lived  in  this  house.  A fine  Colonial  mantel  from 
this  house  now  adds  charm  to  the  beauty  of  William  Henry 
Smedley’s  residence  in  Frankford.  Another  one  is  in  the  Friends’ 
Hospital,  Frankford. 

Matthias  W.  Baldwin,  1795-1866,  founder  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  had  a watch  and  clock  business  in  a little 
store  of  the  Fulton  House  on  the  ground  floor,  facing  Frankford 
Road  or,  the  old  King’s  Highway.  He  died  at  his  country  home 
on  the  Delaware  at  Wissinoming.  just  above  Frankford,  and  still 
standing.  The  building  of  the  Hermon  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Frankford  Avenue  and  Harrison  Street,  was  “his  last  beneficent 
act  before  he  closed  his  earthly  mission.” 

Colonel  Burns’  house  was  below  the  Fulton  House.  Colonel 
Burns  made  a fortune  in  Spain ; lived  in  England,  and  later  owned 
a plantation  in  the  South.  Came  to  Philadelphia,  thence  to  Frank- 
ford, and  is  buried  in  the  historical  Presbyterian  Church  Burial 
Grounds  in  Frankford,  at  Frankford  Avenue  and  Church  Street. 
Colonel  Burns  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  home  was  a fine 
large  house  noted  for  its  garden.  In  the  rear  was  the  ice  house, 
fruit  and  nut  trees;  the  English  walnut  trees  were  particularly 
tempting  to  us  boys,  I played  in  and  around  the  grounds.  This 
house  had  the  first  brick  pavement  in  Frankford,  and  Colonel 
Burns  took  delight  in  strutting  up  and  down  it,  swinging  his  gold- 
headed cane.  From  the  front  of  his  property  he  had  an  un- 
obstructed view  toward  the  Delaware  River. 

Farther  down  Frankford  Avenue,  and  still  on  the  west 
side,  stood  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Frankford;  it  was  the 
house  of  \¥illiam  Huckle.  Mr.  Huckle  was  born  in  1759,  in 
England,  and  served  in  the  Royal  Guards  as  a young  man,  but 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  took  service  under  General 
Washington,  as  a captain  and  afterwards  a major. 
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In  1794  he  took  part  in  quelling  the  insurrection  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  friendly  with  Washington  and  was  ac- 
tive in  all  military  affairs.  On  his  white  horse  in  front  of  his 
house  he  reviewed  the  Philadelphia  City  Troop  at  different  times 
as  they  were  en  route  to  Trenton  or  New  York  over  Frankford 
Avenue  (the  King’s  Highway)  through  Frankford. 

One  of  his  sons,  Robert,  a veteran  of  the  War  of  1812,  oc- 
cupied the  imposing  house  (still  standing)  on  the  west  side  of 
Frankford  Avenue  above  Foulkrod  Street.  Some  forty  years 
ago  Dr.  James  T.  Ross  bought  this  propertly.  1 designed  some 
changes  to  it  for  him  at  that  time,  and  saved  the  old  boxwood 
gardens. 

In  removing  a partition  1 found  a solid  shot  and  a pair  of 
leather  pistol  holsters.  Sometime  later  I mentioned  the  inci- 
dent to  Samuel  Huckle,  a fellow-architect,  who  had  a pair  of 
old  pistols  coming  down  from  the  Huckle  family,  but  no  holsters. 
1 gave  him  the  holsters  and  the  pistols  fitted  perfectly,  so  after 
many  years  of  separation  the  pistols  and  the  holsters  were  again 
united. 

At  the  south  end  of  Frankford  and  close  to  Frankford 
Creek,  on  the  old  King’s  Highway,  stood  in  my  boyhood  days,  the 
Womrath  House  “Violet  Hill’’,  also  known  as  “Elm  Hill”.  The 
Public  Ledger  of  June  30,  1907,  said: 

“During  the  Revolution  the  house  was  occupied  by  Dr. 
Enoch  Edwards,  who  was  said  to  have  been  the  brother 
of  Johnathan  Edwards,  the  younger.  While  IClwards 
resided  there,  the  legend  runs,  members  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  occasionally  visited  him,  and  it  is  related 
that  on  July  8.  1776,  the  day  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
])endence  was  read  to  the  ])0])ulace  in  the  State  House 
Square.  Jefferson,  the  framer  of  the  immortal  document, 
together  with  a few  other  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  went  out  to  Erankford  to  spend  the  day  with 
Dr.  Edwards.” 

About  six  hundred  feet  (1)00)  in  the  rear  of  the  old  house 
was,  until  about  thirty  years  ago,  an  inviting  (.'olonial  summer 
house.  To  this  comfortable  retreat,  according  to  tradition,  the 
little  party  retired  on  that  histf)ric  occasion  and  s])cnt  the  day 
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very  agreeably  in  a social  way,  and  there  Jefferson  read  to  the 
selected  circle  the  newly  adopted  "Declaration.” 

David  S.  Rorer,  an  old  Frank fordian,  whom  I knew,  in  his 
recollections  of  “Main  Street  in  the  30’s”,  (published  in  1909), 
wrote : 

‘The  \\  onirath  House  was  formerly  the  country  seat 
of  Henry  Drinker.  * * * * 'ppe  Journal  of  Eliz- 

aheth  Drinker,  wife  of  Henry  Drinker,  was  ])uhlished 
a few  years  ago.  It  contains  much  history  concerning 
the  days  before  and  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  On 
the  Womrath  estate  stood  an  old-fashioned  summer  house 
in  which,  tradition  states,  Thomas  Jefferson  made  a rough 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  ♦ * ♦ * 

The  tradition  may  have  its  foundation  in  the  fact  that 
a number  of  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1774,  met  in  Frankford  and  discussed  the  action  to  he 
taken  in  Congress  that  fall  and  the  following  winter 
concerning  such  a Declaration.”  1 have  already  made 
mention  of  this  instance. 

This  is  substantially  the  story  we  hoys  were  told  as  we 
played  with  Arthur  Womrath  and  his  brothers  around  the  fine 
old  gardens  and  in  the  Rose  Garden  with  its  box  bush  lined 
walks,  and  camped  under  the  old,  old  trees,  and  on  hot  sum- 
mer days,  in  the  historic  old  Summer  House  ate  our  watermelons 
after  they  had  been  cooled  by  burying  them  in  the  ice  stored  in 
the  ice  house  with  ice  from  the  nearby  Frankford  Creek.  In  the 
rear  of  the  Womrath  property  there  is  still  standing  the  residence 
of  Dr.  John  Ruan,  a close  friend  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 

The  old  grist  mill  along  Frankford  Creek,  which  I men- 
tioned previously  as  having  been  purchased  by  Penn  from  the 
Swedes,  played  an  important  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
What  subject  matter  for  our  novelist  in  the  following  incident! 
Lydia  Darragh,  overhearing  a conversation  of  some  of  General 
Howe’s  officers  quartered  in  her  home  in  Philadelphia,  of  a con- 
templated attack  on  Washington’s  Army,  used  the  excuse  that 
she  was  going  for  flour,  and  passing  through  the  lines  rode  to 
this  mill  on  Frankford  Creek,  and  imparted  her  knowledge  to 
the  officers  of  the  Continental  outposts  stationed  along  Frankford 
Creek,  thus  warning  the  Army  at  White  Marsh. 
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On  Powder  Mill  Lane  to  the  west  of  the  mill,  and  on  Frank- 
ford  Creek  lived  Captain  Stephen  Decatur  and  his  famous  son, 
Commodore  Decatur,  who  attended  school  in  the  old  Academy, 
(which  my  grandfather,  Thomas  Castor  also  attended  in  1827.) 

Close  to  the  southern  boundry  of  Frankford,  in  Flarrogate 
— Northern  Liberties — facing  Frankford  Road,  stood  the  stone 
house  known  as  “Cedar  Grove”.  Started  in  1748  by  Elizabeth 
Coats,  it  was  enlarged  in  1799,  and  passed  to  the  ownership  of 
the  Isaac  Wistar  Morris  Family,  through  the  daughter  of  Eliz- 
abeth Coats  Paschall,  and  was  occupied  until  1888.  Thomas 
Coats,  the  father  of  Elizabeth,  gave  each  of  his  children  a golden 
JACOBUS,  with  the  injunction  never  to  spend  it  unless  in  need. 
There  is  one  of  these  coins  in  existence,  through  the  “Cedar 
Grove”  line,  and  is  a precious  heirloom.  The  house  was  taken 

down  and  rebuilt  on  the  Lansdowne  Plateau  in  Fairmount  Park, 

* 

as  the  gift  of  Miss  Lydia  Thompson  Morris. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  King’s  Highway,  at  what  is  now 

the  corner  of  Church  Street,  stands  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  original  building  of  1770,  was  used  as  a prison  and  hospital 

for  some  Hessians  from  the  Battle  of  Trenton.  The  graveyard 

is  the  resting  place  of  many  old  Frankfordians,  among  whom 

is  the  progenitor  of  the  Castor  family,  John  George  Castor,  born 

March  5.  1710,  died  December  24,  1797. 

On  the  front  lawn  of  the  Church  are  markers  reading — 

“1675—1921 

WASHINGTON 

This  road  was  marked  out  in  1675  as  the  King’s 
Highway  and  improved  by  the  order  of  the  Provincial 
Council  1686.  William  Penn  travelled  this  road  in  going 
to  his  Manor  “Pennsbury.”  John  Adams  and  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  1775  ; Washington  and  his 
Army  to  Yorktown,  1781. 

h'rected  by  the  Frankford 
Hi.storical  Society” 

And  another  one  reading — 

GI<:NEkALS  HIGHWAY 
Route  of  General  Washington’s  triumphal  journey. 
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December  3 — 2.^,  1783,  New  York  to  Annapolis  to  re- 
sign as  Comniander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army. 

Marker  erected  by  Donegal  Chapter 
N.S.  D.A.R. 

1732— 1932” 

In  this  same  block  is  the  old  “Leake"  House,  recently  re- 
conditioned and  now  a Real  Estate  Office.  A bronze  tablet  has 
Ijeen  placed  on  this  house  by  the  Frankford  Historical  Society 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the  arch  was  erected  in  honor  of  La- 
Fayette’s  visit  in  1824,  which  event  I have  already  mentioned. 

Close  by  (at  4217  Main  Street)  is  the  location  of  the  house 
where  the  first  Building  and  Loan  Association  in  the  United 
States  was  organized,  January  10,  1831.  The  books  of  this  “Ox- 
ford Provident  Building  Association  of  Philadelphia  County” 
are  in  the  archives  of  the  Frankford  Historical  Society.  Jesse 
Y.  Castor  was  the  first  Secretary. 

Coming  up  Frankford  Avenue,  and  still  on  the  east  side, 
back  on  Oxford  Street,  then  Gillingham’s  Lane,  stood  an  old 
book  bindery.  (It  was  afterwards  converted  into  two  dwellings). 
When  James  Fenimore  Cooper’s  novel  “The  Last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans” was  printed  in  Frankford,  it  was  bound  in  this  book 
bindery  in  Frankford. 

To  the  east  of  “Cedar  Grove”  House,  in  the  Y formed  by 
the  New  York  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
Atlantic  City  Branch,  at  Frankford  Junction  Station,  stands 
“Chalkley  Hall”,  the  small  wing  built  before  1732,  and  the  main 
part  about  1776. 

The  first  owner,  Thomas  Chalkley,  came  to  Philadelphia 
in  1701,  and  for  his  health’s  sake  came  to  Frankford  in  1723. 
He  was  a merchant  and  a minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends ; a 
great  traveler  in  this  country,  preaching  the  gospel  not  only  here, 
but  in  the  West  Indies,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Germany. 
He  died  on  the  island  of  Tortola,  4th  of  the  9th  month,  1741.  His 
journal  relates  many  interesting  experiences,  one  of  which  Whit- 
tier recalls  in  “Snow  Bound”.  His  will  provided — “If  I die  at 
home  I desire  my  corpse  to  be  laid  in  Friends  Burial  Ground 
in  Philadelphia,  by  the  side  of  my  former  dear  wife  so  as  there 
may  be  room  for  my  present  wife  (if  she  please),  so  that  I may 
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lie  between  them,  but  this  particular  I leave  as  a thing  indifferent, 
it’s  only  to  show  my  love  to  them  both  till  death.” 

Thomas  Chalkley  bought  the  plantation  in  several  tracts, 
some  three  hundred  and  forty  acres  along  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Frankford  Road  to  Point-no-Point  (VVheatsheaf  Lane), 
and  along  the  great  road  leading  from  Philadelphia  to  Point-no- 
Point  (Richmond  Road,  or  Point  Road)  and  extending  to  Frank- 
ford Creek.  Then  there  was  additional  ground  bought  for  the 
boat  landing. 

The  various  owners  of  Chalkley  Hall  have  been  Abel  James 
and  wife,  1741-1789;  John  Drinker  1789;  Frederick  Pigon  1789- 
1792;  Lawrence  John  Ledger  le  Senechal  de  Kercado,  a refugee 
from  San  Domingo,  1792-1794;  John  Nicholson  1794-1797 ; 
Joseph  Potts  and  Joseph  Kirkbride  1797-1798;  Samuel  Allen 
1798-1814;  Samuel  Yorke  1814-1817.  The  property  was  bought 
by  John  Wetherill  in  1817,  and  Edward  Wetherill  in  1893.  It 
is  now  owned  by  Taylor  and  Stokes. 

When  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  lived  in  Philadelphia  and 
was  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman,  he  was  a frequent  vis- 
itor to  friends  in  Frankford.  His  visits  to  Chalkley  Hall  inspired 
him  to  write  the  poem  “Chalkley  Hall”,  and  to  note — “During 
my  temporary  residence  in  Philadelphia  in  1838,  the  quiet  and 
beautiful  scenery  around  the  ancient  village  of  Frankford  fre- 
quently attracted  me  from  the  heat  and  bustle  of  the  city”,  and 
so  part  of  his  poem  reads, — 

“How  bland  and  sweet  the  greetings  of  this 

breeze 

To  him  who  flees 

From  crowded  street  and  red  wall’s  weary 

gleam, 

'rill  far  behind  him  like  a hideous  dream 
The  close  dark  city  lies ! 

And  hence  this  scene,  in  sunset  glory  warm, — 

Its  woods  around. 

And  still  stream  winding  on  in  light  and 

shade. 

Its  .soft,  green  meadows  and  its  upland  glade, — • 

'I'o  me  is  holy  ground.” 
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But  alas,  when  I visited  Chalkley  Hall  a few  weeks  ago, 
what  a sad  contrast.  Its  approach  is  through  the  wire  gates  to 
the  grounds  of  Taylor  and  Stokes.  American  Engineering  Plant 
No.  2.  The  walls  of  the  house  and  harn  are  still  in  good  con- 
dition : the  windows  are  boarded  up ; the  drives,  walks  and  woods 
have  disappeared  ; the  panel  work,  the  fine  old  stairway,  mantels 
and  doors  are  no  more.  There  remain  some  of  the  original  stone 
floor,  door  jambs,  panelling  and  a small  section  of  the  stairway 
leading  to  the  attic.  The  framing  of  the  roof  construction  would 
delight  the  architect  and  the  master  builder.  All  the  spacious  hall- 
ways and  high  ceilinged  rooms  are  filled  with  wood  patterns  for 
castings,  almost  to  the  ceilings. 

Above  Chalkley  Hall  was  the  “Wain  Grove”  house,  des- 
tined afterwards,  like  Chalkley  Hall,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
bustle  of  factories  and  railroads, 

“Wain  Grove”  was  built  in  1772,  was  three  stories  high, 
with  hipped  roof  and  octagonal  ends.  It  had  a Great  Hall  and 
Library  in  the  south  wing,  with  carved  mantels,  while  the  dining 
room  was  in  the  other  wing.  The  plantation  had  an  abundance 
of  fine  shade  trees  and  a view  of  the  river.  This  was  the  home 
of  Robert  Wain,  who,  with  his  cousin  Jesse,  was  a successful 
merchant  and  importer. 

“Wain  Grove”  so  beautifully  situated,  was  known  for  its 
hospitality,  the  family  coach,  driven  by  the  coachman  in  purple 
livery,  with  two  footmen  on  the  postboard,  similarly  liveried, 
conveyed  frequent  guests  to  and  from  Philadelphia  over  the 
Frank  ford  Road. 

Near  “Wain  Grove”  there  still  stands  in  its  dilapidated  con- 
dition, and  partly  occupied  by  an  Italian  family,  another  noted 
Colonial  house  knov/n  as  “Port  Royal.” 

From  Robert  and  Richard  Wain  of  “Wain  Grove”,  Edward 
Stiles  purchased,  August  6,  1761,  some  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
(113)  acres  of  ground  adjoining  “Wain  Grove”,  and  erected  a 
mansion  known  as  “Port  Royal.”  Edward  Stiles  was  a great- 
grandson  of  John  Stiles,  a settler  in  Bermuda  as  early  as  1635. 
Born  near  Port  Royal  in  Bermuda,  he  so  named  his  Frankford 
home.  Architecturally  it  was  representative  of  the  Georgian 
style,  and  was  more  nearly  true  to  that  period  both  as  to  exterior 
and  interior,  than  any  of  the  other  houses  I have  mentioned.  It 
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liad  a broad  hallway  in  the  middle,  on  either  side  of  which  were 
high  ceilinged  rooms,  with  fine  panelled  walls  and  embellished 
mantels,  all  of  which  were  later  removed  by  the  DuPonts. 

George  W.  Lukens  whom  I knew,  and  who  died  in  1899, 
owned  the  house  and  lived  in  it.  His  will  bequeathed  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Masonic  Order.  They  did  not  accept  it ; then  as  pro- 
vided by  the  will,  St.  Marks  P.  E.  Church  of  Frankford  was 
to  receive  it,  but  they  also  refused  it. 

Previously  I mentioned  the  sad  experience  which  befell  Mrs. 
Edward  Stiles  while  on  her  return  from  Port  Royal  to  Phila- 
delphia, with  a boy-servant,  and  how  she  lost  her  chaise  and 
Henry  Drinker’s  horse  to  a troop  of  British  Cavalry.  Before 
this  incident  the  place  had  been  looted  of  furniture,  ten  slaves, 
provisions,  coaches  and  horses,  thus  records  Elizabeth  Drinker 
in  her  Diary. 

The  Pennsylvania  Mercury  and  Universal  Advertiser  of 
Friday,  December  23,  1785,  printed  a petition  to  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Mifflin,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the  General  Assembly,  from  Edward 
Stiles  “*  * * Setting  forth  that  after  an  absence  of  two 
years  and  upwards  returning  from  Bermuda,  * * he  was 
made  a prisoner  on  parole  and  retired  to  his  country  seat  near 
Frankford.  when  the  British  entered  the  city  in  1777  • * * * 

He  left  his  country  seat  and  effects  in  Frankford  to  the  care 
of  his  servants  and  came  to  Philadelphia,  intending  to  return 
again  as  soon  as  possible  j * * * * during  his  absence  a 

party  of  Captain  Craig’s  troops  broke  into  and  fixed  their  quar- 
ters in  his  said  country  seat,  and  a number  of  slaves  and  other 
considerable  property  were  either  taken  away  or  destroyed ; that 
sometime  after  he  received  a notice  for  the  sale  of  confiscated 
estates,  purporting  that  his  negroes  were  seized  by  an  ordinance 
of  the  then  Council  of  Safety,  and  to  be  sold  unless  redeemed  at 
their  valuation  * ♦ + =i: 

The  estate  of  Edward  Stiles  was  worth  £70,000,  with  an 
income  of  £4000.  He  died  in  1804  and  in  his  town  residence 
two  iron  chests  were  found  containing  about  $23,000  in  cash. 
The  United  States  Bank  purchased  the  chests.  They  afterwards 
came  into  |K)Ssession  of  the  Girard  National  Bank,  and  became 
mu.seum  pieces  as  having  belonged  to  Stephen  Girard. 

While  Mr.  Tuikens  was  making  alterations  to  Port  Royal, 
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an  earthen  jar  containing  a number  of  old  gold  and  silver  coins 
was  found  in  the  foundation  under  the  sill. 

There  were  other  fine  old  Colonial  houses  and  ])lantations 
worthy  of  mentioning  here,  but  time  forbids;  also  the  old  schools; 
old  churches;  town  characters;  folklore  stories;  the  social  life 
and  the  stage  coach  lines  streams  and  streets  still  bearing  Indian 
names  of  local  tribes ; the  organization  of  the  first  fire  depart- 
ment in  1798  at  Jolly  Post.  Then  there  was  the  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  old  Frankford  “Academy” 
for  the  September  term,  1799;  also  the  many  priceless  relics, 
valuable  books,  documents,  maps  and  photographs  in  the  archives 
of  the  Frankford  Historical  Society. 

You  have  been  most  patient  in  listening  to  this  abbreviated 
account  of  “Colonial  Frankford”.  Now  that  it  is  finished,  I am 
conscious  of  my  inability  and  unworthiness  to  do  justice  to  the 
early  history  of  Frankford.  and  so  to  my  ancestors,  to  all  old 
Frankfordians,  and  to  those  who  have  made  history  as  they 
traveled  up  and  down  the  old  King’s  Highway,  and  to  yon, 
Gentlemen,  I offer  my  apologies. 

As  I know  Frankford  of  today  and  am  in  some  small  meas- 
ure familiar  with  its  historic  grandeur  of  Colonial  days,  I have 
great  respect  for  and  now  pay  homage  in  this  article  to  the  men 
who  have  made  history  in  Frankford,  and  to  those  patriots  who 
hallowed  the  old  King’s  Highway  by  their  travels. 

My  feelings  are  well  expressed  by  a letter  written  by  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rush  in  1812,  to  John  Adams,  on  the  occasion  of  Dr. 
Rush’s  visit  to  his  ancestral  burying  grounds  and  the  place  of  his 
birth.  Byberry,  just  above  Frankford.  I quote  in  part: 

“While  standing  and  considering  * * ♦ thoughts 

ran  wild  and  my  ancestors  seemed  to  stand  before  me 

* * ♦ * |-Q  gay — ‘What  means  this  gentleman 

by  thus  intruding  upon  our  repose?’  And  I seem  to  say, 
‘Dear  and  venerable  friends  be  not  disturbed,  I am  * 

* * here  to  do  homage.’  ” 
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HEMLOCKS 

(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society,  May  21,  1937) 

By  Charles  F.  Jenkins 

It  would  be  most  appropriate,  in  discussing  hemlocks,  to  con- 
sider them  from  the  standpoint  of  their  importance  to  ornamental 
horticulture  and  not  as  valued  forest  trees.  Since  the  settlement 
of  America,  the  Canada  Hemlock  has  been  an  important  source  of 
wealth.  Its  lumber  is  useful  for  many  purposes,  and  its  bark, 
through  two  centuries  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  tannin,  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  leather.  But  the  accessible  hemlock  forests 
in  the  eastern  United  States  have,  for  the  most  part,  disappeared 
and  the  tanneries  are  now  turning  to  cheaper  sources  of  supply. 

Our  great  botanists,  our  horticulturists,  our  writers  on  nature, 
and  our  poets  all  unite  in  praising  the  gracefulness  and  the 
dignity  of  the  hemlock,  from  an  ornamental  point  of  view.  A.  J. 
Downing,  the  father  of  landscape  architecture  in  America,  wrote 
of  it  nearly  100  years  ago  as  follows : 

“For  airy  gracefulness,  and  the  absence  of  that  stiffness  more 
or  less  prevalent  in  evergreens  we  must  be  allowed,  therefore,  to 
claim  the  first  place  for  the  hemlock,  as  a tree  for  the  lawn  or 
park."’  Many  of  my  listeners  will  recall  Longfellow’s  translation : 

“Oh  hemlock  tree  ! Oh  hemlock  tree  ! 

How  glorious  are  thy  branches  ! 

’Tis  not  alone  in  summer  time 
But  in  the  winter’s  frost  and  rime 
Oh  hemlock  tree ! Oh  hemlock  tree ! 

How  glorious  are  thy  branches.” 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Sargent,  Dr.  Alfred  Rehder,  Ernest  H.  Wil- 
son, Dr.  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  Thomas  Aleehan  and  scores  of  other 
botanical  scientists  have  extolled  its  beauty.  Among  our  nature 
lovers  and  writers.  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  John  Burroughs,  and 
particularly  John  Muir  have  written  of  the  deep  impression  its 
lovely  gracefulness  has  made  on  them. 

Hemlocks  have  not  been  found  growing  naturally  in  Europe, 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  nor  in  Africa.  They  are  indig- 
enous to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  North  America,  from  Labrador 
to  northern  Georgia  and  xA.labama,  and  in  isolated  stands  as  far 
west  as  Minnesota.  Here  are  growing  two  species,  Canada  Hem- 
lock, (Tsuga  canadensis)  and  Carolina  Hemlock  (Tsuga 
caroliniana) . On  the  northwest  Pacific  coast  are  two  species. 
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Mountain  Hemlock  (Tsuga  Mertensiana)  and  Western  Hemlock 
(Tsuga  heterophylla) . There  are  likewise  two  species  in  Japan, 
Tsuga  Sieboldi  and  Tsuga  diversifolia.  In  China  there  are  two, 
Tsuga  chinensis  and  Tsuga  yunnanensis.  Further  west  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas  is  the  moisture-loving  Tsuga  dumosa. 

Tsuga,  meaning  “the  mother  tree”,  the  name  of  the  genus, 
comes  from  Japan.  When  our  Canada  Hemlock  was  introduced 
to  Europe  it  was  included  with  the  pines  in  the  genus  Pinus. 
Later,  the  French  botanist  Michaux  grouped  it  with  the  firs;  still 
later  it  was  placed  with  the  spruces,  until  an  Austrian  used  the 
name  Tsuga  as  a section  of  his  genus  Pinus.  Finally  the  cele- 
brated French  botanist,  Carriere,  classified  all  hemlocks  into  a 
separate  group  under  the  generic  name  Tsuga.  Thus  this  im- 
portant section  of  our  North  American  conifers  bears  a Japanese 
name  given  it  by  an  Austrian,  confirmed  by  a Frenchman,  and 
now  accepted  by  botanists  generally. 

How  THE  Name  Hemlock  Was  Derived 

How  it  received  its  common,  everyday  name  is  interesting. 
When  introduced  to  English  people,  our  native  eastern  hemlock 
was  considered  and  called  a spruce.  Because  its  leaves  and 
branches  resembled  the  European  Poison-hemlock,  (Conium 
maculatum),  a weed  of  the  Carrot  Family  well  known  in  Europe, 
it  was  called  Hemlock-spruce — that  it,  the  spruce  with  leaves  like 
Poison-hemlock.  When  botanists  determined  it  was  not  a spruce, 
the  name  hemlock  continued  as  the  common,  everyday  name. 

Visitors  to  the  Hemlock  Arboretum  at  Far  Country  often 
ask  what  part  of  hemlocks  is  poisonous.  No  part  of  our  hemlock 
is  poisonous.  They  confuse  it  with  the  European  weed.  Poison- 
hemlock,  which  I mentioned  above.  A decoction  of  this  biennial 
plant,  Conium  maculatum,  was  used  by  the  ancient  Athenians  to 
put  criminals  to  death.  With  such  a dose  j)oor  old  Socrates  was 
killed.  Though  native  to  Europe,  Poison-hemlock  is  naturalized 
in  North  and  South  America. 

Until  you  get  to  know  them  intimately,  hemlock  trees  look 
pretty  much  alike,  and  there  are  many  gardeners  who  cannot  tell 
a hemlock  from  a spruce  or  fir.  We  have  gathered  at  the  Hemlock 
Arboretum  160  specimen.s- — at  least  one  of  all  the  rare  foreign 
species  and,  in  addition,  probably  30  to  40  variations  of  our 
common  hemlock.  1 say  “probably”  because  we  arc  still  classify- 
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ing  them  and.  without  seeming  to  boast,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
nowhere  in  the  world  are  to  he  found,  at  one  place,  so  many 
species  of  Tsnga  and  variants  of  these  sjxicies. 

The  natural  habitat  of  hemlocks  is  in  dampish  soil  where 
their  roots  may  he  cool.  In  favored  locations,  hemlocks  grow  to 
a great  age  and  height.  Mr.  R.  D.  Forbes,  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service,  sent  me  a photograph  of  a hemlock  stump  which 
had  560  annual  rings  of  growth  and  was  50  inches  in  diameter, 
and  an  old  lumberman  in  southern  New  York  State  recalls  seeing 
in  his  youth  a stump  with  800  rings.  Near  my  home  in  the 


P.A.TH  LEADING  TO  HEMLOCK  ARBORETUM 

W issahickon  Valley,  which  is  a part  of  Fairmount  Park,  is  a 
monarch  which  was  a seedling  when  William  Penn  came  in  1682. 
This  specimen  is  now  125  feet  high.  13  feet  five  inches  in  girth 
at  four  and  a half  feet  from  the  ground. 

Varieties 

Now  for  some  of  the  varieties  of  hemlocks.  In  1870,  General 
Joseph  Howland  discovered  four  little  seedlings  in  the  mountains 
back  of  his  home  at  Fishkill  on  the  Hudson.  He  brought  them 
home,  gave  one  to  his  nextdoor  neighbor,  Henry  W.  Sargent, 
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another  to  his  friend  H.  H.  Hunnewell  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  and 
the  third  to  Dr.  Charles  S.  Sargent,  head  of  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum. The  fourth  he  planted  on  his  own  place.  The  last  two 
have  survived  and  are  now  what  I call  “vernal  fountains  of  per- 
]>etual  joy”.  From  probably  all  of  these  original  trees  grafts  were 
taken  and  propagated.  By  1876  the  old  Parsons  Nursery  at 
Flushing,  N.  Y.,  had  plants  on  the  market,  and  their  display  at 
the  Centennial  Exposition  created  a sensation  among  horticultur- 
ists and  garden  lovers.  Discriminating  planters  hastened  to  secure 
specimens  of  these  graceful,  weeping  trees  and  literally  thousands 
have  been  grown  and  sold.  Sargent’s  Weeping  Hemlock  probably 
is  the  best  known  of  all  varieties  of  Tsuga  canadensis. 

These  mutations  of  our  native  hemlock  dif¥er  in  manner  of 
growth.  Some  are  tall  and  spindling,  some  are  dwarf  and  creeping 
on  the  ground.  One  little  dwarf  of  three  inches  in  height,  now 
10  years  old,  always  attracts  attention.  Then  there  are  variations 
of  foliage  and  of  individual  leaves — some  large,  some  dark,  others 
light  green  and  moss-like.  One  has  foliage  like  a yew.  There  is 
a golden  variety  and  one  with  silver  tips  to  the  branches.  There 
is  a globose  form  and  a fastigiate  one,  and  specimens  which  have 
varying  degrees  of  pendulous  branches.  One  particularly  interest- 
ing form  has  a hundred  or  more  stems  growing  in  the  form  of  a 
symmetrical  bush,  like  Irish  Juniper.  1 would  like  to  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  everyone  interested! — nurserymen,  horticul- 
turists, botanists,  and  amateurs — to  visit  the  Hemlock  Arboretum 
and  see  for  themselves  the  tricks  nature  has  played  in  the  seedling 
offspring  of  our  native  tree.  Incidentally,  I should  also  like  to 
add  that  we  will  be  glad  to  send,  free  of  charge,  a co])y  of  the 
Hemlock  Arboretum’s  most  recent  bulletin  to  anyone  who  wishes 
it.  Address  all  such  requests  to  me  at  Kitchens  Lane,  German- 
town, Alt.  Airy  P.  O.,  Philadelj)hia,  Pa. 

Some  of  the  species  are  not  hardy  in  our  locality.  Himalayan 
Hemlock  (d'suga  dumosa)  and  those  from  the  province  of  Yun- 
nan in  China  and  the  Island  of  Formosa  are  growing  in  pots  and 
tubs  and  have  to  be  moved  to  a shelter  in  the  winter.  We  find  that 
W’estern  Hemlock,  native  of  the  northwest  coast,  is  also  unhaj)])y 
with  us.  Chinese  Hemlock  from  the  mountain  regions  of  western 
C hina  does  not  mind  our  climate  and  last  year  made  a growth  of 
20  inches.  One  of  my  specimens  is  grown  from  seed  which  was 
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obtained  from  the  Siin-Yat  Sen  I ’ark  in  Canton.  China,  and  thus 
it  has  a special  historical  significance  today. 

In  common  with  other  conifers,  hemlocks  are  not  adapted  to 
city  street  planting  or  for  the  small  front  yards  of  snhurhan 
homes.  1 have  found  these  trees  not  particnlar  as  to  lime ; in  fact, 
they  seem  to  have  iiniisnal  adaptability  as  to  soil.  As  a single  lawn 
specimen  or  part  of  a group  they  are  at  their  best,  and  there  is  no 
other  tree  that  will  grow  and  thrive  as  they  do  when  planted  as 
an  understory  in  a mature  forest  grove  or  along  its  borders.  They 
make  an  excellent  hedge  but  must  he  trimmed  at  least  twice  a 
year ; do  not  neglect  a hemlock  hedge  or  it  will  become  thin  and 
scrawny. 

Most  nurserymen  carry  hemlocks,  and  several  nurseries  spe- 
cialize in  the  dwarf  forms  and  variations.  If  you  have  only  room 
for  two  unusual  specimens,  plant  a Sargent  Weeping  Hemlock 
(Tsuga  canadensis  pendula),  and  a Japanese  Hemlock  (Tsuga 
diversifolia) . the  small  species  from  Japan.  My  largest  specimen 
bloomed  and  fruited  this  year  for  the  first  time.  While  the  blos- 
soms of  our  native  species  are  inconspicuous  and  often  go  un- 
noticed, the  bloom  on  Japanese  Hemlock  presented  a wonderfully 
beautiful  sight.  The  tree  was  covered  completely  with  lavender 
and  bluish  blossoms. 

Different  species  of  trees  have  their  warm  admirers  and 
friends.  Throughout  New  England  the  native  White  or  Wey- 
mouth Pine  is  a universal  favorite.  There  has  been  a disposition 
to  crown  it  as  the  “kingly  tree”  and  give  it  highest  rank. 

The  pine  is  called  the  “kingly”  tree 
It  well  deserves  full  royalty. 

The  hemlock’s  called  the  “princely”  tree 
This  lower  rank  is  not  for  me. 

Right  here  and  now.  Oh  hemlock  tree, 

A royal  crown  is  given  thee. 

Not  prince,  but  equal,  “Queenly”  tree 
In  beauty,  grace  and  symmetry, 

Full  honor  his,  great  honor  hers. 

The  king  and  queen  of  conifers. 
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CHINESE  PORCELAIN 

(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society,  January  24,  1938) 

By  Lawrence  J.  Morris 

Ceramics,  the  study  of  the  art  of  Pottery,  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  Kepa/xo?. 

The  art  belongs  to  all  peoples,  as  one  of  the  earliest  develop- 
ments of  primitive  man ; and  still  widely  carried  on  with  meagre 
equipment,  but  with  greatly  improved  technique,  the  result  of 
ages  of  experiment. 

Pottery,  in  its  widest  sense,  includes  all  objects  fashioned 
from  clay,  and  hardened  by  fire — from  bricks  and  tiles  to  the 
most  delicate  ornamental  wares.  In  a narrower  sense  Pottery  is 
restricted  to  the  commoner  wares,  and  the  term  Porcelain  applied 
to  the  finer  varieties,  although  Porcelain,  should  he  restricted  to 
certain  well  defined  varieties  of  pottery. 

The  term,  porcelain,  is  derived  from  the  Italian  Porcella — 
the  courie  shell,  the  beautifully  polished  shell  surface  of  which 
caused  application  of  the  term  to  the  ware.  In  turn  the  applica- 
tion of  porcella  to  the  courie  shell  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  its 
resemblance  in  shape  to  a pig’s  hack. 

True  jirocelain  is  characterized  by  a translucent  body,  yet 
the  term  is  loosely  used  for  fine  ware  generally,  commonly  called 
China. 

Pottery  of  all  sorts  is  dejiendent  upon  two  natural  properties 
of  clay — ])lasticity  and  convertibility  under  high  heat  into  one  of 
the  most  indestructible  ])roducts.  Pottery  clays  have  very  wide 
distribution,  and  are  of  very  varied  jiroperties,  composition  and 
colour.  These  varying  qualities  primarily  governed  the  nature  of 
wares  jiroduced  by  different  countries  and  races.  Even  down  to 
the  18th  century  the  jiotters  of  any  land  could  only  obtain,  on  any 
extensive  scale,  the  clays  of  their  own  immediate  district.  Einished 
wares,  however,  enjoyed  much  wider  distribution. 

Much  attention  must  he  given  by  archeologists  to  these  facts 
in  attributing  a source  of  origin  of  a given  sjiecimen  ; and  also, 
that  local  potters  frc(juently  tried  to  copy  foreign  wares.  Under 
modern  freer  conditions  of  transport — the  fine  white  burning 
clays  of  South  of  Ifngland  are  widely  used  in  Eurojie  and  Amer- 
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ica  for  modern  wares,  but  such  conditions  did  not  obtain  in 
earlier  periods. 

Primitive  races  in  remote  ages,  as  now,  used  suclr  local  clays 
as  found  on  the  surface  or  on  river  banks,  working  the  material 
roughly  with  sticks,  stones,  hands  and  feet  to  render  it  fairly 
uniform  in  consistency  and  modelling  by  hand  such  shapes  as 
need  or  fancy  dictated,  and  drying  in  the  sun.  Before  long  the 
discovery  was  made  that  the  added  use  of  fire  produced  a better 
and  more  enduring  article.  The  attempt  to  control  the  heat  to 
minimize  cracking  and  uneven  burning  gradually  evolved  a rude 
kiln,  probably  at  first  merely  a few  stones  set  about  the  open 
fireplace.  Later  some  genius  discovered  it  was  easier  to  build  up 
a clay  vessel  if  the  material  was  placed  on  a block  of  wood,  or  a 
stone  turned  by  another  person,  or  by  foot  power,  while  he  used 
both  hands  in  moulding;  and  thus  the  ‘‘Potter’s  Wheel” — virtually 
a vertical  lathe  was  invented.  The  myths  of  all  older  civilzations 
Egyptian,  Chaldaean,  Scythian,  Chinese,  etc.,  tell  how  the  Potter’s 
Wheel  was  brought  down  from  heaven  by  one  of  their  gods  to 
their  particularly  favoured  race.  Possibly  the  idea  sprang  from 
the  brain  of  a mere  man  struggling  to  his  task. 

Early  writers  on  pottery  attribute  the  art  entirely  to  the 
inventions  of  Egypt.  China  or  Persia,  or  other  early  race.  This 
is  but  partially  true  so  far  as  other  races  are  concerned.  Wherever 
clay  was  found  pottery  developed.  Potters  like  hunters,  herdsmen, 
farmers,  carpenters,  smiths,  etc.  were  the  result  of  local  neces- 
sity and  these  workers  slowly  created  and  perpetuated  traditional 
methods.  Like  progress  was  made  by  Mayas  in  Guatemala,  Incas 
in  Peru,  Aztecs  in  Mexico,  and  by  all  our  American  Indian 
peoples. 

It  was  early  discovered  that  even  in  the  same  district  all 
clavs  did  not  burn  to  the  same  colour.  At  once  colour  and  other 
decorations  arose,  at  first  incised  or  applied.  From  such  begin- 
nings Egypt  evolved  schemes  of  glowing  colour  and  brilliant 
glazes,  and  the  Greeks  produced  their  marvels  of  plastic  form. 
Later,  when  these  nations  were  overthrown  by  Rome,  the  con- 
querors spread  some  slight  knowledge  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Atlantic  and  from  Egypt  to  the  Walls  of  Hadrian.  Roman 
civilization  lit  potters  fires  never  since  extinguished.  The  Roman 
Empire  fell,  yet  pottery  in  simple  form  was  slowly  revived  and 
modified  by  communities  of  IMonastic  orders,  which  replaced 
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the  Roman  legions  as  the  great  civilizing  influence  in  Europe. 
Meantime,  Egypt  and  the  Near  East,  continued,  in  a debased 
form  the  splendours  of  their  glorious  past,  and  glazed  and  painted 
pottery  continued  to  be  made  by  traditional  methods. 

What  ])art  the  Byzantines  and  Persians  played  in  these 
obscure  times  we  are  now  beginning  to  realize.  At  least  we  know 
many  interesting  wares  continued  to  be  there  fashioned ; when 
all  over  Europe  the  sole  evidence  of  their  potters  skill  were  rough 
crocks  of  red  or  drab  clay,  with  perhaps  green  or  yellow  lead 
glazes. 

Mohammedan  conquests  spread  their  art  to  the  West,  reach- 
ing there  its  highest  expression.  Methods  and  techniques  hitherto 
confined  to  Persia  and  the  Near  East  spread  from  Spain  and  the 
South  of  Erance  as  far  as  to  India.  In  the  Moslem  lands  a whitish 
mixture  of  sand  and  clay  was  used,  or  a light  reddish  clay,  coated 
with  a facing  of  white  clay,  or  a tin  enamel,  on  which  splendid 
decoration  patterns  in  vivid  pigments,  or  brilliant  iridescent 
lustres  were  painted.  As  early  as  the  12th  century  this  superior 
Moslem  pottery  attracted  Europeans  as  articles  of  luxury.  Tradi- 
tion asserts  that  Saracen  potters  were  brought  to  Italy,  France 
and  Burgundy  to  teach  their  practices.  In  Italy  and  Southern 
France  the  native  wares  were  coated  with  a white  “slip”,  through 
which  rude  ])atterns  were  drawn,  and  ])ainted  on  in  yellows, 
greens  and  ])ur])lish  black.  Increasing  intercourse  with  Spain 
introduced  Tin  Enamel  like  the  Hispano-Moresque  wares. 

Primitive  potters  used  little  preparation  of  clay,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  hits  of  stone,  gravel,  etc.  embedded  in  the  paste 
of  such  wares.  No  race  however,  practiced  the  art  for  long  with- 
out discovery  that  vessels  were  not  so  aj)t  to  crack  in  firing,  or 
lose  their  shape  in  firing,  if  fine  .sand  or  ])ounded  “potsherds” 
were  added  to  the  clay. 

Races  that  have  passed  beyond  the  Stone  Age  and  have 
learned  the  use  of  metals.  univer.sally  used  .such  prc])aration  of 
material.  Many  primitive  nations  burnished  pottery,  after  firing; 
and  in  other  ca.ses  coated  objects  with  waxy,  or  resinous  sub- 
stances. Possibly  the  black  varnish  of  ( Irecian  vases  was  so  ob- 
tained. Such  a coating  is  merely  a suh.stitute  for  glaze,  by  those 
whf)  have  not  mastered  the  technical  secrets  of  true  glaze.  A true 
glaze  is  made  by  superficial  layers  of  molten  material  fired  on 
the  clay  .substance. 
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Every  kind  of  potters  clay  has  its  own  type  of  glaze.  In 
early  days  the  range  of  form,  glaze,  or  colour  was  predecided 
for  the  potter  by  the  material  at  his  command.  Clays  that  cannot 
be  fired  at  highest  temperatures,  always  find  lead  glazes  most 
practical : while  those  fired  at  such  high  heats  destroy  some 
colouring  materials.  A clay  suitable  for  high  heat,  to  which  large 
quantities  of  sand  (silica)  be  added,  may  be  glazed  by  vapours 
of  common  salt.  iMixtures  rich  in  feldspar,  like  Chinese  or  Euro- 
pean porcelains,  can  be  glazed  by  fusing  feldspathic  materials  on 
them. 

The  earliest  known  specimens  of  glazed  ware  are  of  Egyp- 
tian origin,  but  the  practice  probably  developed  independently 
wherever  a knowledge  of  the  elements  of  glass  making  had 
spread  as  all  the  early  glazes  were  of  the  alkaline  type,  which 
must  first  be  fused  into  a glass,  before  they  are  applicable  to 
pottery.  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  glazes  were  silicates  of  soda  and 
lime,  containing  very  little  alumina,  and  no  lead.  These  are  very 
uncertain  in  use  and  can  only  be  applied  to  pottery  unusually 
rich  in  silica  and  deficient  in  clay ; and  cannot  be  used  on  ordinary 
clay  w’ares,  except  when  the  surface  has  been  coated  with  a 
highly  silicious  layer.  This  was  the  practice  of  Persian,  Rhodian, 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  potters  in  early  Middle  Ages.  At  a very 
early  period  it  was  discovered  that  glazes  containing  lead  oxide 
would  adhere  to  ordinary  pottery  when  alkaline  glazes  would 
not.  This  practice  was  extensively  used  in  Egypt  and  the  Near 
East  in  the  Ptolemaic  Period ; and  atlhough  the  Romans  them- 
selves used  almost  no  glaze  of  any  kind,  the  pottery  that  suc- 
ceeded theirs,  both  in  Western  Europe  and  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
was  generally  covered  with  glazes  rich  in  lead.  Throughout 
Europe  and  most  of  the  world,  leaded  glazes  have  been  continu- 
ously used  and  improved  for  all  ordinary  pottery.  Only  with 
certain  special  hard  fired  wares  have  these  lead  glazes  been  suc- 
cessfully replaced. 

The  hardest  fired  varieties  are  the  most  durable  and  glazes 
of  hard  porcelain  are  more  unchangeable  than  lead  glazes,  and 
these  in  turn  than  the  alkaline  type. 

Mixtures  rich  in  feldspar,  such  as  used  for  Chinese,  or 
European  Porcelain,  can  be  glazed  at  high  heats  by  melting  feld- 
spathic material  upon  them. 

Colour.  The  earliest  decoration  was  by  use  of  varying  earths 
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and  clays,  ranging  from  white  to  gray,  cream,  buff,  red,  brown  or 
black.  Before  the  invention  of  glaze,  one  variety  of  clay  daubed 
on  another  gave  variety — and  then  native  earth,  other  than  clays, 
containing  iron,  manganese,  cobalt,  etc.  were  gradually  used. 
Some  of  the  earliest  glazes  were  really  coloured  glass;  contain- 
ing copper  or  iron:  from  which  yellow,  green  and  turquoise  were 
obtained.  Before  time  of  crusades  Persia  and  Egypt  had  further 
devloped  glazing  by  a soda-lime  application.  Objects  shaped  in 
good  clay  were  covered  with  a white,  highly  silicious  coat, — 
giving  a good  ground  for  painted  colours — and  then  fired, — 
giving  good  results.  These  are  known  as  Underglaze  Colours 
being  applied  before  firing  the  glaze.  The  most  extensive  applica- 
tion of  coloured  glazes  was  by  the  Chinese,  who  developed  this 
type  before  they  used  painted  patterns,  in  underglaze  colour. 

The  earliest  Chinese  Porcelains,  as  well  as  their  hard  fired 
Stoneware  (out  of  which  porcelain  arose)  were  decorated  in 
this  manner,  and  the  beauty  of  their  early  “Sung”  period  coloured 
glazes  has  never  been  surpassed. 

Very  few  underglaze  colours  could  support  the  heat  required 
for  the  exceedingly  refractory  feldspathic  glazes  of  Chinese  por- 
celain. The  prevalence  of  Blue  and  White  among  early  specimens 
arises  from  the  fact  that  Cobalt  was  almost  the  only  substance 
known  to  ])Otters  of  “Ming”  Dynasty  which  would  endure  the 
high  temperatures  required  to  fuse  their  glazes.  Consequently 
the  Chinese  were  driven  to  invent  methods  of  ])ainting  in  coloured 
fusible  glasses  over  the  already  fired  glaze,  and  using  the  coloured 
enamels  such  as  used  on  metal  work,  hence  the  term  Enamel 
Decoration  applied  to  those  colours  painted  over  an  already  fixed 
glaze  used  previously  for  the  glaze  pro])er.  Colour  possibilities  in 
any  method  of  decoration  are  largely  governed  by  the  temperature 
at  which  the  colour  needs  to  he  fired.  Clay  colours  are  more 
limited  in  range  than  the  underglaze  colours,  and  these,  in  turn, 
than  the  on  glaze  colours. 

Gold,  platinum  and  silver  have  been  largely  used  from  early 
18th  century  as  adjuncts  to  pottery  decoration,  especially  on  fine 
white  earthenware  and  |M)ttery  of  last  two  centuries.  At  first 
gold  leaf  was  a])])lied  with  a japanners  .size;  and  was  not  fired 
to  the  glaze,  hut  later  the  metals  have  gradually  been  fired  to  the 
surface  of  the  glaze,  in  like  manner  to  enamel  colours  by  mixing 
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the  pulverized  metal  with  a small  projxn*tion  of  Ihix,  or  fusible 
ground  glass. 

The  early  Chinese  and  Japanese  gilding  appears,  like  the 
European,  to  have  been  “sized”  or  “watergilt”,  not  fired.  It  is 
believed  the  use  of  “fired”  gold  was  taught  the  Oriental  by  the 
European  in  the  18th  century.  Today  “liquid”  gold  is  exported 
from  Europe  to  China  and  japan  for  the  use  of  potters. 

By  the  end  of  14th  century  knowledge  of  Tin  Enamel  was 
widespread  in  Italy,  and  preceded  the  glorious  painted  “Majol- 
ica” of  15th  and  16th  centuries.  As  a result  of  Italian  Renais- 
sance this  art  spread  widely  from  Italy  and  Spain  to  France, 
Holland  and  Germany,  finally  reaching  England  much  later. 

During  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  Chinese  Porcelain  began 
to  find  its  way  into  Europe.  The  whiteness  of  its  substance,  and 
marvelous  translucence  excited  the  attention  of  native  potters 
and  alchemists. 

The  first  recorded  European  imitation  of  Chinese  were 
was  at  Florence  in  1575-85,  by  alchemists  and  potters  under 
patronage  of  Francisco  di  Medici.  This  Florentine  porcelain,  the 
first  European  ware  made  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese,  forms 
a connecting  link  between  pottery  and  glass,  ad  may  be  considered 
either  as  pottery  rendered  translucent,  or  glass  rendered  opaque, 
by  shaping  and  firing  a mixture  containing  a large  percentage  of 
glass  with  a very  little  clay.  After  the  cessation  of  these  Floren- 
tine experiments,  little  or  no  European  attempts  are  known  for 
nearly  a century. 

In  European  countries  at  the  beginning  of  15th  century  we 
find  only  rudely  fashioned  and  decorated  wares,  tracing  the  slow 
developmet  of  primitive  native  craft  by  the  addition  of  Roman 
methods.  Such  wares  are  almost  entirely  for  utility  rather  than 
ornament,  clumsily  fashioned,  and  if  glazed  at  all,  with  coarse 
lead  glazes.  The  finest  expression  of  this  native  style  occurs  in 
Gothic  Tile  Pavements  in  France,  Germany  and  England.  The 
colours  of  these  are  entirely  due  to  the  clays,  with  no  painting. 

In  the  Far  East  the  Chinese,  the  greatest  race  of  potters  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  were  quietly  gathering  strength  until  from 
their  glazed  and  hard  fired  pottery  emerged  marvelous  white 
translucent  porcelain,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  mediaeval  world. 

In  China,  as  in  every  other  country  where  pottery  making 
has  been  practised  for  centuries,  we  find  a natural  progression 
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from  primitive  pottery  akin  in  shape,  decoration  and  manufacture 
to  the  pottery  of  other  primitive  races  the  world  over. 

In  China  too  we  find  the  early  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles, 
etc.  as  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  then  the  usual  succession  of 
domestic  utensils,  funeral  vases,  and  vessels  for  religious  cere- 
monials. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Potter’s  Wheel  appeared  in 
China  earlier  than  elsewhere,  and  the  Chinese  potters  have  used 
the  simple  methods  of  carving,  and  "pressing”  with  molds,  which 
preceded  there  as  elsewhere  the  use  of  the  potter’s  wheel,  even 
more  than  other  nations. 

In  books  of  the  “Chow”  dynasty  (1122-249  B.C.)  the  differ- 
ence between  the  processes  of  "throwing”,  on  a wheel,  and  of 
'‘pressing”  from  molds  is  clearly  described,  and  it  is  instructive 
to  note  that  many  early  as  well  as  late  forms  of  Chinese  pottery 
are  remarkably  like  their  work  in  bronze — which  of  course  was 
'“cast.”  No  definite  date  can  be  assigned  to  Chinese  introduction 
of  “glaze.” 

The  earliest  glazed  specimens  are  denoted  by  the  Chinese  to 
“Han”  dynasty  (206  B.C. — 220  A.D.) — a date  much  later  than 
earliest  known  glazed  ware  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Perhaps  the 
idea  of  coating  a clay  vessel  with  a glaze  was  derived  by  China 
from  Chaldea  or  Assyria. 

The  Chinese,  however,  developed  the  potters  art  on  their 
own  lines,  for  we  have  ample  evidence  from  very  early  times  they 
fired  their  pottery  to  a much  higher  temperature  than  was  com- 
mon in  the  west  of  Asia,  and  thereby  discovered  types  of  glaze 
and  of  ])Ottery  that  remained  for  centuries  a mystery  elsewhere. 
The  glazed  wares  of  Han  dynasty  already  mentioned  are  quite 
unlike  any  contemporary  pottery  produced  in  Syria,  Egyj)t,  or 
luirope ; for  the  body  of  the  ware  is  so  hard  that  it  can  scarcely 
he  scratched  by  a knife,  and  the  dark -greenish  glaze  has  become 
iridescent  by  age ; as  though  it  contained  oxide  of  lead.  The 
low  fired  friable  wares  of  Assyria,  Egypt  and  Greece  seem  to 
have  had  no  attraction  for  the  Chinese,  and  the  glazes  on  their 
hard-fired  wares  were  naturally  different. 

The  Chine.se  aj)pear  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  that, 
at  a sufficiently  high  tem])erature  ]>ottery  can  he  glazed  with 
powdered  feldspathic  rock  mixed  with  lime.  At  fir.st  these  glazes 
were  used  on  any  ordinary  refractory  clay  which  might  burn  red. 
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drab,  or  buff,  the  germ  of  Chinese  porcelain,  the  most  advanced 
form  of  pottery  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

d'he  pottery  that  preceded  ])orcelain  was  not  only  the  matrix 
out  of  which  porcelain  was  developed,  but  in  certain  districts  in 
China,  where  the  necessary  raw  materials  do  not  occur,  similar 
wares  have  been  continuously  manufactured  to  this  day.  During 
the  centuries  the  technique  of  this  ]X)ttery  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  developments  in  preparation  and  mixture  of  clays, 
the  shaping  and  modelling  of  the  wares,  the  introduction  of 
coloured  enamels  or  glazes,  etc. 

Two  outstanding  types  of  Chinese  pottery — other  than  por- 
celain, have  greatly  influenced  European  pottery.  No  1 Yi- 
Hsing-Yao.  Pottery  generally  of  unglazed  fawn,  red,  or  brown 
stoneware,  made  in  Province  of  Kiang-Su.  The  general  forms, 
are  dainty  and  skillfully  finished — small  teapots,  cups,  etc.  This 
was  largely  made  in  the  Ming  j)eriod  A.D.  1308-1643  and  later, 
and  imported  into  Europe  by  the  Portuguese. 

This  pottery  and  true  Chinese  porcelain  were  totally  dif- 
ferent in  nature  and  origin,  but  potters  of  northern  Europe  re- 
garded every  kind  of  pottery  coming  from  the  Far  East  as  a 
species  of  porcelain,  and  imitation  of  this  Yi-Hsing-Yao  was 
widespread  during  late  17th  and  early  18th  centuries,  under  the 
name  of  “Red  Porcelain*’. 

No.  2 Chun-Yao  or  Kuang-Yao.*  Name  given  by  Chinese 
to  potters  of  Province  of  Kwang-tung.  These  are  hard-fired 
glazed  stonewares,  dark  grey,  red,  brown,  or  blackish  usually  with 
thick,  variegated  or  opalescent  glazes  of  grey-blue,  green,  yellow, 
or  red,  but  flecked,  veined  and  streaked  with  other  tints.  These 
wares  are  so  like  the  productions  of  “Sung"  dynasty  A.D.  960- 
1279  that  modern  pieces  are  often  taken  for  the  more  precious 
specimens  of  the  earlier  period. 

The  student  of  Chinese  pottery  must  be  alert  to  the  reverence 
of  Chinese  for  their  own  antiquities.  They  have  endeavoured  to 
reproduce  the  famous  wares  of  their  ancestors,  and  often  with 
such  skill  as  to  deceive  the  most  expert.  Even  when  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  was  at  its  highest  in  King-te-dsen.  potters 
in  other  parts  of  China  made  glazed  and  unglazed  wares  in 

* Pair  of  Flower  Pors  in  University  Museum,  Sung  Dynast}^  A.D. 
960-1269. 
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coloured  clays  and  the  Imperial  Factory  strove  to  reproduce  the 
most  archaic  wares  that  could  be  found  in  the  Empire. 

Porcelain.  Broadly  speaking  pottery  in  which  the  body  of 
the  ware  is  vitrified  and  translucent,  also,  broadly  speaking  in 
which  the  material  is  white  throughout  unless  minute  quantities 
of  metallic  oxides  have  been  definitely  added  for  colour.  It  is 
impossible  to  draw  a hard  and  fast  line  between  porcelain  and 
stoneware,  for  both  many  be  thoroughly  vitrified  and  translucent, 
in  thin  pieces — but  generally  stonewares  are  drab,  red  or  brown 
in  the  colour  of  the  fired  clay,  and  seldom  exhibit  the  precious 
quality  of  opalescence.  If  the  body,  of  a piece  of  pottery  is  not 
even  vitrified,  however  hard  it  may  be,  it  is  terra  cotta,  or  earthen- 
ware. The  Chinese,  accustomed  from  a very  early  period  to  fire 
their  pottery  at  a high  temperature  produced  vitrified  stoneware 
before  any  other  nation.  Also  they  glazed  these  stonewares  with 
fusible  mineral  substances — and  from  that  stage  the  natural  re- 
finements of  methods  must  necessarily  have  produced  porcelain. 

In  regions  where  beds  of  primary  clay  were  found — the  body 
of  the  ware  would  burn  whiter  than  elsewhere — and  a mixture 
of  limestone,  or  marble,  with  the  feldspathic  rock  would  give  a 
glaze  of  greater  ])urity,  and  brilliance,  and  one  more  readily 
fusible  and  spreading  over  the  whole  piece.  One  can  only  guess 
how  many  centuries  were  needed  before  a ware  white  enough, 
and  translucent  enough  to  be  now  classed  as  porcelain  was  pro- 
duced, but  the  process  must  have  been  of  gradual  evolution.  Some 
Chinese  writers  ascribe  to  remote  ])eriods  the  production  of  wares 
of  this  class,  but  where  authentic  examples  are  not  to  be  found, 
literary  evidence  alone  is  not  to  be  accepted  without  doubt.  Au- 
thorities now  believe  that  something  worthy  the  name  of  Porcelain 
was  made  in  dang  dynasty  A.D.  618-907  (Period  of  Horses  in 
University  Museum*)  but  we  have  few  pieces  earlier  than  Sung 
Dynasty  A.D.  960-1259  and  most  of  these  are  properly  more  fitly 
de.scribed  as  Stoneware. 

Under  Sung  Dynasty,  China  enjoyed  great  prosperity  and  all 
the  arts  were  cultivated.  Pottery  of  distinguished  merit  was 
made  in  many  districts,  and  much  of  it  is  classed  as  ])orcelain 
because  the  body  is  whitish  and  vitrified — hut  far  inferiour  in 


*IIorsc.s,  Camels — 'I' wo  Officials  ami  Guardian — splendid  artistic  urns. 
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finish  and  translucence  to  the  perfect  white  porcelain  of  later 
times. 

Prior  to  end  of  13th  century  we  have  no  record  of  any  pot- 
tery with  j>ainted  decoration — such  ornament  as  used  consists 
entirely  of  designs  incised,  or  modelled  in  the  clay.  The  principal 
decoration  is  found  in  varicoloured  glazes  both  of  stoneware  and 
porcelain.  This  early  glaze  is  never  clear  and  white,  as  in  later 
wares  and  generally  uneven,  imperfectly  fused,  and  indicates 
imperfect  technicpie — (they  were  just  learning  the  use  of  glaze). 
Those  of  this  period  most  highly  valued  are  the  “Celedons”  with 
cool  bluish  or  yellowish  greens  of  indescribable  depth  and 
softness. 

The  most  famous  of  these  now  very  rare  Sung  wares  were 
the  Chunchow  stonewares,  also  the  black  variegated  glazed  wares 
of  Fu-Kien  province  known  to  collectors  as  Hare’s  Fur  Cups — 
and  “Partidge  Cups”.  This  Sung  Period  is  that  in  which  Chinese 
Porcelain  became  known  beyond  its  native  country. 

Sulaiman,  a Mohammedan  traveller  in  9th  century  writes ; 
‘‘They  have  in  China  a very  fine  white  clay  of  which  they  make 
vases  as  transparent  as  glass,  water  is  seen  through  them.”  Its 
first  appearance  in  the  west  was  about  1188,  when  Saladin  sent  a 
present  of  forty  pieces  to  Sultan  of  Damascus.  From  this  time  on 
export  developed — particularly  in  “Celadon”  wares  of  Lung- 
Chuan.  This  famous  ware  the  Green  Porcelain  of  the  Chinese, 
probably  an  imitation  of  Jade — survives  mostly  as  thick,  heavy 
dishes,  bowls  and  jars,  bearing  incised  or  fluted  patterns  coated 
with  a thick  green  glaze  of  remarkably  soft  tone.  Though  the 
body  of  the  ware  is  white  when  it  is  broken,  yet  any  parts  not 
covered  by  the  glaze  have  a reddish  brown  colour,  due  to  the  un- 
refined paste,  and  when  in  later  times  the  ware  was  reproduced 
this  reddish  brown  tint  had  to  be  imitated  artificially.  This 
ware  was  highh^  prized  in  China,  Japan,  the  East  Indes  and  all 
Mohammedan  lands.  It  was  largely  used  in  Persia  and  specimens 
have  been  recovered  during  last  century  from  East  Coast  of 
Africa  and  as  far  west  as  Morocco.  Archbishop  Warham’s  cup 
at  New  College,  Oxford  is  the  first  known  specimen  to  reach 
England,  a celadon  bowl  of  time  of  Henry  VHI. 

The  Sung  Dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  Tatars  under 
Kublai  Khan,  (grandson  of  Jenghis  Khan)  who  ruled  until  1368, 
when  the  great  native  Ming  Dynasty  was  established.  During  this 
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Tatar  or  Yuan  Dynasty,  little  progress  occurred,  but  two  impor- 
tant changes  took  place. 

1st  The  concentration  of  the  industry  at  King-te-chen 
completed  in  early  days  of  Ming  Dynasty. 

2nd  The  introduction  of  painted  decoration  under  a white 
transparent  glaze — the  idea,  and  perhaps  the  necessary  cobalt 
mineral  were  brought  from  Persia. 

King-te-chen  was  already  a pottery  centre  when  its  factories 
were  rebuilt  by  Hung-Wu,  the  founder  of  Ming  Dynasty  in  1369, 
who  made  this  the  Imperial  works.  Porcelain  workers  were  at- 
tracted thither  resulting  in  abandonment  of  many  other  old  cen- 
tres. 

The  earliest  painted  Chinese  porcelain  strongly  suggest  ideas 
imported  from  Persia,  in  form,  substance  and  ornament,  and  the 
technique  also,  for  the  ware  was  fired  before  glazing.  These 
glazes  being  similar  to  those  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  and  quite  un- 
like the  Chinese  Sung  period — the  new  glazes  were  fired  at  a 
lower  heat.  Rapid  improvement  in  technical  skill  followed  the  con- 
centration as  King-te-Chen. 

The  varied  colours  of  Persian  use,  however,  would  not  en- 
dure the  high  temperatures  used,  excepting  blue  from  cobalt, 
and  a wonderful  blood  red  obtained  from  copper.  Blue  and 
white  painted  porcelains  were  unknown  in  13th  century  but  were 
fully  developed  at  beginning  of  15th  centiiry. 

During  Ming  ])eriod  was  developed  the  marvelous  eggshell 
porcelain  of  most  delicate  ware.  Also  the  well  known  perforated 
ware  generally  called  Grain  of  Rice.  The  15th  century  ])roduc- 
tion  is  rated  as  finest  of  its  class,  but  the  Chinese  never  abandon 
an  old  method,  and  continue  to  make  blue  and  white  porcelain 
often  of  very  good  quality,  yet  rarely  equalling  the  older  ware. 

It  is  only  towards  end  of  16th  century  we  find  first  examples 
of  porcelain  decorated  with  colours  fired  over  the  glaze.  Probably 
this  development  arose  from  use  of  enamel  on  metal,  which  had 
spread  from  Byzantium  to  China,  and  which  Chinese  developed 
with  great  skill.  The  very  nature  of  Chinese  glazes  requiring 
such  high  tem|)eratures  severely  restricted  the  underglaze  to  cobalt 
blue  and  uncertain  cop]^er  red.  The  Western  potters,  to  obtain 
their  rich  polychromatic  effects  had  to  find  other  technique  and 
adopted  the  device  of  using  a finished  piece  of  blue  and  white 
and  further  decoration  by  very  fusible  colours  painted  over  the 
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fixed  glaze,  and  then  attached  to  the  glaze  by  refiring  at  a lower 
heat  equal  only  to  that  used  by  the  enaineler  on  metals. 

At  first  these  “On  Glaze”,  or  Enamel  Colours  were  applied 
as  thin  washes  as  in  the  Ming  three  colour  decorations  of  green, 
purple  and  yellow,  developing  with  Ming  five  colour  schemes  in 
which  these  same  colours  are  combined  with  an  overglaze  red, 
all  being  painted  over  a skeleton  ])attern  in  underglaze  blue. 

In  early  17th  century  King-te-Chen  factories  must  have  pro- 
duced a very  large  quantity  of  porcelain.  The  requirements  of 
the  Court  were  enormous.  One  of  the  stq^ervising  censors  remon- 
strating with  the  Emperor,  declared  that  one  year’s  demands  com- 
prised over  96,000  pieces.  The  wares  of  this  j)eriod  are  inferiour 
both  in  material  and  workmanship  to  those  of  immediately  pre- 
ceding and  following  periods.  Quality  being  sacrificed  to 
quantity,  but  the  export  trade  was  much  stimulated.  About  this 
time  Chinese  adopted  forms,  colours  and  decorations  for  these 
export  wares  not  in  accordance  with  Chinese  usage,  but  pre- 
sumably more  suited  to  foreign  tastes. 

Hence  the  Persian  and  Syrian  styles  of  painted  blue  decora- 
tion of  15th  and  16th  centuries.  Now  for  the  first  time  came  a 
direct  European  demand  and  cargoes  were  brought  to  Europe  by 
Portuguese,  and  later  by  the  Dutch.  The  production  of  these 
wares,  however,  slowly  modified  the  work  of  the  Chinese  them- 
selves, and  paved  the  way  for  the  new  styles  of  late  17th  and 
early  18th  centuries. 

The  collapse  of  Ming  Dynasty  definitely  separated  the  first 
great  period  of  Chinese  porcelain  from  its  second  and  culminating 
period.  The  works  at  King-te-Chen  were  destroyed  more  than 
once  in  17th  century.  Notwithstanding  this  however,  the  potters 
remained  for  the  reigns  of  Kang-Hsi,*  Yung-Chang  and  Kien- 
lung.  1662-1795  covered  a century  and  a half,  within  which  pe- 
riod the  high  water  mark  of  artistic  production  was  reached 
and  passed. 

During  this  period  the  Chinese  mind  displays  both  an  eager 
spirit  of  experiment  yet  reverencing  the  production  of  past  ages, 
and  were  practicing  the  new  methods  of  On  Glaze  decoration. 

The  “Sang-deBoef”  vases,  and  Hawthorn  Ginger  Jars  came 

*Kang-Hsi  period  1662-1722.  (Specimen  parts). 
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to  perfection  and  eggshell  wares  were  made  in  great  perfection. 
Imperial  interest  and  support  were  given. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  Tea  became  a fashionable 
drink  and  the  East  India  Company  set  about  supplying  the  appro- 
priate apparatus  for  its  preparation.  A small  teapot  of  unglazed 
pottery  was  considered  best  for  the  new  beverage.  Great  numbers 
of  such  pots  made  in  district  of  Yi-Shing  near  Shanghai  were 
acquired  by  East  India  Co.  agents  and  forwarded  to  Europe  with 
shipments  of  tea. 

Many  potters  flourished  in  Yi-Shing  1573-1644  making  per- 
fume boxes,  vases  and  other  articles  as  well  as  the  famous  teaware. 
In  general,  their  product  varied  from  a soft  pottery  to  a hard 
stoneware,  usually  red  but  sometimes  chocolate  brown,  buff  or 
drab.  It  was  nearly  always  unglazed.  These  were  made  with 
great  care.  Lids  and  covers  always  precisely  fitted.  Proportions 
and  finish  were  invariably  pleasing. 

Erom  an  early  Chinese  record  we  learn  the  ideal  Teapot  was 
shallow  and  small  to  conserve  the  flavour  of  the  tea,  and  to  per- 
mit each  guest  to  have  a pot  to  liimself.  The  cover  should  be 
convex  within  and  the  pot  have  a straight  spout  to  avoid  clogging 
with  tea  leaves.  Although  many  ])ieces  of  Chinese  Redware  were 
fashioned  in  fantastic  forms,  forests,  birds  and  animals,  it  was 
the  simpler  shapes  that  appealed  to  the  occidental  taste.  One  of 
the  favourite  modes  of  decoration  was  to  engrave  the  surface 
with  seal  characters — this  art  sometimes  took  many  years  to 
develop  required  skill.  The  most  popular  decorations  were  j)lum 
blossom  sprays.  Much  of  this  ware  is  later  imitation  of  earlier 
work. 

Red  stoneware  has  been  continuously  made  in  China  from 
the  Ming  Period  to  the  present.  (4nly  knowledge  born  of  experi- 
ence can  distinguish  the  antique  from  the  modern.  The  old  shaj)es 
are  still  in  use.  Perhaps  the  best  guide  in  identifying  old  pieces 
are  signs  of  wear  and  a certain  darkening  of  tbe  body  due  to 
many  years  use. 

Under  the  great  Ihnperor  Kang-Hsi,  1662-1722,  the  Chinese 
ex])ort  trade  vastly  ex])anded.  The  Dutch  ICist  India  Co.  founded 
1609  brought  to  Ihiroj)e  vast  quantities  of  ])orcelain.  European 
efforts  to  discover  Chinese  formula  for  hard  ])aste  were  not  im- 
mediately successful — the  Dutch  made  some  aj)proach.  The 
j)rinciple  established  in  making  Red  Ware  by  fusing  clay  with 
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a natural  tiiix,  established  the  direction  post  for  the  greater  in- 
vention of  true  porcelain  to  follow. 

Armorial  China  for  Eiiroi>ean  market  was  manufactured  at 
King-te-chen,  and  decorated  in  Canton.  The  changes  in  decora- 
tion replacing  the  older  painting  in  blue  under  the  glaze,  by  over- 
glaze profoundly  influenced  the  style  of  painting.  In  the  earlier 
wares  the  treatment  is  hold  and  vigorous  and  the  colours  were 
softened  by  the  melting  glaze  while  painting  on  an  already  flred 
glaze  recjuires  fine  line  delicate  drawing,  which  was  impossible 
on  the  softer  surface  of  other.  Naturalism  supplants  conventional 
decoration,  and  elaborate  minuteness  of  finish  the  broad  free- 
dom of  direct  brushwork. 

In  19th  century  the  growth  of  European  and  American 
manufacture,  aided  by  improved  machinery  and  kilns  practically 
extinguished  the  export  trade  of  Chinese  wares  and  imperial 
patronage  declined,  and  the  political  difficulties  of  China  left  less 
leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  King-te-chen  was  again 
destroyed  in  Taiping  revolution  1851-61.  Since  then  it  has  been 
rebuilt,  and  is,  or  was  recently,  producing  Chinese  porcelain. 
Tempted  by  the  high  prices  now  paid  in  America  and  Europe  for 
18th  century  wares,  modern  copies  of  Sang-deBoef  vases  and 
Hawthorn  Ginger  Jars  have  stimulated  undesirable  attention. 

During  18th  century  we  see  gradual  disappearance  of  ancient 
methods  in  favour  of  wares  of  a beautiful  white-body,  decorated 
only  with  onglaze  colours,  these  principally  “famille  rose”,  and 
a very  large  production  of  inferiour  wares  in  European  shapes, 
and  decorated  with  onglaze  painting  and  gilding  to  suit  the 
European  18th  century  taste. 

This  Armorial  China,  much  of  which  was  attributed  to  Lowes- 
toft does  not  compare  favourably  with  the  native  wares — the 
material  is  seldom  of  best  quality,  and  the  Chinese  rendering  of 
European  Arms  and  Crests  are  inferiour  to  their  own  traditional 
shapes  and  decoration.  Much  of  the  Armorial  China,  though 
manufactured  at  King-te-chen,  was  decorated  in  Canton,  and  a 
school  of  pottery  decorators  was  established  there  for  the  export 
trade  but  also  produced  some  works  in  pure  Chinese  taste,  partic- 
ularly some  of  the  Ruby-Backed  Plates,  dishes  and  small  cups 
and  saucers  decorated  with  cocks,  peonies,  etc. 

Nanking  means  “The  Southern  Capital”,  is  comparatively 
near  Shanghai,  and  about  equidistant  between  Canton  in  the 
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south  and  Peking  on  the  north,  is  on  south  bank  of  Yangtze- 
Kiang,  the  chief  water  way  of  China  and  dates  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644)  on  the  site  of  a city  of 
various  names  for  more  than  2,000  years  previously.  Seat  of 
the  imperial  court  during  reigns  of  first  two  “Ming”  emperors, 
later  deserted  by  court  for  Peking. 

In  Taiping  Rebellion  1853 — captured  and  the  ancient  wall 
destroyed — of  which  some  portions  remain  about  70  feet  high 
and  30  feet  width  of  base,  pierced  by  13  gates. 

The  most  conspicuous  public  building  was  Porcelain  Tower 
begun  in  1413,  an  octagonal  building  about  260  feet 
high,  the  outer  walls  cased  with  bricks  of  finest  white 
porcelain,  and  each  of  the  nine  stories  marked  by  overhanging 
eaves  of  green  glazed  porcelain  tiles.  From  the  eaves  hung  152 
bells  and  countless  lanterns.  Nanking  one  of  the  chief  literary 
centres  of  the  Empire,  besides  being  famous  for  manufacturing 
industries.  Textiles — Nankin  and  procelains.  The  most  famous 
porcelains  came  from  the  Province  of  Kiang-Si,  the  seat  of  the 
industry  being  at  King-te-chen.  where  Imperial  works  were  estab- 
lished about  A.D.  1000.  The  finest  products  were  sent  to  Peking 
for  use  of  the  Emperor.  At  one  time  it  was  said  that  a million 
workmen  were  employed  and  the  kilns  numbered  600. 

Destroyed  1850  in  Taiping  Rebellion,  since  somewhat  re- 
built but  its  product  inferiour  in  both  colour  and  finish  to  that 
previously  made.  At  present  King-te-chen  has  160  furnaces  and 
employs  160,000  workmen. 

The  common  “Rice  Bowls”  sold  throughout  China  are  manu- 
factured there.  Export  sales  about  $2,500,000. 

Lowestoft,  in  Sufifok,  England,  was  an  ancient  fishing  town. 
During  the  later  18th  century  a china  factory  flourished  there, 
hut  this  factory  was  small  and  has  attracted  more  than  merited 
attention  because  some  writers  erroneously  attributed  to  it  large 
quantities  of  Armorial  ware  undoubtedly  made  in  China.  Recent 
excavations  of  site  of  this  factory  indicate  it  was  of  minor  im- 
])ortance  and  princi])ally  engaged  in  ])roducing  cheap  wares  more 
largely  imitating  other  hhiglish  factories.  Probably  u consider- 
able (juantity  of  Chinese  ware  was  smuggled  into  hmgland 
through  Lowestoft — at  least  that  is  one  ex])lanation  given  to  the 
widespread  use  of  the  term  “Lowestoft”  to  these  wares  by  deal- 
ers and  collectors. 
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Through  the  various  “India  Companies”  the  importation  of 
Chinese  procelains  increased  largely.  With  the  organization  of 
pottery  as  a factory  industry  in  the  18th  century,  improved  kilns 
were  developed,  and  the  type  now  largely  used  in  civilized  coun- 
tries is  practically  a reverboratory  furnace  from  ten  to  twenty- 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  similar  height,  capable  at  one  firing, 
of  containing  as  much  as  the  annual  output  of  a mediaeval  potter. 
Recently  the  development  of  gas  fired  kilns  has  improved  both 
certainty  and  economy  in  use. 

During  the  18th  century  England  developed  “Bone  China” 
by  adding  calcined  bones  to  the  other  ingredients.  This  process 
continues  to  be  largely  used  today  in  America,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Germany. 

The  19th  century  saw  a great  growth  of  output  owing  to 
introduction  of  mechanical  methods  to  supplement  what  hitherto 
was  almost  pure  handicraft.  Machine  printing  was  introduced, 
almost  extinguishing  the  artistic  spirit.  Even  the  handwork  that 
persisted  was  affected  by  the  growing  dominance  of  machinery, 
and  decoration  became  mechanical  until  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  a revival  of  old  methods  produced  some  fresh  and 
original  work. 

In  every  country,  a few  were  striving  to  restore  to  their  an- 
cient craft  something  of  artistic  taste  and  skill  and  with  some 
results. 

Chinese  porcelains  are  fired  at  so  high  a temperature  that  a 
glaze  feldspar  softened  by  lime  and  silica  is  found  most  suit- 
able. Hard-fired  stoneware  if  rich  in  silica,  may  be  salt  glazed — 
while  for  clays  that  cannot  be  fired  at  highest  temperatures  lead 
glazes  are  used.  Addition  of  sand  to  such  clays  make  salt  glazing 
practicable. 

“Lowestoft”  is  the  term  frequently  used  to  denote  Chinese 
Export  Ware.  An  attempt  is  made  to  substitute  “Armorial  China” 
for  such  pieces  but  this  is  quite  unsatisfactory,  as  much  of  the 
type  of  ware  bears  no  armorial  designs,  but  is  similar  in  form 
and  decoration,  and  in  lack  of  real  quality.  Chinese  porcelains 
exported  prior  to  1760  is  often  of  better  execution — before  the 
flood  of  export  production.  Pieces  made  subsequently  are  usu- 
ally less  elaborately  decorated.  After  1800  greater  elaboration 
is  again  in  evidence,  but  is  usually  of  a coarse  and  slap  dash  type 
in  which  the  older  refinement  of  ])attern  and  technique  yields  to 
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bolder  and  cruder  efiforts  more  easily  achieved,  however,  occa- 
sional late  items  have  rare  distinction  and  high  excellence.  Many 
persons  think  all  oriental  ware  is  of  equal  merit,  all  out  of  the 
same  pot,  but  much  of  the  export  wares — particularly  for  the 
American  market  was  “bargain  stufif” — and  the  buyer  received 
just  what  he  paid  for,  and  no  more.  These  wares  were  inferiour 
to  those  produced  a few  years  before,  and  to  the  best  products 
of  the  same  period  where  cost  was  not  given  undue  weight. 

In  any  event  these  less  worthy  pieces  have  significance  as 
mementoes  of  the  great  days  of  the  “China  Trade'’  which  got 
under  way  from  1784  on  to  the  early  19th  century.  Probably 
little  of  the  export  ware  at  this  period  is  as  fine  in  body  as  that 
made  for  oriental  consumption,  or  as  that  made  prior  to  1750 
for  export.  If  a specimen  be  held  to  a strong  light  many  imper- 
fections may  be  seen ; and  the  glazing  is  usually  heavy  and  coarse. 
Many  of  the  larger  platters  brought  home  by  seafaring  ancestors 
in  late  1700’s  and  early  1800’s,  though  properly  prized  for  asso- 
ciation, have  not  too  much  merit  or  excellence. 

Such  gradations  are  readily  explainable.  When  European 
traders  first  began  to  purchase  porcelain  in  the  Orient  they  ac- 
quired native  wares,  as  they  found  them.  Mainly  underglaze 
“Blue  and  White’’  and  of  prevailingly  good  quality,  thin,  quite 
“clear  white”,  coni])act  in  body,  but  inclined  to  brittleness.  The 
decoration  is  usually  “heathen  designs”,  female  figures,  pagodas, 
dragons,  flowers,  etc. 

At  the  outset  western  traders  had  no  thought  of  furnishing 
their  own  decorative  patterns  or  s|)ecial  shaj)es  for  the  Chinese 
to  copy.  This  did  not  last  long  and  as  early  as  1690  attempts  to 
Europeanize  oriental  porcelains  had  hegun,  as  indicated  by  some 
early  specimens  of  “Blue  and  White”  Armorial.  These  are  still 
of  an  excellent  grade  of  white  ])orcelain,  with  carefully  executed 
l^ainting  in  blue,  and  also,  as  on  Chinese  wares  of  same  ])eriod, 
with  decoration  pencilled  on  under  side  of  ])late  rim. 

By  1700  European  customers  placed  orders  for  plates  with 
monograms  or  crests.  The  decorations  were  but  secondary  addi- 
tions to  pieces  otherwise  ])redominantly  “(Oriental”  in  design  and 
(jualily.  Among  them  are  howls  and  ])lates  with  characteristic 
Kang-Ilsi  (1662-1722)  and  Yung  Cheng  deocrative  motifs,  amid 
which  hhiglish  heraldic  devices  have  been  ingeniously  jdanted. 
I'he  latest  of  these  are  about  1750.  Meantime  commercialization 
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progressed  and  “made  to  order”  forms  adaj)ted  to  European 
usage  became  profital)le. 

The  great  productive  era  of  occideutalized  Chinese  porcelain 
followed,  and  competitive  efforts  to  cheajjen  costs  began.  So  far 
as  costs  go,  this  was  highly  successful,  hut  the  cpiality  suffered. 
Much  warped,  or  otherwise  defective  ware  was  j)reserved  ex- 
pressly for  the  foreign  devil  chiselers,  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  destroyed.  Fortunately,  however,  there  were  some  buyers 
\vho  sought,  and  paid  for,  the  best  wares  obtainable. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  ORIENTAL  INSTITUTE 
IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

An  Illustrated  Talk  by  John  A.  Wilson 

Director  of  the  Oriental  Institute  of  the  U niversity  of  Chicago, 
before  the  N lunismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  on  February  25,  1928 

An  apology  is  due  this  society  for  introducing  so  youthful  a 
subject  as  the  study  of  the  ancient  Near  East.  It  is  a paradox 
that  our  knowledge  of  oldest  civilized  man  is  fresh  news.  The 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  was  founded 
in  1857.  This  was  fourteen  years  before  Schliemann  began  his 
work  at  Troy,  shifting  an  emphasis  in  archeology  toward  excava- 
tion. Twenty-five  years  after  your  society  was  founded,  Flinders 
Petrie  was  beginning  to  examine  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  with 
an  attempt  at  objective  analysis.  Petrie’s  insistence  that  all  ex- 
cavated material  must  be  studied  without  regard  to  intrinsic 
value  or  artistic  merit  inaugurated  the  era  of  scientific  work. 

Scientific  method  was  somewhat  slow  in  capturing  the  field, 
and  it  was  not  until  1910  that  excavations  operated  under  methods 
which  guaranteed  control.  Now  governments  which  have  an  anti- 
([iiities  law  insist  that  expeditions  must  be  manned  by  professional 
technicians  who  know  how  to  record  and  preserve  the  material 
which  is  removed. 

The  Oriental  institute  has  the  ancient  Near  bAst  as  its  field 
of  interest.  Why  should  an  American  institution  confine  itself 
to  that  period  and  that  area?  In  that  part  of  the  world  running 
from  h^gyi)t  east  through  Iran,  civilized  life  developed  earlier 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  A favorable  climate  was 
an  important  factor  in  inducing  these  origins.  Similarly,  a favor- 
able climate  has  jireserved  to  us  more  jihysical  objects  with  greater 
documentation  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  world. 

There  we  find  the  beginnings  of  agricultural  life,  of  govern- 
ment and  law,  of  literature  and  science,  and  all  tbe  elements  of 
our  modern  business  life.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  Baby- 
lonian clay  tablets  are  economic:  bills  of  sale,  letters  of  credit, 
contracts,  and  promissory  notes.  A young  man  working  at  the 
Oriental  Institute  is  drawing  grajihs,  making  price  charts  cover- 
ing hundreds  of  years,  based  on  these  cuneiform  clay  tablets  from 
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ancient  Mesoix)taniia.  They  are  magnificent  material  to  show  the 
heginnings  of  business  life  and  the  credit  system. 

Fort}'  years  ago  the  American  historian  James  Henry 
Breasted  recognized  that  no  one  man  could  cope  with  the  profuse 
material  from  the  Near  East.  He  dreamt  of  an  institute  wherein 
scholarly  specialists  would  work  together  to  trace  the  great  story 
of  the  rise  of  human  civilization.  It  was  not  until  1919  that  Dr. 
Breasted  succeeded  in  founding  the  Oriental  Institute  with  the 
initial  aid  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  Since  that  time  the 
Institute  has  had  a dozen  field  expeditions  o])erating  in  Egypt, 
Palestine.  Syria,  Turkey,  Iraq,  and  Iran,  and  has  already  pub- 
lished almost  ninety  volumes  reporting  on  its  researches.  These 
volumes  range  from  technical  studies  in  ancient  grammar  to  gen- 
eral popular  reports  on  excavations.  Together  they  make  up  a 
great  story  of  consecutive  record  of  man’s  attempts  to  lift  himself 
toward  a fuller  life. 

Of  our  many  field  experiences  in  reconstructing  this  picture 
I shall  here  mention  only  one. 

In  Palestine  the  Oriental  Institute  is  excavating  the  ancient 
mound  of  Megiddo,  guarding  a pass  in  the  Carmel  range.  From 
Thutmose  HI  in  1479  B.C.  to  General  Allenby  in  1918  A.D. 
there  have  been  critical  battles  at  Megiddo.  This  is  Armageddon, 
the  battlefield  of  the  nations,  the  place  where  the  final  conflict 
between  good  and  evil  will  take  place. 

Three  years  ago  that  same  archeologist  who  began  scientific 
excavation  and  who  is  still  excavating  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 
Sir  Flinders  Petrie,  visited  Megiddo,  stood  on  the  mound  and 
snififed  the  air.  He  said  to  our  staff : “The  prevailing  breeze 
comes  from  the  northwest,  from  the  Mediterranean,  does  it  not?" 
\\T  agreed.  He  said,  “You  will  find  the  palace  of  the  princes 
in  this  northwest  corner,  because  they  built  where  they  could 
catch  that  cooling  breeze  from  the  sea.'’ 

We  sank  a deep  trench  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  mound 
and  soon  found  massive  stone  walls.  Developing  these  walls  out. 
we  found  that  we  had  a palace  area  running  from  about  1500  to 
1100  B.C 

Some  of  the  small  intimate  rooms  of  this  palace  were  floored 
with  crushed  limestone.  In  one  small  room  a corner  of  this  white 
paving  had  been  replaced  by  a brown  earth  patch.  Some  ancient 
had  here  changed  the  flooring.  Wq  therefore  abandoned  the  pick 
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and  shovel  to  use  knife  and  brush  in  excavating  that  corner.  Just 
a few  inches  below  the  surface,  we  came  upon  a splendid  treasure 
of  gold,  the  personal  things  of  the  Prince  of  Megiddo  about  1350 
B.C.  It  is  another  document  in  the  history  of  Armageddon,  the 
battlefield  of  history.  The  Prince  must  have  feared  invasion  and 
buried  his  personal  things  against  the  invaders.  No  one  who 
knew  that  this  gold  was  buried  there  ever  returned  to  dig  it  up 
again. 

This  is  but  a sample  of  what  we  are  receiving  from  our  field 
expeditions.  Brilliant  as  is  the  picture  at  Megiddo,  it  is  no  more 
vivid  than  the  ])icture  provided  l)y  a document  written  in  clay 
telling  of  the  sale  of  a slave  girl.  This  great  variety  of  material 
goes  to  make  up  a uniform  picture  of  man’s  struggles  for  the 
better  life. 

Out  of  all  these  materials,  one  gets  a long-range  view  on  man’s 
history.  One  sees  six  thousand  years  of  ups  and  downs  and 
continuous  struggle  as  a single  story.  One  sees  that  man  has  an 
unquenchable  desire  to  find  the  better  life  for  himself  and  those 
about  him.  Man  will  not  rise  automatically.  There  is  no  evolu- 
tionary ])rocess  which  will  push  him  upward  to  continually  better 
things.  He  can  rise  by  learning  the  results  of  sad  experience, 
and  he  can  rise  by  lifting  himself  painfully  by  his  bootstraps.  He 
has  an  insistent  desire  to  rise,  and  if  this  is  channelled  along 
lines  of  mutual  understanding,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  may 
not  go  on  to  build  a saner  world. 
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SOME  PHASES  OE  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society,  November  2,  1938) 

P)Y  Dr.  Henry  Pleasants,  Jr. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  is  meeting  here  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Franklin  Bache,  it 
has  seemed  fitting  to  confine  the  observations  of  your  speaker  to 
such  phases  of  the  American  Revolution  as  were  directly  concerned 
with  this  immediate  neighborhood,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  tell 
a detailed  story  of  the  campaigns  of  1777-1778  in  Chester  County. 
Many  of  the  gentlemen  present  are  probably  better  informed  than 
your  speaker  on  such  well  known  events  as  the  Battle  of  Brandy- 
wine; the  Battle  of  Paoli,  (let  us,  for  the  sake  of  military  accu- 
racy. forbear  calling  it  a “Massacre”),  and  the  great  encampment 
at  Valley  PMrge. 

The  important  matter  to  be  presented  for  your  consideration 
is  the  definite  evidence  that  the  objective  of  General  Sir  William 
Howe,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  British  Army,  was  not  Phila- 
delphia so  much  as  the  supplies  of  the  American  Army  at  War- 
wick, Coventry  and  Yellow  Springs  in  northern  Chester  County. 
This  fact  has  apparently  missed  the  attention  of  most  historians 
except  Hinton,  who  published  his  History  of  the  United  States,  in 
1849. 

In  support  of  this  theory,  let  us  review  very  briefly  the  move- 
ments of  the  British  in  their  march  from  the  Head  of  Elk  into 
Chester  County.  A glance  at  the  official  map,  prepared  by  Howe’s 
officers  shows  that  the  British  moved  first  in  the  direction  of  Wil- 
mington. They  encountered  resistance  at  Iron  Hill  and  Couch’s 
Bridge;  and  in  the  success  of  these  engagements  threatened  to 
corner  the  Americans  against  the  Delaware.  Washington,  however, 
extricated  his  whole  army,  and  moved  up  the  Brandywine  to  a 
strong  position  on  the  heights  near  Chadds  Ford. 

General  Howe  now  led  his  forces  almost  directly  northward 
through  Hockessin,  Delaware,  to  a point  just  South  of  Kennett 
Square,  arriving  there  on  the  evening  of  September  10th,  1777. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  the  Hessians,  under 
Knyphausen,  had  made  an  extensive  foray  into  the  townships  of 
Oxford,  New  Garden  and  London  Grove  prior  to  joining  the 
main  body  of  the  British  Army  on  September  10th.  This  fact  is 
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amply  vouched  for  by  the  claims  for  damages  made  by  farmers 
of  this  district  according  to  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  1782.  The 
exact  route  of  the  British  may  be  traced  accurately  by  studying 
these  claims. 

At  this  point  in  his  march,  General  Howe  executed  a very 
dangerous  movement.  He  split  his  entire  army  on  the  very  eve 
of  a battle  with  the  enemy  who  was  less  than  ten  miles  distant  into 
two  sections,  one  under  Lieutenant  General  Knyphausen  to  march 
directly  against  the  Americans  at  Chadds  Ford,  and  the  other 
under  Lord  Cornwallis  and  himself  to  make  a wide  flank  move- 
ment of  approximately  sixteen  miles,  crossing  the  west  branch 
of  the  Brandywine  at  Trimble’s  Ford,  and  the  east  branch  at 
Jefferis’  Ford,  and  attacking  the  Americans  on  their  right. 

Historians  have  held  somewhat  divergent  views  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  such  an  unusual  movement.  Certainly  it  was  at  variance 
with  the  accepted  principles  of  military  tactics  of  that  period  ; yet 
for  that  very  reason  it  demands  careful  consideration.  General 
Howe  was  a leader  of  proven  ability.  The  danger  of  utter  failure 
in  such  a flank  movement  makes  it  unlikely  to  have  been  attempted 
in  the  absence  of  some  transcendently  important  reasons.  What 
they  were  concerns  us  very  clearly : 

First:  A direct  attack  upon  the  Americans  by  the  whole  Brit- 
ish Army  would  have  been  doubtful  of  success  in  view  of  the  ad- 
vantageous position  of  Washington  or  the  high  ground  across  the 
Brandywine. 

Second:  Even  if  such  a direct  attack  should  be  successful 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  actual  clash  of  armed  forces,  the  Amer- 
icans were  in  a position  to  fall  back  along  well  traveled  main  roads 
toward  their  stores  of  ammunition,  food  and  clothing  in  northern 
Chester  County. 

Third:  If  the  flank  movement  were  successful,  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  British  Army  might  be  able  to  catch  the  Americans, 
figuratively  s])eaking,  between  the  two  jaws  of  a pair  of  ])incers 
and  either  ca])ture  or  destroy  their  whole  army. 

Fourth:  bwen  if  the  flank  movement,  combined  with  the  di- 
rect attack  by  Knyjdiausen  failed  to  capture  or  destroy  the  Amer- 
ican Army,  the  retreat  of  Washington  must  necessarily  l)e  towards 
Chester  and  Philadelphia,  rather  than  towards  the  supplies  in  the 
north. 

WitlK)ut  atteni])ting  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  Battle  of 
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Brandywine,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  maps  that 
Howe  actually  did  accomplish  what  he  intended  in  forcing  the 
American  retreat  towards  Chester.  At  this  ])oint,  however,  we 
find  considerable  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  American  army  was 
either  not  so  very  badly  beaten  in  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  or 
else  that  Howe  was  definitely  negligent  in  following  up  his  ap- 
parent advantage.  Certainly,  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Ameri- 
cans to  the  outskirts  of  Chester  by  Major-general  Grant,  rein- 
forced by  Cornwallis,  was  a definite  error  in  military  judgment. 
This  was  later  made  apparent  by  the  countermarch  of  Cornwallis 
beginning  on  the  night  of  the  15th  and  16th  of  September. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  matter  under  discussion  becomes  ap- 
parent in  the  events  which  followed  in  rapid  succession : Washing- 
ton withdrew  his  entire  army  through  Chester  and  Darby  to  the 
western  shore  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  which  he  followed  to  the 
ford  or  fords  near  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  then  crossed,  and  re- 
plenished his  ammunition  and  supplies  from  the  depots  near  Ger- 
mantown. If  the  defense  of  Philadelphia  against  the  invasion  of 
the  British  had  been  his  main  consideration,  it  would  have  been  a 
simple  matter  for  him  to  have  established  a strong  defense  of  the 
city  by  guarding  the  fords  and  fortifying  the  high  ground  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Barren  Hill  and  Chestnut  Hill.  Instead,  he  re- 
recruited his  army ; rested  a day  or  two,  and  made  a long  forced 
march  westward  on  September  15th  along  the  Lancaster  and 
Swede’s  Ford  roads  to  White  Horse  Tavern,  a distance  of  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Philadelphia,  arriving  at  this  point  about  one 
o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  September  16th,  in  spite  of  wet  weather 
and  heavy  roads.  To  some  of  us  who  have  studied  the  situation, 
this  remarkable  march  fails  to  indicate  the  low  point  of  morale  in 
the  American  army  that  might  have  been  expected  as  the  result 
of  a conclusive  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  However  that 
may  appear,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  Washington  had  a definite 
objective  in  view  when  he  set  out  from  Germantown  ; namely,  to 
interpose  his  entire  force  between  the  British  and  the  precious 
stores  at  Warwick,  Coventry,  Hopewell  and  Reading.  A glance  at 
the  maps  will  show  that  the  well-established  routes  from  Wilming- 
ton and  Chester  towards  the  northern  section  of  Chester  County 
bisect  the  Lancaster  and  Swede’s  Ford  roads  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  old  White  Horse  Tavern,  now  known  as  Plane- 
brook.  A letter  from  General  Anthony  Wayne,  with  the  heading 
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“Radnor,  15th  mile  Stone,  Sept.  15,  1777”  to  General  Thomas 
Mifflin  indicates  that  it  was  hoped  that  the  Americans  could 
reach  this  point  in  time  to  execute  an  encircling  movement  on  the 
British  left  flank. 

The  facts  seem  to  suggest  that  General  Howe  was  none  too 
well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  Brandywine  encounter,  else 
he  would  have  moved  immediately  one  or  two  regiments  north- 
ward through  Turks  Head  (now  West  Chester)  and  crossed  the 
Chester  Valley.  The  pursuit  of  the  Americans  by  Grant  and  Corn- 
wallis to  the  outskirts  of  Chester  was  of  no  tactical  importance 
whatever.  From  the  evening  of  September  11th  to  the  morning 
of  September  16th,  the  main  body  of  the  British  lay  practically 
idle  at  Dilworthtown,  Chadds  Ford  and  Concord.  In  this  period, 
the  supply  base  at  the  Head  of  Elk  was  moved  to  Wilmington, 
where  a base  hospital  was  established  on  the  14th. 

The  British  line  of  march  took  its  course  almost  due  north- 
ward on  September  16th,  beginning  about  midnight  with  the  move- 
ment of  Cornwallis’s  forces  from  Ashton  Mills  and  following 
the  general  direction  of  Ridley  Creek  to  its  headwaters  on  the  pres- 
ent property  of  John  J.  Sullivan,  Esq.  at  Hershey’s  Mill  in  East 
Goshen  Township,  Chester  County.  The  Hessian  troops,  under 
Knyphausen  moved  northward  from  the  hills  above  Chadds  Ford 
through  Turks  Head,  and  followed  the  Boot  Road  to  the  Boot 
1 avern.  The  main  body,  under  General  Howe  moved  northward 
from  Dilworthtown  and  Concord,  probably  passing  somewhat  east 
of  Turks  Head,  close  to  Goshen  Baptist  Church  and  following  the 
road  or  roads  running  almost  ])arallel  to  the  routes  followed  by 
Kny])hausen  and  Cornwallis.  From  this  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that 
the  routes  taken  by  the  three  sections  of  the  British  army  converged 
exactly  at  the  White  Blorse  Tavern,  at  which  point,  ran  the 
Conestoga  Pike,  the  main  route  from  Philadelphia  to  Yellow 
Springs,  Warwick  and  other  important  bases  of  American  sup- 
])lies.  Had  Howe  been  successful  in  reaching  this  highway  before 
the  Americans,  his  course  up  the  Cone.stoga  Ih'ke  ])ast  this  house 
where  we  are  gathered  would  have  been  unoj^posed.  Wayne’s  let- 
ter, (juoted  ])reviously,  gives  clear  indication  that  the  route  of  the 
British  was  likely  to  be  northward,  rather  than  eastward  toward 
Idiiladelpbia,  although  he  exj)resses  anxiety  lest  they  “steal  a march 
and  pass  the  fords  in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls  unless  we  Imme- 
diately march  down  and  give  them  Battle.”  One  can  read  between 
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the  lines  of  his  letter  that  he  merely  regarded  this  possible  east- 
ward movement  as  a contingency  that  should  be  anticipated  by 
quick  action. 

W'ashington  reached  White  Horse  about  1 P.M.  on  September 
16th,  finding  no  evidence  of  the  British  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
immediately  marched  southward  by  the  Boot  Road,  Ship  Road  and 
“Road  to  the  Limestone,”  and  within  two  hours  established  his 
entire  army  of  nearly  15,000  men  on  the  heights  of  the  South  Val- 
ley Hills  along  what  is  now  known  as  the  King  Road.  His  extreme 
right  rested  about  the  Indian  King  Tavern,  and  his  extreme  left 
extended  to  Three  Tuns  Tavern,  close  to  what  is  now  Immaculata 
College  near  Frazer  Station. 

No  sooner  were  the  Americans  established  in  this  highly  ad- 
vantageous position  than  the  British  approach  was  observed.  The 
stage  was  set  for  a complete  clash  of  the  two  armies  of  full 
strength ; the  Americans  occupying  the  heights,  and  with  three 
or  more  avenues  of  withdrawal  into  the  Valley  toward  their  pre- 
cious stores  in  the  event  of  British  success  in  the  direct  attack 
against  their  united  front.  Had  this  battle  actually  taken  ])lace,  the 
result  would  have  been  transcendently  important,  with  the  odds 
in  favor  of  the  Americans. 

The  advance  units  of  Wayne  and  Maxwell  actually  engaged 
with  the  troops  of  Knyphausen  north  of  Boot  Tavern,  and  with 
the  troops  of  Cornwallis  at  Hershey’s  Mill.  Only  a few  shots  were 
fired,  however,  for  the  heavens  opened  and  a characteristic  Chester 
County  cloudburst  drenched  the  combatants,  ruining  their  powder 
and  making  any  movement  of  artillery  impossible.  Both  sides  aban- 
doned hostilities  forthwith. 

On  September  17th,  Washington  withdrew  his  entire  army 
across  the  Chester  Valley  and  proceeded  up  the  Conestoga  Road 
and  other  parallel  routes  to  Warwick  and  other  bases  of  supplies 
in  northern  Chester  County.  Whether  his  main  body  passed  this 
identical  point  or  not  is  a matter  of  conjecture;  but  it  is  likely  that 
a large  part  of  the  army  followed  what  is  today  a smaller  road 
from  the  top  of  the  North  Valley  hills  directly  northward  through 
the  present  village  of  Rapps  Corners  thence  down  into  Yellow 
Springs  where  an  American  hospital  and  stores  of  powder  were 
located.  We  have  documentary  evidence  to  show  that  General 
Wayne  probably  followed  this  Conestoga  Road  to  Warwick;  but 
the  fact  that  Washington's  immediate  command  crossed  the 
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Schuylkill  at  Parker’s  Ford  soon  after  this  leads  us  to  infer  that 
he  took  the  shortest  route  and  passed  through  Yellow  Springs. 

The  British  followed  the  Americans  into  the  Chester  Valley 
as  far  as  the  White  Horse  Tavern.  At  this  point,  their  army  turned 
almost  due  east,  apparently  abandoning  temporarily  whatever  idea 
may  have  been  considered  as  to  chasing  the  insurgents  and  attempt- 
ing to  capture  the  stores.  By  the  evening  of  September  18th,  the 
entire  British  army  was  encamped  in  the  fields  along  the  Swede’s 
Ford  Road  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Tredyffrin,  now  Howell- 
ville,  and  probably  occupying  much  of  the  ground  now  owned  by 
the  Cedar  Hollow  Lime  Company.  On  the  official  map  of  General 
Howe,  we  note  the  word  “Meeting”  just  west  of  the  encampment, 
and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  building  referred  to  was  St. 
Peters  Church,  which  is  still  standing. 

It  will  now  appear  obvious  that  the  British  Commander  found 
himself  in  a most  dangerous  i)Osition.  His  entire  army  lay  in  a 
Valley  between  two  ranges  of  high  hills;  his  line  of  communica- 
tions to  Wilmington  through  Turks  Head  was  definitely  vulnerable 
by  reason  of  its  length;  and  the  presence  in  southern  Chester 
County  of  the  Maryland  Militia,  under  Smallwood  made  an  attack 
on  supply  trains  exceedingly  probable. 

Washington  was  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  precarious  situa- 
tion of  Howe,  as  evident  from  his  letter  to  Wayne,  dated  Septem- 
ber 18th.  In  this  letter  he  ordered  Wayne  to  harrass  the  British 
rear.  This  letter  has  been  quoted  by  many  historians,  but,  strange 
to  say,  the  final  words  have  always  been  omitted,  although  they 
are  part  of  the  main  body  of  the  letter,  and  is  in  Washington’s 
own  handwriting.  These  words  are:  “but  beware  of  ambuscade.” 
In  view  of  the  occurrence  on  the  night  of  Sept.  19th,  this  warning 
is  especially  significant. 

Wayne  re-outfitted  his  brigade  at  Warwick,  and  was  probably 
on  his  way  to  oppose  the  British  even  before  Washington’s  letter 
reached  him.  Wayne  was  always  about  two  jumps  ahead  of  anyone 
else  in  the  American  army  when  action  was  imminent.  The  actual 
in.structions  in  Washington’s  letter  were  that  he  should  join  Small- 
wood at  White  Horse,  and  begin  a rear  guard  action  to  interfere 
with  the  cour.se  of  the  British  toward  the  upper  fords  of  the 
Schuylkill.  Historians  .seem  to  have  taken  it  f(u-  granted  that 
.Smallwood  was  with  the  main  body  of  Washington’s  forces;  hut 
letters  in  the  Maryland  Archives  prove  conclusively  that  he  was 
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in  the  vicinity  of  Nottingham,  Maryland  at  the  time  of  the  Battle 
of  Brandywine,  and  “about  nine  miles”  from  Nottingham  on  Sep- 
tember 14th.  Washington’s  instructions  must  have  l)een  dispatched 
to  Smallwood  in  plenty  of  time  for  the  Maryland  troo])s  to  reach 
White  Horse  on  the  evening  of  September  19th,  for  this  was  ac- 
tually accomplished. 

It  would  seem  ol)vions,  from  the  evidence  at  hand,  that  Wayne 
had  exceeded  his  authority  in  crossing  the  Valley  without  sup])ort. 
He  reached  White  Horse  ahead  of  Smallwood ; and  should  have 
waited  for  his  arrival.  Instead,  he  took  a strong  position  on  the 
top  of  the  South  Valley  Hills  close  to  the  present  town  of  Malvern. 
That  he  may  have  felt  justified  in  this  daring  movement  may  Ije 
explained  by  the  fact  that  his  position  would  enable  him  to  ob- 
struct tbe  path  of  the  British  in  the  event  of  a sudden  decision  on 
the  part  of  Howe  to  strike  for  Philadelphia  along  the  Lancaster 
road.  This  was  evidently  the  contingency  that  Wayne  feared  when 
he  wrote  to  General  Mifflin  from  Radnor  on  Sept.  14th. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Wayne 
fully  expected  Washington  to  take  advantage  of  the  British  isola- 
tion in  the  Chester  Valley.  He  had  written  a long  letter  to  Wash- 
ington explaining  in  detail  how  the  British  could  be  successfully 
attacked  from  no  less  than  four  or  five  advantageous  points  by 
Greene,  Sullivan,  Maxwell  and  the  main  body  under  Washington 
himself  as  well  as  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  troops  already 
in  the  rear  and  right  flank  of  the  invaders.  It  is  said  that  this 
letter  failed  to  reach  Washington.  Whether  or  not  it  reached  him 
in  time  for  such  an  attack  to  be  projected,  the  fact  remains  that 
he  should  have  foreseen  the  possibility  of  such  aggressive  tactics 
without  having  them  called  to  his  attention  by  a subordinate.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  opinion  that  in  this  phase  of 
the  campaign  Washington  was  either  definitely  negligent  or  else 
was  over  influenced  by  his  staff  and  council.  The  main  body  of  the 
American  army  actually  crossed  the  Schuylkill  River  at  Parker’s 
Ford  on  September  19th,  some  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  point 
where  W^ayne  and  Smallwood  had  been  actually  ordered  to  “har- 
rass  the  British  rear,  but  beware  of  ambuscade.”  If  ever  a sub- 
ordinate officer  was  left  “holding  the  bag,”  it  was  Wayne  on  Sep- 
tember 19th. 

What  followed  at  Paoli  is  too  well  known  to  be  more  than 
touched  upon.  On  the  night  of  the  very  day  when  Washington  was 
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crossing-  the  Schuylkill  at  Parker’s  Ford,  the  British,  under  Major- 
general  Charles  Grey  made  a surprise  attack  with  bayonets  on  the 
forces  of  Wayne.  The  success  of  this  attack  was  due  very  con- 
siderably to  the  failure  of  one  of  Wayne’s  subordinates  to  obey 
orders.  The  devastating  thoroughness  with  which  the  British  fell 
upon  the  disorganized  Americans  had  led  to  the  term  “massacre” 
being  applied  to  this  engagement.  This  is  scarcely  warranted ; es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  way  in 
which  the  British  army  could  be  saved  from  complete  destruction. 
The  rout  of  the  Americans  carried  with  it  the  inexperienced  militia 
of  Smallwood,  who  had  arrived  at  White  Horse  only  an  hour  or 
two  previously.  When  morning  came,  both  Smallwood  and  Wayne 
were  on  their  way  up  this  Conestoga  Road. 

It  now  becomes  apparent  that  the  approaches  to  Philadelphia 
were  wide  open  to  the  British.  Had  General  Howe  considered  the 
city  his  main  objective,  he  could  have  advanced  upon  it  by  way 
of  the  Lancaster  Road,  and  crossed  the  Schuylkill  at  the  falls 
without  opposition.  In  such  a movement,  he  would  have  main- 
tained a small  force  to  guard  the  passes  through  the  South  Valley 
Hills  against  rear  guard  action  by  the  Americans.  The  roads  were 
bad,  and  the  hills  steep;  besides  which,  the  high  ground  command- 
ing such  roads  would  have  rendered  it  possible  for  a small  body  of 
trained  troops  to  prevent  the  approach  of  a considerable  force  of 
attackers.  Such  a course  eastward  along  the  Lancaster  road  would 
have  shortened  by  many  miles  the  British  line  of  communications 
to  Wilmington  ; moreover,  it  would  have  even  permitted  the  re- 
moval of  the  base  higher  up  the  Delaware,  even  at  Chester,  since 
the  American  obstructions  to  the  British  warships  lay  much  nearer 
to  the  city  at  Red  Bank.  Mud  Island  and  Gloucester. 

We  mention  the  above  in  some  detail  only  in  support  of  our 
original  opinion  that  the  objective  of  the  British  commander  was 
the  control  of  northern  Chester  County  including  the  base  of  su])- 
]dies  referred  to.  Now,  in  further  .support  of  this  opinion  we 
offer  as  evidence  the  ])roof  that  Howe  was  not  content  with 
merely  proceeding  down  the  Valley  and  crossing  the  fords  in 
order  to  enter  Philadelphia,  as  most  historians  claim,  but  that  he 
continued  to  strike  directly  northward  with  a large  part  of  his 
army.  His  own  official  map  shows  .several  of  the  units  of  his 
command  extended  along  the  Ridge  Road  above  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Phoenixville,  but  which  at  that  time  was  known  as 
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Gordon's  Ford.  On  Howe’s  map,  the  section  designated  as  Moore 
Hall  was  somewhat  east  of  the  ford ; hnt  it  will  he  noted  that 
the  Hessian  Jiigers  and  Light  Infantry  lay  a considerable  dis- 
tance northwest  of  this  point.  This  fact,  when  combined  with 
the  claims  of  farmers  in  this  district,  indicate  a wider  invasion  of 
this  territory  by  the  British  than  has  been  hitherto  realized. 

Washington  appears  to  have  made  an  effort  to  oppose  the 
British  by  marching  from  Potts  Grove  (now  Pottstown)  to 
Pennypacker's  Mill  on  the  Perkiomen  Creek;  but  finding  such  a 
large  force  threatening  the  stores  at  Warwick,  Coventry  and 
possibly  the  main  supplies  at  Reading,  he  countermarched  to 
Pottsgrove  on  September  25th.  This  gave  the  British  opportunity 
to  cross  the  Schuylkill  at  “Norriton”  or  Swede’s  Ford,  (now 
Norristown)  and  take  up  an  unopposed  march  to  Philadelphia. 
Just  why  Howe  abandoned  the  idea  of  proceeding  to  Warwick 
we  have  no  evidence  at  hand ; but  the  local  traditions  of  that 
section  indicate  that  the  invasion  of  that  area  was  fully  expected. 
Within  the  past  twenty-five  years  American  cannon  were  dug  out 
of  a field  below  the  present  village  of  Warwick,  where  they 
had  been  hastily  buried  by  the  authorities  of  the  arsenal  lest  they 
fall  into  British  hands.  It  is  probable  that  subsistence  for  the 
British  army  was  difficult  to  obtain  in  that  section,  and  that  the 
line  of  communications  to  Wilmington  had  already  been  stretched 
beyond  the  practical  limits.  To  this  may  be  added  the  likelihood 
of  cold  weather  and  the  desire  of  Howe  to  establish  his  army  in 
comfortable  quarters  before  winter  set  in. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  actual  pillaging  of  property  by 
the  British  solders  under  General  Howe,  authorities  have  dif- 
fered most  radically.  Professor  Troyer  Anderson,  in  his  excel- 
lent book,  “The  Command  of  the  Howe  Brothers,”  leans  toward 
the  opinion  that  Howe  was  a strict  disciplinarian  and  issued 
stringent  orders  against  depredations.  His  proclamation,  issued 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the  Head  of  Elk  was  intended  to 
convey  reassurance  to  the  worried  landholders  that  he  intended 
to  treat  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonies  with  utmost  consideration. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Journal  of  John  Andre  mentions  the  execu- 
tion of  one  or  two  Hessians  “for  pillaging”,  shortly  after  the 
Battle  of  Brandywine  at  Turks  Head.  Even  if  we  are  willing  to 
accept  as  fact  the  belief  that  Howe  was  opposed  to  a program 
of  devastation  in  the  campaign  through  Chester  County,  we  are 
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forced  to  admit  that  the  actual  evidence  of  pillaging  by  the  British 
is  simply  incontrovertible.  The  Claims  List  presented  as  evidence 
shows  an  itemized  list  of  articles  carefully  appraised  and  sworn 
to  before  magistrates,  the  actual  monetary  loss  reaching  high 
figures.  From  this  may  be  deducted  certain  small  claims  by 
Chester  County  citizens  for  damage  by  British  soldiers  to  their 
property  in  distant  counties  and  at  periods  later  than  that  under 
consideration.  We  must  also  make  some  allowance  for  exag- 
geration ; but  we  must  also  counterbalance  these  exaggerations 
by  the  failure  of  many  citizens  to  make  any  claims  whatever  for 
losses.  In  general,  therefore,  we  must  consider  the  Claims  List 
as  a whole  a fair  estimate  of  damage.  The  blame  should  not  be 
laid  wholly  at  the  door  of  Sir  William  Howe,  but  rather  at  the 
door  of  his  subordinates  such  as  the  Hessian  commander  Knyp- 
hausen  whose  ideas  of  warfare  were  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  whose  soldiers  could  not  understand 
any  kind  of  warfare  which  did  not  include  looting.  Major- 
general  Charles  Grey  also  had  his  own  ideas  of  campaigning  in 
America  which  were  decidedly  unladylike. 

While  the  campaign  of  1777  came  to  a close  so  far  as  Chester 
County  was  concerned  directly,  with  the  occuj)ation  of  Lhiladel- 
l)hia  by  the  British  and  the  withdrawal  of  Washington  and  his 
forces  to  winter  (juarters  at  Valley  Forge,  the  operations  of 
combatant  f(jrces  along  the  Delaware  River  below  Philadelphia 
have  a distinct  relationshij)  to  the  campaign  of  that  year  in  siij)- 
porting  the  view  that  Howe’s  primary  objective  was  the  crippling 
of  the  American  army  by  ca])turing  its  stores  rather  than  the 
actual  occu])ation  of  the  city. 

The  British  commander-in-chief  had  already  suffered  one 
bitter  ex])erience  in  Boston  in  1775-6,  when  surrounded  by  the 
entire  American  Army,  and  being  forced  to  evacuate  the  city  and 
carry  his  campaign  to  New  York.  He  must  have  been  well  in- 
formed that  upon  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he  would  he  forced 
to  depend  for  subsistence  upon  supplies  brought  up  the  Delaware 
River.  So  long  as  tliat  river  was  closed  by  American  Batteries 
and  obstructions  in  the  channel,  he  would  he  in  a far  more  isolated 
and  infinitely  more  precarious  situation  than  he  had  been  in  Bos- 
t(jii.  Ilis  first  procedure  after  the  Battle  of  Germantown  was  to 
establish  gun  em])lacements  on  Province  Island,  now  Tinnicum, 
to  shell  the  rebel  forts  on  Mud  Island.  His  next,  was  to  send  a 
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large  detachment  under  Count  Donop  to  storm  the  American 
stronghold,  Fort  Mercer,  which  commanded  a wide  sweep  of 
the  channel.  Count  Donop’s  attack  was  a fiasco ; and  the  fate  of 
the  entire  British  army  hung  upon  the  artillery  activity  at  Province 
Island  which  was  keeping  up  an  incessant  j)ounding  on  the  de- 
fenders. 

The  hesistancy  and  indecision  of  Washington  at  this  critical 
period  is  well  known.  That  he  was  informed  of  the  conditions 
on  the  Delaware  is  perfectly  plain  in  the  correspondence  that  has 
been  preserved.  General  \Vayne  did  all  in  his  ])ower  to  galvanize 
Washington  and  his  Council  into  action.  Wayne  offered  to  lead  a 
regiment  of  fifteen  hundred  men  through  Darby  to  dislodge  the 
British  artillery  from  Province  Island,  but  the  advice  of  \Vayne, 
who  was  under  a cloud  by  reason  of  the  Paoli  fiasco,  was  ridiculed. 
When  W'’ashington,  after  a delay  of  six  terrible  weeks,  finally 
sent  General  Knox  and  Captain  Winthrop  Sargent  to  investigate 
the  matter  it  was  too  late.  Knox  and  Sargent  corroborated  the 
opinion  of  Wayne,  and  advised  immediate  action.  Before  the 
troops  could  move,  the  defenders  of  the  forts  were  forced  to  sur- 
render, and  the  Delaware  River  was  opened  to  the  British  supply 
vessels.  The  heroic  fortitude  of  the  defenders  of  these  forts  is 
a story  worth  telling  and  well  deserving  more  recognition  by 
historians.  Deserted  by  their  own  army  and  starving,  they  held 
their  ground  to  the  bitter  end.  Had  their  courage  been  recognized 
and  given  the  cooperation  that  was  its  due,  the  occupation  of 
Philadelphia  by  General  Howe  would  have  been  impossible. 

In  summing  up  the  essential  ])oints  that  become  apparent  in 
this  brief  sketch  of  little  known  phases  of  the  campaigns  of  1777- 
1778  of  the  American  Revolution,  particularly  from  a military 
and  tactical  standpoint,  we  are  struck  with  the  alternation  of 
brilliant  accomplishments  and  stupid  blunderings  on  the  part  of 
both  Howe  and  Washington.  It  is  not  for  us  to  be  too  critical  of 
the  errors  in  tactical  judgment  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  the 
intelligence  service  of  both  armies  was  unskilled  and  unreliable, 
and  also  the  fact  that  in  those  days  there  were  no  telegraph  lines 
nor  radios.  It  is,  however,  fitting  for  us  to  study  dispassionately 
the  incidents  of  this  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  in 
accurate  and  reliable  form  the  true  story  of  the  days  in  which 
the  fate  of  the  American  Colonies  in  their  struggle  for  Independ- 
ence hung  in  the  balance. 
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LIVING  SOUVENIRS  OF  WM.  PENN’S  DAY 
(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society,  November  28,  1938) 

By  Edward  H.  Wildman 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : Before  discussing  some  of  our  tangi- 
ble souvenirs  of  the  early  days  of  the  Province,  may  I “carry 
some  coals  to  New  Castle”  and  remind  you  of  some  spiritual 
souvenirs  of  that  early  day  which  we  now  have  in  contrast. 

Many  of  the  families  living  in  Britain,  Germany,  France  and 
Scandinavia  throughout  most  of  the  17th  and  early  18th  centuries 
were  distraught  with  persecution  and  hardship.  The  Puritans 
in  New  England,  the  Catholics  in  Maryland,  the  Quakers  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  and  later  the  Moravians  and  Huguenots 
in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  all  found  in  America  a haven  for 
the  oppressed. 

And  now  another  day  of  persecution  has  arrived.  Our  Amer- 
ica is  very  different  from  that  of  Penn,  and  yet,  with  more  thanks 
to  him  than  many  realize,  it  is  still  a haven  for  the  oppressed. 
Let  us  review  briefly  the  picture  of  those  first  days  of  the  colony. 
I quote  from  Part  I of  the  Report  of  the  Schools’  Committee 
on  Penn  Memorials  issued  in  1932  to  public,  private  and  parochial 
schools  throughout  the  Delaware  Valley:*  “By  that  time  (March, 
1681,  when  Penn  received  title  to  his  -province)  many  settlers 
had  come  to  West  Jersey  and  made  their  homes  along  the  river 
and  the  creeks  flowing  into  it.  There  were  flourishing  farms, 
busy  grist  and  saw  mills,  timber  and  brick  houses  and  prosperous 
villages  on  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware.  But  the  settlements  in 
Pennsylvania  were  confined  to  a narrow  strip  along  the  river. 
Swedes.  Finns,  Dutch  and  a few  English  had  taken  up  lands  and 
made  their  homes  along  the  river  bank.  There  was  a Friends’ 
Meeting  at  Upland,  now  Chester,  as  early  as  1675.  But  except  for 
this  little  fringe  of  scattered  ])lantations,  Pennsylvania  was  a vast 
wilderness,  peojded  only  by  Indians.  Barely  a month  after  Penn 
became  ])ro])rietor  he  sent  a letter  to  these  settlers  along  the 
Delaware  in  which  he  said  ‘I  ho])e  you  will  not  be  troubled  at  yr 
change  and  ye  King’s  choice  . . . You  shall  be  governed  by  laws 
of  yr  own  making,  and  live  a free  and  if  you  will,  a sober  and 

*Williani  Penii  and  the  Delaware  Indians,  p.  8. 
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industrious  people.  I shall  not  usurp  the  right  of  any  or  oppress 
his  person.’  ” 

Thus  the  European  dispatches  in  our  daily  press  of  the  luo- 
lueiit  reiuiiid  us  forcibly  of  Peuii  by  their  contrast  to  the  thought 
of  that  letter.  His  dedication  to  his  Holy  Experiment  in  govern- 
ment here  had  grown  out  of  an  earlier  dedication  to  a life  spent 
in  freeing  men  and  women  from  oppression.  He  was  eager 
therefore  to  treat  fairly  not  only  the  first  settlers  here  hut  also 
the  native  owners  of  the  land.  The  Schools’  Committee  report* 
continues:  “ . . . No  doubt  the  Indians  living  near  the  Delaware 
had  heard  from  the  Quakers  in  New  Jersey  and  from  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  that  a new  governor 
and  many  white  people  were  coming.  ...  No  wonder  they  were 
concerned  to  know  what  Governor  Penn  and  his  settlers  would 
do.  The  Delawares  were  not  kept  long  in  suspense,  for  William 
Markham  received  soon  after  he  arrived  a letter  from  Penn  which 
Penn  asked  him  to  read  to  the  Indians.  It  is  too  long  a message 
to  be  given  in  full  here,  but  its  spirit  is  shown  by  the  part 
quoted : — 

‘My  Friends  : 

‘The  king  of  the  country  where  I live,  hath  given  unto  me  a 
great  province;  but  I desire  to  enjoy  it  with  your  love  and 
consent,  that  we  may  always  live  together  as  Neighbors  and 
Friends.  ...  I have  great  love  and  regard  towards  you  and  I 
desire  to  win  and  gain  your  love  and  friendship  ...  I shall 
shortly  come  to  you  myself.  At  what  time  we  may  more 
largely  and  freely  confer  and  discourse  of  these  matters.  In 
the  meantime  I have  sent  my  Commissioners  to  treat  with  you 
about  the  land,  and  a firm  league  of  peace ; let  me  desire  you 
to  be  kind  to  them  and  the  people,  and  receive  these  presents 
and  tokens  which  I have  sent  to  you  as  testimony  of  my  gocxl 
will  to  you  and  my  resolution  to  live  justly,  peaceably  and 
friendly  with  you. 

I am  your  loving  friend, 

William  Penn’  ” 

These  words  may  express  an  old  fashioned  diplomacy,  but  let 
us  remember  that  the  Indians  genuinely  reciprocated  that  spirit, 
and  sealed  it  not  only  with  words  and  gifts  on  their  part,  but  by 
70  years  of  peace,  even  though  there  was  no  standing  army  along 
the  Delaware  to  enforce  the  Treaty,  made  under  the  Elm  at 
Shackamaxon. 

But  who  could  have  foretold  that  happy  outcome  of  Penn’s 
diplomacy  months  before  he  or  any  of  his  settlers  or  his  Com- 
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missioners  arrived  ? At  another*  place  the  Schools’  Report 
tells  us.  “On  May  22,  1682  Penn  sent  to  Thomas  Holme,  Sur- 
veyor General,  a list  of  hundreds  of  purchasers  of  tracts  (already 
taken)  ranging  from  125  to  10,000  acres  each,  and  making  a total 
of  more  than  half  a million  acres.  This  meant,  of  course,  that 
land  must  be  secured  j)romptly  from  the  Indians.  The  first  pur- 
chase was  made  in  Bucks  County,  on  July  15,  1682,  well  before 
Penn  arrived.  His  agent,  William  Markham,  bought  from  a num- 
ber of  Delaware  chiefs  ...  a tract  between  the  Neshaminy  Creek 
and  the  Delaware  River  . . . The  second  purchase,  23,  1683, 
was  between  the  Neshaminy  and  the  Penny  pack.  . . . Purchase 
after  purchase  was  made,  so  that  before  Penn  set  out  on  his  first 
return  voyage  to  England  on  August  12,  1684,  he  had  secured 
from  the  Indians  a wide  belt  of  land  extending  northeast  from 
the  Susquehanna  and  touching  the  Delaware  both  above  and 
below  Philadelphia.” 

Settlements  grew  rapidly  in  the  three  original  counties,  Phila- 
delphia, Bucks  and  Chester,  thanks  to  the  peaceful  attitude  of  the 
Indians  and  the  reciprocal  feeling  of  confidence  in  fair  dealing 
with  them  on  the  part  of  the  settlers. 

It  would  he  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  these  first 
settlers  are  represented  by  descendants  in  each  of  these  counties 
or  their  ])artitions  today.  Doubtless  there  are  many.  At  the  head 
of  the  list  should  be  ])laced  those  who  still  live  on  the  land  held 
by  them  by  inheritance  under  the  original  patents  issued  by  Penn’s 
Commissioners  and  sealed  with  his  great  wax  .seal.  Friends  of 
mine  who  belong  in  this  rare  grouj)  of  American  citizens  have 
kindly  given  me  photostats  of  these  original  patents  which  they 
own.  Shall  we  call  these  owners  our  best  living  souvenirs? 

Would  it  not  l)e  interesting  to  have  a dis]day  of  such  papers 
by  their  ()wners  at  a meeting  of  this  Society,  the  Welcome  Society, 
the  Friends’  Historical  Association  or  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania?  Perha|)s  sucli  lists  are  in  the  possession  of  one 
or  nif)re  of  the.se  groups,  l)ut  1 have  not  heard  of  them.  My  friend, 
Mr.  C.  W ilfred  Conard  of  Fansdowne,  informs  me  tliat  such  a 
list  is  being  compiled  in  Delaware  County  this  winter  by  that 
Historical  Society.  'I'liose  ancestral  acres  whose  fertile,  life-giving 
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soil  has  never  changed  ownership  in  these  240  to  260  years  are 
truly  living  souvenirs  of  Penn’s  day. 

And  what  about  the  descendants  of  the  Delaware  Indians  of 
Penn’s  day?  Can  any  of  them  be  found  after  two  and  a half 
centuries?  Let  us  hear  the  Report  of  the  Schools’  Committee  on 
this  point.*  “We  have  seen  the  friendly  relations  that  existed 
between  the  Indians  and  the  Whites  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Province.  But  when  William  Penn  died  and  his  sons  ruled  in 
his  stead,  the  situation  became  a different  one.  The  Province  had 
become  more  thickly  settled  and  the  Proprietors  had  much  trouble 
in  keeping  the  colonists  from  the  Indians’  lands.  . . . One  great 
source  of  irritation  to  the  Indians  was  the  conduct  of  the  traders. 
These  were  daring,  energetic,  and  often  unscrupulous  men  who 
made  their  way  into  the  wilderness  far  beyond  the  settlements  to 
exchange  various  kinds  of  manufactured  articles  for  furs.”  . . . 
“Various  efforts  were  made  to  regulate  the  traders,  but  without 
much  success.”  . . . “In  1749  Conrad  Weiser,  the  great  Indian 
agent,  who  was  one  of  the  Germans  that  settled  at  Tulpehocken, 
writes,  ‘The  Indians  were  very  uneasy  about  the  white  people 
settling  beyond  the  Endless  Mountain  on  the  Juniata,  on  Sher- 
man’s Creek  and  elsewhere  . . . ’ The  long  gathering  storm  of 
hatred  and  revenge  broke,  when  the  French  and  English  went  to 
war  in  175.5.  The  Delaware  Indians,  remembering  the  Walking- 
Purchase,  the  insults  of  the  Iroquois,  the  greed  and  trickery  of  the 
traders,  the  persistent  settlement  of  whites  on  Indian  lands,  and 
their  gradual  expulsion  from  their  former  homes  and  hunting 
grounds,  allied  themselves  with  the  French.  Then  came  such  a 
reign  of  terror  as  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  had  never  known. 
The  burning  of  farm  houses  and  barns,  the  massacre  of  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  the  capture  and  torture  of  prisoners,  these  were 
the  dreadful  results  of  forgetting  the  pledges  made  under  the 
Treaty  Elm.  With  the  increase  of  Indian  outrages,  hatred  for  the 
Indians  grew,  and  many  acts  were  committed  which  were  not  to 
the  credit  of  the  colonists.”  . . . “The  Delawares  were  pushed 
westward  into  central  and  western  Pennsylvania  and  into  Ohio. 
They  preserved  their  identity  as  a tribe  however  for  a century 
longer.”  . . . “In  June,  1778,  in  Council  held  at  Detroit,  all  tribes 
except  the  Delawares  promised  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against 


* ibid.  pp.  28-32. 
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America.  In  the  early  months  of  1779,  Clark,  by  his  sweeping 
advance  in  the  Northwest,  completely  demoralized  the  other  tribes. 
They  pleaded  with  the  Delawares  to  intercede  in  their  behalf  and 
sue  for  treaty  with  the  advancing  Americans.  . . . Not  only  were 
the  Delawares  firm  in  their  attachment  to  the  cause  to  which  they 
had  pledged  their  faith,  but  they  were  triumphantly  proclaiming 
to  the  other  tribes  their  wisdom  in  having  formed  an  American 
alliance.”* 

“In  1778  a treaty  was  made  at  Fort  Pitt;  in  1829,  at  San- 
dusky, Ohio  and  in  1866  in  Kansas,  where  the  Delawares  agreed 
to  give  up  all  previous  lands  and  to  accept  a reservation  in  Indian 
Territory,  now  Oklahoma. 

“In  1904  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  1900  living 
descendants  of  the  6,000  Indians  who  were  living  along  the  Dela- 
ware when  Penn  arrived.  Many  of  them  had  lost  their  original 
tribal  identity  and  had  become  part  of  other  tribes.  . . . 

“There  are  Delaware  Indians  still  in  Delaware.  While  the 
language  has  been  lost  there,  a group  of  the  descendants  still 
reside  at  Indian  River  Hundred,  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  under 
the  leadership  of  Chief  W.  R.  Clark. 

“In  1922  the  leading  families  of  this  group  effected  an  or- 
ganization of  the  tril)e  and  incorporated  the  Nanticoke  Indian 
Association  under  the  laws  of  Delaware.  Their  annual  reunion 
and  celebration  is  held  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  at  which  time 
reconstructed  dances  are  performed  and  revived  Indian  costumes 
are  worn.” 

The  Commonwealth  of  Peninsylvania  is  now  restoring  Penn’s 
home  on  the  Delaware.  When  this  restoration  of  Pcnnsbury  is 
com])leted.  what  more  a])pro])riate  house-warming  could  l)e 
|)lanned  than  an  invitation  to  these  remaining  Delawares  and  to 
these  First  Families  of  Pennsylvania  to  meet  and  greet  each  other 
at  Penn’s  home, — say  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1940.  That  indeed 
would  be  a true  meeting  of  b'riends.  My  friend.  Mr.  ].  Henry 
Scattergood,  assures  me  that  other  direct  de.scendants  of  the  Dela- 
wares are  now  living  at  'ruhsa,  Oklahoma.  You  recall  that  when 
the  recent  250th  anniversary  of  Penn’s  coming  occurred,  three 
Philadelphia  Quakers  were  in  charge  of  our  Indian  Bureau,  by 
ap|)ointmcnt  of  our  first  Quaker  president.  These  were  Mr. 

* Hist.  Soc.  of  Hclawarc-Spccks.  1920. 
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Charles  J.  Rhoads,  Coniniissioner,  Mr.  Scatter<^ood,  Assistant 
Commissioner  and  Dr,  W.  Carson  Ryan,  of  Swarthmore,  Director 
of  Education. 

The  closing  section  of  Fart  1 of  the  Schools’  Committee 
Report  is  devoted  to  our  present  national  Indian  Policy  under 
their  care  at  that  time,  and  a brief  account  of  its  history.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  our  own  family  history  is  the 
diary  of  my  mother’s  father,  Achilles  Pugh,  of  Cincinnati,  who 
served  as  a member  of  President  Grant’s  Quaker  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  appointed  by  him  to  study  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  following  the  Civil  War,  and  to  make  recommendation 
for  their  care.  (Story  of  false  teeth  as  defense)  Gimot  letter 
11/25. 

Let  us  now  consider  a few  of  our  more  tangible  reminders 
of  Penn’s  day.  William  Penn  was  a great  lover  of  Nature.  Hear- 
ing from  George  Fox  and  many  others  of  his  friends  about  the 
magnificent  forests  standing  along  the  Delaware,  he  named  his 
province  Sylvania,  as  you  recall,  the  King  prefixing  Penn,  as  he 
tells  us,  in  honor  of  his  father,  the  Admiral. 

As  a part  of  the  program  of  celebration  of  the  250th  an- 
niversary of  Penn’s  coming,  in  1932,  the  schools  of  the  Valley, — 
public,  private  and  parochial, — started  a search  to  see  if  any  trees 
of  that  great  forest  still  live.  Some  thirty  of  these  were  found 
during  the  spring  months  of  that  year,  mainly  in  churchyards, 
and  in  the  yards  of  ancient  homesteads.  And  most  of  them  are 
white  oaks.  Part  II  of  the  Report  of  the  Schools’  Committee  on 
Penn  Memorials  listed  these  trees,  and  suggested  that  pupils  col- 
lect seeds  from  them  and  plant  them  in  protected  places  near 
their  schools  and  guard  the  seedlings  as  memorials  to  Penn. 
Toward  the  end  of  June  our  daily  papers  heard  of  this  search 
and  on  July  7 the  Evening  Bulletin  published  a full  page  of 
photographs  of  these  old  trees  and  a map  showing  their  locations 
and  species.  That  story  started  things.  From  that  date  on, 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  hardly  a day  passed  that 
did  not  bring  additional  nominations  for  membership  in  “the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Order  of  Penn  Trees,”  as  the  “Bulletin” 
reporter  dubbed  them.  Each  tree  as  it  was  nominated,  was  ex- 
amined by  a forester,  or  other  competent  judge,  and  if  thought 
eligible,  was  listed  as  a “Penn  Tree”. 

Of  about  1,000  nominations,  some  400  were  considered  eli- 
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gible.  Miss  Frances  A.  Wister,  through  her  efficient  organization, 
very  kindly  offered  to  supply  the  owners  of  these  trees  with 
beautifully  made  copper  markers  at  very  low  cost. 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Richards,  a retired  civil  engineer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  sent  in  a copy  of  a map  of  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania made  for  William  Penn  in  1681.  The  makers  of  this 
map  apparently  used  especially  large  trees  as  line  markers.  Such 
a tree,  clearly  shown  on  this  map,  stands  heside  Route  1,  on  ground 
near  the  site  of  his  ancestral  homestead  in  Cecil  County,  Mary- 
land, two  miles  east  of  Conowingo  Dam. 

Day  after  day  the  “Bulletin”  published  such  interesting 
stories  as  this  and  photographs  of  these  great  trees.  Never  be- 
fore had  such  a search  been  made.  It  seemed  necessary  to  collate 
this  material  and  to  preserve  it  permanently.  This  was  done,  and 
the  result  was  the  little  book,  entitled  “Penn’s  Woods,  1682- 
1932.”  The  trees  were  listed  along  our  principal  highways,  first 
in  the  three  original  counties,  Chester,  Philadelphia  and  Bucks, 
including  their  present  partitions,  then  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Eastern  Maryland.  Mr.  Richards  kindly  loaned  the  map  I 
have  referred  to,  and  this  was  ]>rinted  in  two  parts,  one  inside 
each  cover. 

Only  a few  of  these  interesting  trees  can  he  mentioned  or 
shown  here  this  evening,  but  some  of  the  hy-products  of  the 
search,  as  it  were,  may  be  of  some  interest. 

For  example,  in  contra.st  to  lengthy  letters  of  nomination, 
often  covering  several  pages,  and  enclosing  old  newspaper  clip- 
]fings  and  photographs,  here  is  the  post  card  on  which  Pennsyl- 
vania’s largest  recorded  white  oak  was  nominated.  It  is  addressed 
to  “Edward  E.  Wildman,  Chairman  of  Schools  Committee,  Penn 
Memorials,  Philadelphia,  Pa.”  Here  is  the  message. 

“Mr.  Hunter  of  Large:  Trees: 

“There  is  a large  white  oak  tree  at  Cochranvillc,  Chester 

Co.,  Pa.  22  ft.  5 in.  cir.  ft.  above  ground,  about  100  yds. 

from  a never  failing  spring  of  water. 

Sep.  Id,  1932  Very  truly,  H.  K.  Beecher,  Cochranvillc,  Pa.” 

Chapter  9 of  the  little  book  was  written  by  Mrs.  Lynwood 
R.  Holmes  on  Historic  Trees  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Chapter  8 hy 
Mr.  h'rancis  R.  Cope,  Jr.  on  a few  remnants  of  Penn’s  great 
forest,  the  few  remaining  stands  of  primeval  forest  in  the  state. 
Mr.  Co])C  made  a successful  effort  later  to  interest  first  his  fellow 
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members  of  the  Council  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association 
and  then  Mr.  Silcox,  the  National  Forester  and  his  Conji^ressional 
Commission  in  the  purchase  of  4000  acres  of  this  primeval  tract 
in  Warren  and  McKean  Counties.  That  purchase  was  authorized 
just  four  years  ago  last  Wednesday,  November  23,  19vH.  This 
tract,  known  as  the  Tionesta  forest  is  within  the  houndaries  of 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  and  while  most  of  the  primeval 
tract  will  he  made  accesihle  to  the  public  for  camping  and  sight- 
seeing, it  is  clearly  understood  that  a block  of  at  least  500  acres 
will  he  selected  and  held  as  a wild  life  and  forest  sanctuary,  and 
kept  as  a forest  laboratory,  so  that  experts  in  this  field  will  have 
here  a chance  through  all  time  to  come  to  see  just  how  a native 
forest  stand  preserves  and  replenishes  itself,  wholly  untouched 
by  man. 

This  interesting  effort  of  iMr.  Cope’s,  and  a brief  description 
of  the  Tionesta  forest  life  is  recorded  in  the  Autumn  Number  of 
the  set  of  four  booklets  entitled.  “This  Week  Out  of  Doors  in 
the  Penn  Country  and  Beyond”,  pages  30,  31  and  32. 

To  visit  this  living  souvenir  of  Penn’s  Day,  take  Route  6,  the 
Roosevelt  Highway,  to  the  village  of  Sheffield.  The  forest  is 
then  a few  miles  southeast,  along  Tionesta  Creek  and  Cherry  Run. 
The  town  of  Warren  is  some  twenty  miles  east  of  the  forest. 
Hemlock  and  beech  trees  cut  recently  along  the  edge  of  this  forest 
show  more  than  500  annual  rings  of  growth  on  the  stumps. 

Thus  we  have  left  a small  remnant  of  Penn’s  28,000,000- 
acre  forest  that  gave  the  province  its  name.  But  this  small  stand 
and  the  isolated  trees  we  have  listed  are  not  the  only  living  re- 
minders of  his  day.  Bird  lovers  have  just  seen  the  last  of  our 
native  migrants  leaving  us  for  their  winter  homes  in  the  south. 

Some  of  these  will  stop  in  the  Gulf  states;  others  will  go  on 
to  Central  America ; still  others  to  the  Amazon  Valley,  and  others 
to  southern  Brazil  and  even  beyond.  In  less  than  a hundred  days, 
however,  the  vanguards  of  this  flood  of  bird-life  will  have  reached 
us  on  its  northern  flight.  And  the  amazing  part  of  it  is  that  each 
of  the  100  or  more  species  of  migrants  has  its  own  time  schedule, 
so  that  we  can  tell  when  to  look  for  their  return.  Nowhere  in  the 
country  has  this  careful  observation  of  Nature  been  carried  on  so 
long  and  so  systematically  as  here  in  Philadelphia. 

The  early  settlers  here  put  far  more  store  by  life’s  verities 
than  in  life’s  vanities.  This  study  of  nature  became  very  early  a 
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mark  of  the  cultural  life  of  Penn’s  colony,  for  he  himself  inspired 
it.  His  long-  letter  written  in  August,  1683  to  the  Free  Society  of 
Traders  in  London  contains  a most  interesting  list  of  plant  and 
animal  life  to  be  found  here,  as  well  as  a fairly  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  soil  and  weather  conditions.  Certain  of  the  animals  and 
birds  listed  as  abundant  by  Penn  such  as  the  panther,  elk,  wolf, 
wild  pigeon,  heath  hen  and  wild  turkey  are  now  extinct  in  this 
region,  and  the  heath  hen  and  wild  pigeon  as  you  know  are  no 
longer  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Penn  reported  sturgeon  and  whales  to  he  found  in  the  Bay 
and  River  in  his  day.  These  are  gone,  but  a great  deal  of  the  wild 
life  he  observed  and  recorded,  both  plants  and  animals,  we  still 
have  with  us,  and  it  goes  through  its  interesting  annual  cycle  with 
the  seasons  now,  just  as  it  did  then. 

These  little  booklets  record  not  only  the  expected  dates  of 
return  and  departure  of  our  migrating  birds,  and  the  interesting 
migrating  insect,  the  monarch  hutterdy,  hut  also  the  normal  bloom- 
ing time  of  our  common  trees  and  other  wild  and  cultivated  plants  ; 
the  seasonal  habits  of  our  common  wild  animals  and  insects.  All 
of  these  perform  their  yearly  program  now,  just  as  they  did  in 
Penn’s  day.  And  the  night  sky  is  not  omitted.  The  majestic  move- 
ments of  the  constellations  are  recorded  as  the  “Year’s  Big  Movie” 
unfolds. 

Except  for  coal  smoke  and  airplanes,  the  skies  over  the  Com- 
monwealth have  not  changed.  Seed  time  and  harvest,  rain  and 
sunshine,  winter  cold  and  summer  heat  have  not  changed.  These 
are  eternal  things.  Like  Penn’s  own  high-souled  faith  in  his  fellow 
men,  they  will  he  needed  as  long  as  human  life  endures,  regardless 
of  social  and  political  changes,  here  or  elsewhere. 

It  was  the  beauty  of  the  unspoiled  Nature,  and  the  chance  to 
start  a program  of  uns])f)iled,  free  human  living  in  its  midst  that 
attracted  lAnn  to  his  Province. 

Let  us  who  live  in  what  is  left  of  his  Out  of  Doors  cherish  it, 
and  regard  it  as  a living  memorial  to  his  great  spirit. 

As  tangible  souvenirs  we  have  here  and  there  a remnant  of 
the  primeval  forest,  and  a few  isolated  trees  that  have  stood  since 
his  day.  Soon  we  shall  have  Fcnnshury,  and  perhaps  an  exhibit 
of  original  patents  still  held  by  descendants!  Week  by  week,  out 
of  doors,  we  can  enjoy  most  of  his  wild  life,  both  plant  and  animal. 
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These  will  give  us  pleasure  from  their  own  intrinsic  interest.  But 
they  can  also  speak  to  us  of  Penn. 


As  exhibits,  the  author  showed  some  lantern  slides  of  Penn 
Trees,  an  increment  borer  which  foresters  use  to  help  estimate  a 
tree’s  age,  a boring  from  Pennsylvania’s  largest  recorded  white 
oak,  a photograph  of  that  tree,  a copy  of  Penn’s  Woods,  of  This 
Week  Out  of  Doors  and  of  The  Schools’  Committee  Reports  on 
Penn  Memorials. 

Also  copies  of  maps:  The  Talbot  Line;  Eastern  Penna.  1681, 
with  Richard’s  Oak.  Photostats  of  original  deeds. 
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THE  BACKGROUND  AND  ANTECEDENTS  OE  THE 
WISTAR  INSTITUTE  OF  ANATOMY  AND  BIOLOGY 

(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society,  November  27 , 1939) 

By  Jansen  Haines 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society,  it  is  my  honor  and  very  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
to  The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology. 

It  is  a well  established  fact,  I believe,  that  Pennsylvania  led 
all  the  colonies  in  scientific  research  and  attainments. 

No  doubt,  this  was  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  great  phi- 
losopher Franklin,  and  his  press,  which  gave  an  opportunity  for 
wider  individual  expression  in  recording  observations  and  debate 
from  foreign,  as  well  as  domestic  sources.  It  was  an  age  of  the 
study  of  natural  phenomena,  especially  so,  in  a new  country,  with 
all  its  wealth  of  natural  resources  ofifered  to  w'ave  after  wave  of 
emigrants,  glad  to  he  relieved  from  a life  forever  subject  to  the 
oppressive  military  ambitions  of  the  European  rulers. 

Religious  freedom  and  the  encouragement  given  to  the  Society 
of  Friends  to  settle  in  Pennsylvania,  by  William  Penn,  no  doubt, 
contributed  to  intellectual  pursuits.  In  the  simple  living  of  the 
Quakers  was  found  more  leisure  to  devote  to  philosophy  and 
study,  investigation  and  inquiry,  than  those  more  worldly  people 
who  indulged  in  dancing,  card  playing,  gaming  and  other  un- 
profitable occupations. 

The  ever  increasing  wealth  of  the  colonists  as  a result  of 
hard  unremitting  toil  and  thrift  jirovided  a rich  and  fertile  sub- 
soil for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  began  to 
show  a definite  trend  in  the  latter  part  of  tlie  LSth  Century  in 
the  formation  of  clubs,  associations,  schools  and  colleges  which 
in  turn  were  assisted  in  their  curricula  by  improved  means  of 
communication  with  the  old  world  as  sailings  became  more  fre- 
quent and  rapid.  Among  those  who  henefitted  by  this  scientific 
and  ])hilosophical  develojMUcnt  was  young  Dr.  William  Shippen, 
who,  having  obtained  a cultural  education  and  some  medical 
knowledge  in  Philadel])hia,  completed  his  early  studies  with  dis- 
tinction in  Ivlinhurgh,  and  returning  to  this  country,  established 
the  first  medical  school  in  America  in  1757. 
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William  Shippen’s  father  was  also  named  William  Shipi)en, 
referred  to  as  “Senior,”  and  a iJracticing'  physician. 

Young  Dr.  W'illiam  Shippen’s  great  grandfather  emigrated 
to  Boston  in  1668  and  married  a Quakeress  there  years  later.  He 
thereupon  joined  the  Quaker  Meeting  and  for  so  doing  was 
severely  persecuted  by  the  pious  Puritans,  and  in  1677  was  “twice 
whipped  in  Pnblick”  for  his  religions  faith.  He  obtained  the 
attention  of  William  Penn  and  was  persuaded  to  take  refuge  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  became  Speaker  of  Assembly,  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  in  1701  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

1 have  perhaps  given  more  attention  to  the  Shippen  Family 
than  a discourse  on  the  Wdstar  Institute  would  warrant,  but  the 
young  Dr.  William  Shippen  brought  a forceful  and  highly  cul- 
tural background  to  these  interesting  times  and  was  a strong 
influence  upon  your  Dr.  Wistar,  with  whom  he  was  closely  asso- 
ciated as  we  shall  see  later. 

In  1765,  Dr.  William  Shippen  was  elected  the  first  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  newly  created  Medical  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death  in  1808,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years.  His  later  years 
saw  many  more  honors  heaped  upon  him  by  the  country  he  had 
so  ably  served  during  the  Revolution.  He  was  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army,  and  the  family  physician  of  President  Washington. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  developed,  as  war  always  does, 
many  conflicting  sentiments  in  the  youth  of  this  country.  At  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Germantown  in  1777,  a young  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  religious  convictions  were  too  pro- 
nounced to  permit  him  to  engage  in  active  combat,  found  his  inter- 
est and  compassion  deeply  aroused  as  he  assisted  in  relieving  the 
wounded  soldiers.  Although  only  16  years  of  age  at  this  time,  he 
decided  to  devote  his  life  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  medicine. 

This  young  man  was  Caspar  \Vistar,  who  came  from  a family 
that  had  already  distinguished  itself  in  the  colonies.  His  grand- 
father, Caspar  Wistar,  had  arrived  in  America  as  a poor  emigrant 
boy  in  1717,  and  had  arisen  to  be  a person  of  importance.  Among 
other  achievements  he  had  started  the  first  glass  works  in  America 
in  1738. 

This  early  colonist  had  a son  named  Richard  W^istar,  who 
assisted  him  in  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

Richard  has  been  described  as  very  large  and  portly  and  “of 
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no  very  submissive  temperament.”  He  met  his  death  as  the  result 
of  being  stoned  on  his  own  doorstep  by  a Revolutionary  mob  with 
whom  he  had  been  remonstrating. 

The  Wistars  were  Quakers  and  as  such  believed  in  maintain- 
ing the  existing  order  and,  therefore,  were  not  in  accord  with 
the  militant  Revolutionists. 

Such  was  the  hackground  of  the  young  Quaker  lad,  son  of 
Richard,  who  was  to  become  the  famous  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar. 

After  such  educational  advantages  as  America  offered,  he 
completed  his  medical  education  abroad.  He  delivered  a learned 
inaugural  address  of  forty-four  pages  in  Latin,  entitled  “de  Animo 
Demisso,”  which  he  had  written  himself  and  received  his  Degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1786,  from  Edinburgh  University. 

While  abroad,  he  made  many  intimate  friendships  with  the 
leading  scientists  of  the  day,  and  was  twice  elected  President  of 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  and  President  of  the  Society  for  the 
Further  Investigation  of  Natural  History. 

After  having  spent  three  years  abroad,  under  such  advanta- 
geous circumstances,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1787,  and  be- 
gan to  practice  the  Profession  to  which  he  had  so  consistently  de- 
voted himself.  Judge  Tilghman  said  in  his  Eulogium  of  Dr.  Wis- 
tar: “He  had  formed  to  himself  a sublime  idea  of  his  profession. 
Medicine,  he  considered  as  an  art  hy  which  an  individual  may  be  a 
benefactor  to  the  universe,  and  confer  Idessings  on  unborn  gen- 
erations. To  this  elevation  of  mind  he  owed  his  eminence.” 

Philadel])hia  was  not  slow  to  recognize  Dr.  Wistar’s  capacity, 
old  friends  and  new  responded  to  his  amiable  disposition  and 
thoughtful  mind.  Honors  were  soon  heaped  ui)on  him.  His 
knowledge,  influence,  and  attainments  were  sought  hy  the  learned 
.scientific  societies. 

He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  others,  as  Dr.  William  Osier 
said  of  him:  “He  sought  the  cheerful  haunts  of  men;  and 
mingled  with  the  bustling  crowd.” 

While  in  Edinburgh  as  a .student,  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  having  conver.sational  parties  among  his  friends  to  discuss 
medical  and  scientific  subjects.  After  his  return  to  Philadelphia, 
the.se  gatherings  were  continued  and  became  famous  as  "1  he  Wis- 
tar Parties,  fl'hey  continued  after  his  death  and  to  this  day  are 
well  recognized  as  social  and  scientific  events  in  Philadelphia. 

In  1792,  he  was  elected  Dr.  William  .Shippen’s  Adjunct 
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Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
on  the  death  of  Hr.  Shippen,  of  whom  he  had  ever  been  a devoted 
friend  and  student,  in  1808,  he  succeeded  to  the  Chair  of  sole 
Professor  of  Anatomy.  He  held  this  Chair  until  his  death  in  1818. 

“Dr.  Wistar  was  a man  of  imnsnal  attraction,  cultivated  in 
language,  letters  and  science,  and  interested  in  all  benevolent, 
literary  and  social  undertakings.”  He  was  well  versed  in  Chemis- 
try, Botany,  Mineralogy  and  History.  He  could  converse  in 
Latin,  French  and  German. 

He  was  the  first  physician  who  observed  and  described  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  ethmoid  hone,  which  is  still  called  the 
cones  or  ])yramids  of  Wistar. 

Dr.  Wistar  was  the  author  of  the  first  American  textbook 
on  Anatomy,  published  in  two  volumes  in  1811,  which  ran  through 
several  editions  and  was  widely  used. 

In  his  lectures  on  Anatomy,  he  used  many  innovations  and 
spared  no  expense  in  securing  and  presenting  to  his  classes  speci- 
mens and  illustrations.  These,  he  was  able  to  obtain  from  abroad, 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  through  his  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  leading  anatomists. 

His  classes  were  exceedingly  popular  and  rapidly  increased 
in  size  and  importance.  He  also  collected  and  prepared  a Museum 
of  Anatomical  Specimens  for  the  use  of  his  pupils.  His  adjunct 
Professor,  Dr.  William  E.  Horner,  largely  augmented  this  collec- 
tion by  his  own  efforts,  and  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Wistar,  it  was 
presented  by  his  widow  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
it  became  widely  known  as  the  Wistar  and  Horner  Museum. 

The  literary  contributions  made  by  Dr.  Wistar,  and  which 
remain  to  this  day,  are  not  many,  if  we  except  the  famous  text- 
book on  Anatomy.  Prior  to  the  publication  of  this  book,  he  wrote 
two  monographs,  entitled  “Experiments  and  Observations  on 
Evaporation  in  Cold  Air,”  in  1787,  and  a short  article  on  “Experi- 
ments on  Evaporation,”  in  1796.  These  were  published  in  the 
transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He  also 
wrote  a treatise  on  his  discoveries  of  the  protuberances  of  the 
Ethmoid  Bone.  There  is  also  some  reference  by  his  contem- 
poraries that  he  had  written  some  anonymous  articles  which  were 
contributed  to  the  papers  and  pamphlets  of  his  time,  but  this  is  not 
very  definite.  Anonymous  contributions  on  various  topics  were 
common  at  that  time. 
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I have  already  referred  to  his  graduation  or  inaugural  ad- 
dress in  Latin  “de  Animo  Demisso”  which  was  published. 

This  constitutes  such  literary  efforts  as  1 have  been  able  to 

find. 

He  was  a man  of  action,  yet  his  writings,  though  few,  are 
expressed  in  the  cultured  diction  of  his  time,  and  are  terse  and 
simple  in  their  language. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  Textbook  on  Anatomy,  he  states;  “The 
following  work  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  student  of  Anatomy, 
when  the  objects  which  it  describes  are  before  him.”  This  shows 
that  his  lectures  were  not  merely  academic,  hut  were  intended 
to  be  of  very  practical  use  to  his  classes. 

Dr.  Wistar  had  a son.  Dr.  Mifflin  Wistar,  an  amiable  gentle- 
man and  well  thought  of,  who  left  but  little  impression  on  the 
medical  fraternity.  He  died  in  1872  without  issue.  But,  a brother 
of  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  named  Thomas,  had  several  children  and 
one  of  these  he  named  Caspar,  in  honor  of  his  brother. 

This  Caspar,  horn  in  1801,  also  studied  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  practiced  his  ])rofession  in  Philadel- 
])hia  for  some  years.  He  was  a man  of  very  strong  convictions 
and  u])right  character,  although  somewhat  impatient.  He  had 
several  children.  His  oldest  son,  Isaac  Jones  Wistar,  born  in  1827, 
lived  a most  romantic  and  intrepid  life  as  exj)lorer,  hunter,  sailor, 
lawyer,  general  in  the  Civil  War,  and  finally  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  engaged  in  many  successful  business  enterprises. 
He  left  no  issue,  hut  having  accumulated  a considerable  estate, 
devoted  much  of  his  time  and  money  to  scientific  pursuits.  He 
was  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  I’resident 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Trustee  of  the  ICastern 
Penitentiary  and  was  active  in  many  other  institutions,  both  com- 
mercial and  scientific. 

Ceneral  Isaac  j.  Wistar  became  interested  in  the  Wistar  and 
Horner  Museum  in  1891,  and  contributed  generously  to  its  ren- 
ovation and  rearrangement  into  more  modern  (piarters  for  display 
and  study.  As  liis  interest  deepened,  he  organized  d'he  Wistar 
Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology,  and  erected  a museum  building 
on  a plot  of  ground  given  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for 
that  purpose.  This  building  which  cost  $125, (X)0  was  ])aid  for  by 
Ceneral  Wistar,  who  generously  and  liberally  endowed  the  In- 
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stitute  which  he  had  formed,  for  graduate  study  in  Anatomy  and 
l)iologv. 

(jeneral  Wistar  died  in  1905  at  the  age  of  78  years. 

He  left  an  antohiography  whicli  the  Wistar  Institute  pub- 
lished some  years  later.  This  is  an  epic  of  the  strenuous  times 
through  which  his  career  was  interwoven.  The  philosoj^hy  ex- 
pressed in  his  terse,  energetic  style  gives  a wonderful  insight  into 
the  fineness  of  his  character.  He  inherited  and  from  early  child- 
hood was  impressed  with  the  lasting  value  of  truth  and  thorough- 
ness in  speech  and  act.  It  was  these  qualities  that  led  to  his 
interest  in  pure  science.  As  Dr.  Osier  in  his  address  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Museum  on  May  21,  1894  said: 

“The  truth  which  has  never  been  deceived — that  complete 
truth  which  carries  with  it  the  antidote  against  the  bane  and 
danger  which  follow  in  the  train  of  half-knowledge.” 

General  Wistar,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  more  thorough- 
ness in  American  Collegiate  Education,  wrote  to  Mr.  Corlies 
Morgan  in  1895 : 


"In  several  of  the  intellectual  professions  that  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  comparing  foreign  and  domestic  training  and  ecpiip- 
ment,  one  can  scarcely  help  observing  the  more  solid  under- 
pinning that  underlies  the  training  of  certain  foreign  schools, 
and  the  corresponding  advantage  thus  acquired  by  scholars  of 
no  greater  natural  ability  than  our  own. 

While  our  University  has  done  some  brave  and  successful 
work  for  the  remedy  of  this  too  prevalent  American  fault,  it 
seems  to  me  to  have  committed  or  encouraged  some  errors  of 
its  own  in  the  direction  of  diffusiveness  and  superficiality. 
.Among  these  I should  include  the  recent  zeal  for  so-called 
‘University  e.xtension.’  Anything  that  encourages  the  un- 
learned to  believe  that  attendance  on  a few  discursive  lectures, 
eked  out  with  skim  milk  from  a half  dozen  ‘popular’  books, 
is  a fair  substitute  for  any  real  collegiate  traming  and  labor; 
not  only  tends  to  injurious  undervaluation  of  the  latter,  but 
also  to  swell  the  growing  multitude  of  superficial  cranks  whose 
ambition  outruns  their  attainments,  and  whose  frantic  impulses 
and  disorderly  emotions  are  fast  becoming  a nuisance  in  every 
society  that  is  afflicted  by  their  noise.” 

While  the  Wistar  Institute  is  governed  by  a separate  Board, 
it  is  closely  associated  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Six 
of  its  nine  Board  Members  are  elected  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
University,  although  the  funds  for  its  maintenance  are  all  ad- 
ministered by  a separate  Trustee.  The  Trust  Deed  is  a classic 
example  of  expression  of  General  Wistar's  desires  and  aims  for 
the  Institute. 
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It  was  with  these  ideas  that  the  Wistar  Institute  was  founded. 

And  now  with  reverence  for  those  generations  whose  devo- 
tion has  made  its  existence  possible,  and  with  deep  appreciation 
for  those  of  the  present  day  who  are  carrying  on  its  work,  let  us 
look  forward  with  the  hope  that  its  future  may  continue  to  be 
rewarded  by  still  greater  knowledge  and  benefits  to  mankind. 
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PENNSHURY 

WILLIAI\[  PEXN'S  MANOR  AND  ITS  RESTORATION 


An  address  before  the  N liniisniatic  and  Antiquarian  Soeiety 
At  Peimsbiiry,  June  5,  1940 

By  Henry  Paul  Busch 


Pennsbury  was  chosen  by  William  Penn  for  his  home  and 
manor  during  his  first  visit  in  1683.  Burlington  had  been  settled 
in  1678,  and  Penn  was  for  several  years  the  managing  director 
for  the  owners  of  West  Jersey.  The  Delaware  River  was  the  great 
highway  to  West  Jersey  and  it  was  destined  to  become  so  for 
Pennsylvania. 

Going  farther  up  the  river  than  what  he  considered  the  com- 
mercial section,  and  still  on  tide  water,  he  found  a bend  where 
his  house  could  face  southward  and  also  face  the  river.  Here  he 
had  Themas  Holme  mark  off  an  area  of  8,000  acres  for  his 
manor.  The  land  was  flat  and  with  rich  alluvial  deposits,  and 
well  forested. 

Penn  took  great  interest  in  his  new  home,  and  deeply  re- 
gretted his  inability  to  see  it  built.  Dispute  over  the  southern 
boundary  of  his  colony  was  probably  the  chief  factor  causing  his 
return  to  England  in  1684.  It  had  the  effect,  however,  of  bring- 
ing numerous  letters  from  Penn  to  his  secretary,  James  Logan, 
and  his  steward  at  Pennsbury,  James  Harrison,  with  directions 
for  building  his  house  and  laying  out  and  planting  of  the  gardens. 
These  letters  from  which  the  first  Pennsbury  was  built  served  as 
the  basis  for  reconstruction  more  than  two  and  a half  centuries 
later.  They  have  been  published  in  the  General  Magazine  and 
Historical  Chronicle  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  XLI, 
Numb.  HH,  July  1939. 

When  Penn  was  able  to  again  visit  his  colony,  15  years  had 
passed.  He  arrived  in  the  autumn  and  decided  to  remain  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  winter,  but  the  following  spring  he  took 
his  family  which  then  included  his  infant  son  John,  "the  Amer- 
ican” to  Pennsbury.  They  lived  there  during  the  seasonable  por- 
tions of  1700-1701.  When  they  left  late  in  1701,  none  of  them 
were  again  to  see  Pennsylvania.  Penn  retained  his  interest  and 
control  during  the  balance  of  his  active  life,  which  ended  with  a 
paralytic  stroke  in  1712  and  death  on  July  30,  1718. 
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His  daughter,  Letitia,  had  no  liking  for  life  in  Pennsylvania. 
She  and  her  husband,  William  Aubrey,  demanded  prompt  pay- 
ment of  her  dower  and  sold  all  the  land  her  father  had  given 
them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Neither  had  Penn’s  second  wife, 
Hannah,  any  liking  for  the  life  here  and  never  returned.  She 
and  her  children,  however,  found  themselves  carrying  the  largest 
private  real  estate  operation  in  history. 

After  Penn’s  death,  his  surviving  children  by  his  first  wife. 
William  and  Letitia,  took  the  Irish  estates,  while  his  second  wife’s 
family  took  Pennsylvania.  They  showed  great  ability  in  their 
management  and  development  of  the  province,  and  were  able 
to  reap  considerable  profit,  continuing  their  ownership  until  the 
close  of  the  Revolution. 

After  the  family  departed  in  the  fall  of  1701  Pennshury  was 
])rohal)ly  maintained  for  a time  in  expectation  of  another  visit, 
hut  as  hopes  for  this  faded  and  were  finally  extinguished,  Penns- 
hury  was  deserted,  and  as  far  as  is  known  remained  so  for  the 
rest  of  its  existence.  A house  without  an  occupant  readily  falls 
into  decay.  This  decay  was  aided  by  a lal)or  saving  idea  of  Penn, 
who  had  a lead  tank  installed  in  the  up])er  portion  of  the  house 
to  catch  rain  water  which  could  he  fed  by  gravity  to  the  kitchen 
below,  and  greatly  relieve  the  labor  of  i)umping  from  the  well  by 
the  kitchen  door.  The  tank  leaked,  however,  and  the  dampness 
within  materially  hastened  the  decay.  Shortly  before  the  Revolu- 
tion the  Mansion  House  had  collapsed,  hut  the  Bake  and  Brew 
House  remained  standing  within  the  memory  of  some  of  those 
here  present. 

About  180,1,  or  shortly  after,  Robert  Crozier  held  possession 
of  the  land  and  built  a farm  house  partially  overla])ping  the 
foundations  of  the  old  Mansion  House. 

'Phe  whole  of  Penn’s  Manor  lay  on  a point  which  the  river 
had  laid  down  or  built  up,  as  you  will,  from  ])ehhles  and  gravel 
brought  from  its  upper  reaches,  the  whole  topj)ed  off  with  a layer 
of  alluvial  mud  reported  to  he  as  much  as  15  feet  dee])  in  places. 
The  gravel  proved  a great  attraction  for  building  ])urposes.  In 
more  recent  years  many  acres  were  acquired  by  the  Van  Scivers. 
Mr.  ( ieorge  Wan  Sciver  had  a keen  appreciation  of  the  historic 
value  of  (he  site,  and  1 believe  that  he  should  he  given  credit  for 
so  planning  their  operations  as  to  leave  this  hit  of  land  undis- 
turbed. The  V’an  .Sciver  business  was  later  merged  with  the 
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Warner  Company  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  They  continued  the 
policy  laid  down  hy  their  predecessors.  Two  large  basins  were 
dredged  below  and  above  the  Mansion  House  site. 

Major  Frank  W.  Melvin  tells  us  that  in  1889  Senator  George 
Ross,  of  Bucks  County,  sj^onsored  an  effort  to  secure  a state 
appropriation  to  purchase  a considerable  parcel  of  land,  ju'esumahly 
that  surrounding  the  Mansion  House  site.  The  effort  failed  and  lay 
dormant  for  nearly  forty  years  when  another  effort  was  made, 
sponsored  by  State  Senator  Clarence  J . Buckman  and  su[)ported  by 
Mr.  Joseph  R.  Grundy  and  other  Bucks  County  neighbors.  This 
effort  was  finally  successful,  about  ten  acres  of  land  being  donated 
by  the  Warner  Com]>any,  the  Historical  Commission  being  desig- 
nated custodion  to  control  the  premises  on  behalf  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  formal  transfer  was  made  at  Pennsbury  on  October  23, 
1932,  for  which  occasion  the  Welcome  Society  arranged  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  Dr.  B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  made  an  historical  address.  No 
appropriation  had  been  made  so  that  the  Historical  Commission 
found  it  quite  a problem  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  their  new 
acquisition.  The  chairman.  Dr.  James  N.  Rule,  was  greatly  inter- 
ested and  through  his  efforts  various  small  sums  were  made  avail- 
able and  the  cooj^eration  of  other  departments  was  secured.  In  this 
way  the  road  in  from  Tullytown  was  re-surfaced  and  electric 
service  for  light  and  power  established.  The  Commission  assigned 
its  archaeologist  Dr.  Donald  A.  Cadzow  who  supervised  consider- 
able excavation,  at  first  exploratory,  while  later  the  entire  founda- 
tions of  the  Manor  House  were  exposed. 

The  material  taken  out  was  carefully  screened  and  a great 
number  of  articles  were  found  and  preserved ; bits  of  hardware, 
glass,  fireplace  tile,  roof  tile,  lead  in  diamond  framework  from 
the  windows,  heavier  lead  from  the  water  tank,  and  of  course  a 
quantity  of  brick.  The  Crozier  house  could  not  then  be  moved  and 
prevented  further  work  for  a time,  but  as  the  Crozier  house  stood 
over  a cellar  which  was  in  active  use  no  more  real  information  was 
to  be  found  beneath  it. 

During  the  summer  of  1934,  Dr.  Cadzow  was  again  assigned 
to  supervise  the  work  of  laborers  provided  from  the  Welcome 
Society  fund.  They  excavated  the  whole  area  of  the  Bake  and  Brew 
House.  There  were  no  cellars  beneath  this  and  the  foundations 
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were  shallow,  but  again  the  material  was  carefully  screened  and 
many  other  articles  found.  The  foundations  of  both  the  Mansion 
House  and  the  Bake  and  Brew  House  were  carefully  plotted,  the 
finds  screened  for  preservation  and  marked.  They  are  now  in  a 
temporary  resting  place  with  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society 
at  Doylestown. 

With  Penn’s  letters  of  instructions,  the  foundations  in  the 
ground  and  the  great  quantity  of  small  objects  supplying  detail, 
it  has  been  possible  to  reconstruct,  re-create  if  you  prefer  the  word, 
Pennsbury  as  it  stood  years  ago.  Of  course,  the  wood  and  the  mold- 
ings were  gone  and  the  various  elements  had  to  be  brought  together 
to  remake  the  whole. 

Dr.  Warren  P.  Laird  was  a member  of  the  State  Art  Commis- 
sion, and  in  that  way  Pennsbury  came  to  his  attention.  Realizing 
that  an  able  architect  would  be  a necessity  for  the  proposed  re- 
construction of  the  houses,  he  wrote  Dr.  Rule,  suggesting  that  with 
the  backirround  of  the  Art  Commission  he  would  invite  a small 
committee  to  join  with  him  in  selecting  an  architect  for  the  work. 
As  a result,  Mr.  Paul  A.  Davis  and  Mr.  John  P.  B.  Sinkler  joined 
with  Dr.  Laird  and  recommended  Mr.  R.  Brognard  Okie  as  a man 
of  large  knowledge  of  the  period  and  thoroughly  capable  to  carry 
through.  The  Welcome  Society  most  heartily  endorsed  this  recom- 
mendation. They  believe  that  Mr.  Okie  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  whole  work. 

The  ])olitical  upheaval  of  1934  brought  a complete  cessation 
of  work  at  Pennsbury  until  the  appointment  of  a new  Historical 
Commission.  i\Iajor  Frank  W.  Melvin  was  the  chairman.  13e  dis- 
played great  energy  and  effort,  and  had  many  tribulations  which 
he  has  set  down  in  a history  of  that  phase  of  the  matter.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  tlie  allocation  of  nearly  $300,000  by  the  Ceneral 
State  Authority.  The  pre])aration  of  plans  had  long  been  urged 
by  The  Welcome  Society,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  money  became 
available  it  was  possible  to  begin  work.  This  occurred  with  a very 
informal  ceremony  on  I'ehruary  25,  1938.  Later,  on  April  21,  1938 
a more  ceremonious  inauguration  of  the  restoration  occurred. 

d'he  Crozier  house  was  moved  to  a distant  corner  of  the 
grounds  and  was  refitted  for  the  occui)ancy  of  the  caretaker  and  to 
contain  the  heating  apparatus  for  all  the  buildings.  The  old  foun- 
dations of  the  Mansion  1 lou.se  were  retained,  but  reinforced  and 
strengthened  at  various  points.  Mr.  Okie  and  bis  contractors 
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scoured  the  country  for  suitable  material.  Somehow  they  managed 
to  assemble  a most  remarkable  lot  of  heavy  timber  which  had  been 
previously  used  in  barns  and  other  buildings  but  remained  in  per- 
fectly sound  condition.  These  were  used  for  framing  the  house 
ami  the  trusses  for  the  roof.  All  of  the  timber  was  cut  to  drawings 
for  each  piece  and  then  joined  by  mortise  and  tenon  with  wooden 
pins.  This  method  of  fitting  is  left  exposed  on  the  stairway  between 
the  second  and  third  floors  and  in  part  of  the  third  floor  under 
the  roof.  There  was  some  question  about  the  material  for  the  outer 
walls.  Undoubtedly  brick  had  been  used  for  that  part  of  the  house 
toward  the  river.  On  the  other  side,  however,  the  ground  had  not 
been  excavated  throughout,  jfier  foundations  appearing  where  the 
corners  of  the  house  might  have  been.  This  indicated  a lighter  con- 
struction so  these  sides  have  been  faced  with  wide  clapboards  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  Penn  gave  and  which  were  inter- 
preted as  applying  to  this  portion  of  the  house.  The  floors  are  laid 
with  wide  oak  boards,  one  of  which  in  the  second  story  hall  meas- 
ures 24  inches.  The  wood  trim  and  paneling  matches  other  work 
of  that  early  period,  notably  the  Biles  house  not  far  away. 

The  chimneys  and  fireplaces  are  an  im^x)rtant  part  of  the 
masonry  work.  Adjoining  the  great  fireplace  in  the  kitchen  is  a 
domed  or  bee-hive  oven  beautifully  built  of  brick. 

The  Bake  and  Brew  House  was  a building  H-shaped  in  plan, 
the  Bake  house  being  nearer  to  the  Mansion  House.  The  river  side 
of  this  wing  has  another  great  fireplace  with  bee-hive  oven ; be- 
hind which,  in  the  other  room  is  a fireplace  built  with  great  cal- 
drons for  heating  water  for  use  in  the  wash  house  or  laundry.  The 
eastern  wing  both  back  and  front  was  the  Brew  House.  The  fire- 
place here  holds  a copper  caldron  for  mash,  while  in  a pit  in  the 
floor  is  set  a great  vat ; smaller  tubs  on  benches  will  be  found  in 
this  and  the  adjoining  room. 

So  far  I have  spoken  only  of  the  Mansion  House  and  the  Bake 
and  Brew  House,  but  the  restoration  comprises  several  smaller 
structures ; a smoke  house,  an  office  building  and  the  barn.  The 
latter  of  gray  stone  stands  well  away  from  the  river.  One  end  of 
it  has  been  rebuilt  with  stalls  and  stable  equipment ; the  other  end 
is  left  with  one  large  room  to  be  used  as  an  oflice  by  the  custodian; 
public  toilet  rooms  for  men  and  women  are  also  provided  in  this 
building.  It  is  near  the  entrane  to  the  present  plot  and  directly  to 
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the  west  of  the  roadway.  Between  it  and  the  Crozier  house  is  a 
large  parking  space. 

With  another  political  turnover  in  November  1938  work  at 
Pennsbury  again  ceased.  However,  Senator  Howard  I.  James  of 
Bucks  County  sponsored  a bill  and  secured  an  appropriation,  a sub- 
stantial part  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
land  surrounding  the  first  ten  acres,  between  the  basins  dredged 
by  the  gravel  company.  The  lines  have  not  yet  been  definitely  set, 
l)ut  it  is  expected  that  they  will  increase  the  first  ten  acres  to  ap- 
proximately 45  acres.  This  will  give  a longer  river  frontage.  The 
money  over  and  above  that  needed  for  the  purchase  of  land  should 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  make  the  garden,  and  plant  trees.  Long 
l)efore  there  was  any  hope  of  securing  money  to  reconstruct  the 
Pennsbury  buildings,  it  was  my  thought  that  the  best  memorial 
j)ossible  would  be  to  plant  a grove  of  great  forest  trees,  such  as 
Penn  knew.  I still  feel  very  strongly  that  the  planting  of  large 
trees  is  the  most  im]>ortant  thing  to  be  done.  The  garden  had  a ter- 
race formed  by  a brick  wall,  a considerable  part  of  which  is  still 
in  existence,  and  has  recently  been  underpinned  with  concrete.  Ex- 
tremely high  water  in  the  river  overflows  the  lower  level  to  the 
de])th  of  a few  inches.  It  has  been  proposed  to  build  a dike  along 
the  river  to  protect  this  lower  ground  and  to  make  a landing  place 
for  boats.  The  present  pier  is  not  in  very  good  condition,  and 
would  require  dredging,  if  the  foundation  is  deep  enough,  to  make 
it  available  at  low  tide. 

The  new  buildings,  even  as  they  stand  without  furniture,  are 
far  too  elegant  to  he  thrown  open  freely  to  the  public,  and  if  fur- 
nishings are  ju'ovided.  as  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  present  Com- 
mission, it  will  be  still  more  im])ortant  that  this  groiij)  of  buildings 
be  enclosed,  and  admission  restricted  in  some  way  so  as  to  pre- 
serve them  from  damage.  With  the  additional  land  there  should 
be  am])le  s])ace  to  which  the  ])ublic  would  have  free  access  with 
a])]n‘opriate  facilities,  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  Mansion  House 
buildings  properly  guarded. 

Pennsbury  always  was  and  alweiys  will  be  a river  place.  In  the 
beginning  the  river  was  the  only  means  of  access,  and  the  river  still 
remains  as  the  way  to  the  front  door.  Automobiles  will  always 
come  in  at  the  back  gate,  d'he  great  bend  of  the  river,  as  it  comes 
down  from  the  northwest  ]>ast  dVenton  to  Bordentown,  and  then 
turns  sf)uthwesterly  makes  a natural  direct  traffic  lane  from  Tully- 


town  to  IMorrisville  and  Trenton.  Pennsbnry  lies  three  miles  to  the 
east  of  this  and  is  never  likely  to  he  cut  through  hv  any  traffic 
route.  The  road  one  follows  from  Tnllytown  is  known  as  the 
Hordentown  road  and  leads  to  the  far  end  of  the  ])oint  whence 
at  one  time  there  was  a ferry  to  Bordentown.  This  has  not  existed 
for  many,  many  years,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  whatever  that  it 
will  he  reestablished,  or  that  a bridge  will  he  hnilt  at  that  j)oint. 

With  the  increased  use  of  motor  boats  I can  foresee  Pennsbnry 
as  a favorite  and  delightful  objective  for  many  a party  on  the 
upper  tide  waters  of  the  river. 

Whlliam  Penn’s  outlook  from  Pennsbnry  must  have  been  de- 
lightful ; his  gardens  gently  sloping  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  on 
the  far  side  of  the  wide  river  a wooded  shore.  Unfortunately  that 
wooded  shore  is  being  destroyed.  Directly  across  the  river  is  an 
island.  When  the  river  was  dredged  for  a deeper  channel  to  Bor- 
dentown and  Trenton,  the  spoil  from  the  river  bed,  practically 
sterile  gravel,  was  piled  upon  the  island,  and  this  is  slowly  killing 
the  fringe  of  trees  that  grew  there.  This  little  hit  of  river  imme- 
diately before  Pennsbnry,  between  two  lesser  bends  I have  liked 
to  call  “Pennsbnry  Pool.”  Perhaps  it  is  a fancy  that  will  never 
he  achieved,  but  it  is  far  from  impossible;  that  with  the  aid  of 
New  Jersey  across  the  river,  a park  could  be  formed  on  the  island 
on  that  side,  planted  with  more  great  forest  trees  that  would  make 
a most  beautiful  setting.  The  Roebling  Whre  Works  on  the  Jersey 
side  are  a little  down  stream,  hut  plantings  on  the  island  and  on 
the  Pennsylvania  shore  could  readily  he  made  to  screen  them, 
and  leave  “Pennsbnry  Pool”  a place  of  quiet  delight  for  all.  It 
would  he  very  fitting  and  proper  that  New  Jersey  should  join 
in  this  work,  for  it  was  share  in  the  ownership  and  management 
of  the  West  Jersey  colony  that  stirred  in  Penn  the  thought  of 
getting  the  land  across  the  river  for  himself. 

Perhaps  if  a time  should  come  when  these  two  states  find  their 
finances  in  better  condition,  and  the  clouds  of  war  have  blown  by, 
they  may  he  willing  to  consider  this  larger  Pennsbnry. 

In  the  language  of  the  Delawares:  “Itah  Netep”  (God  be  with 
you,  friends). 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  “SELECT  SCHOOL” 


Brief  read  before  the  N mnismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  Second  Month  24,  1941. 

By  Harris  G.  Haviland 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia 
seems  to  have  exerted  a watchful  care  to  the  education  of  its 
children  from  the  beginning  of  its  history.  Since  a chastened  and 
penitent  Jacob,  as  represented  by  my  distinguished  relative  and 
predecessor  in  office,  crossed  the  ford  Jahbok,  and  received  the 
generous  embrace  of  Dr.  Knowles  as  Esau,  at  the  celebration  two 
years  ago  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  Penn  Charter’s 
services  to  the  community,  I shall  attempt  to  avoid  all  mention  in 
my  remarks  of  those  events  in  early  Philadelphia  education  which 
might  be  subject  to  joint  claims ; but  propose  rather  to  take  you  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  the  administration  of  a school  which  the  women 
of  the  Philadelphia  Meeting  organized  in  1791  under  the  rather 
vague  title  of  “The  select  school.” 

After  putting  into  action  their  concern  that  the  children  of 
the  meeting  he  guarded  “from  an  early  mixing  with,  and  imbibing, 
the  Customs  and  Fashions  of  the  World,”  one  of  the  first  steps 
taken  was  to  draw  up  a set  of  rules  of  conduct.  Selections  from 
the.se  will  indicate  the  atmosphere  at  which  the  founding  mothers 
aimed : 

1.  Never  absent  yourselves  from  School and  be  care- 

ful to  be  there  at  the  Time  appointed ; appear  clean  and  decent ; 
and  on  your  entering  School,  notice  your  Mistress  by  respect- 
fully asking  Her  how  she  is — and  when  it  concludes  hid  Her 
farewell. 

2.  Be  always  silent  at  your  Business ; and  do  not  let  Your 
voices  he  heard,  except  when  You  are  saying  Your  Lessons, 
or  speaking  to  Your  Mistress;  hold  no  Discourse  with  Your 
Companions  during  School  Hours,  unless  it  he  to  ask  some- 
thing relative  to  Your  Learning,  which  must  he  done  in  a 
Low  Voice. 

,3.  When  You  address  Your  Mistress,  Observe  a proper  Respect, 
and  i)erform  her  Directions  with  chearfulness  and  dispatch, 
according  to  Ability.  If  Strangers  speake  to  You,  give  them 
a modest  answer,  respectfully  standing  with  Your  faces  to- 
wards them,  after  which  take  Your  Seats,  and  silently  apply 
to  Your  Business. 

4.  Always  behave  "Vourselves  in  an  Obliging  Manner  to  Your 
Schoolmates ; Never  jjrovoke  One  another,  hut  carefully  avoid 
Disputes  and  Contention;  and  when  You  aske  anything  of  each 
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other,  use  the  Word  please,  or  some  other  soft  kind  Expres- 
sions ; and  make  suitable  acknowledgements  for  any  little 
Kindness  received.  Never  return  Injuries,  hut  learn  to 
forgive,  Showing  by  an  Exemplary  Deportment,  how  all  ought 
to  Behave. 

5.  Never  tell  a Lye  knowingly,  nor  use  the  Name  of  Your 

Maker  irreverently  or  vainly Neither  revile,  nor 

utter  any  indecent  expressions ; but  accordingly  to  the  best 
of  your  knowledge,  behave  in  a modest  Respectful  Manner  to 
every  Body ; and  always  address  one  Person  in  the  singular 
Number,  of  Thcc  and  Thou,  and  do  not  deviate  on  any  Occasion 
from  the  plain  Language. 

6.  Do  not  divulge  any  thing  that  passes  in  School,  nor 
Ridicule  those  who  have  been  corrected ; but  in  all  Cases ; 

“Do  unto  others,  as  Ye  would,  they  should  do  unto  You.” 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  period  which  probably  afifected 
many  other  fields  of  endeavor  besides  school  management  is  re- 
flected in  a note  which  recurs  almost  annually  in  the  minutes,  and 
which  casts  considerable  light  on  the  conditions  in  which  Phila- 
delphians lived.  I shall  quote  typical  examples  from  the  minutes 
of  11th  month,  1797  and  those  written  one  year  and  two  years  later  ; 

“This  Committee  has  not  mett  for  three  Months  past,  on  ac- 
count of  a Malignant  Fever,  that  prevailed  in  this  City  and 
Suburbs,  during  which  Time,  all  the  Schools  were  broke  up.” 

and  again : 

“After  a melancholy  absence  of  near  four  Months  from 
our  distressed  City,  it  pleased  Providence  we  should  return 
again.  I hope,  with  minds  sensibly  touched  with  gratitude  that 
his  hand  had  stayed  his  wrath,  and  his  compassion  once  more 
blessed  the  children  of  men.” 

in  1799: 

“An  especial  meeting  of  the  Committee,  who  all  met  by 
favor  of  Divine  Providence ! having  all  except  two  quited 
the  City  on  account  of  the  mortal  fever ! its  ravages  being  rather 
lighter  this  year,  than  some  past,  we  have  greater  cause  to  be 
thankful !” 

Business  methods  of  the  day  are  revealed  in  the  minutes  from 
4th  month,  1794.  One  hundred  pounds  had  been  left  as  a legacy 
for  the  use  of  the  committee.  No  disposition  of  the  sum  is  men- 
tioned until  the  following  month,  when  this  sentence  appears : 

“Thomas  Rogers  having  applied  for  the  above  mentioned  hun- 
dred pounds  on  Interest,  and  this  Committee  judging  him  a 
suitable  and  safe  friend  have  agreed  to  place  the  Money  in 
his  hands.” 

As  indications  that  the  women  of  the  meeting  did  not  always 
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see  eye  to  eye  with  the  men,  and  that  in  both  sexes  was  early  man- 
ifested that  quality  of  business  carefulness  which  is  often  consid- 
ered a Quaker  characteristic,  the  minute  hook  of  1795  is  interest- 
ing. Finding  themselves  in  immediate  need  of  a schoolroom  : 

“We  have  agreed  on  an  application  to  the  Board  of  the 
School  Corporation  and  request  the  Liberty  to  occupy  a 
Room  in  Fourth  Street  Meeting-house,  till  such  time  that 
we  may  more  conveniently  accommodate  ourselves.” 

a month  later : 

“Having  received  no  information  from  the  School  Corporation, 
we  take  it  for  granted,  we  are  at  liberty  to  occupy  one  of  the 
Rooms  in  Fourth  Street  meeting-house.” 

By  the  following  month  it  was  revealed  that  the  Overseers  were 
asking  annual  rent  in  the  amount  of  fifteen  pounds.  The  ladies 
put  their  deliberations  on  record  as  follows  : 

“Though  our  being  charged  a Rent  is  une.xpected,  yet  under 
our  present  circumstances  we  have  judged  it  best  to  take 
possession  of  the  Room,  though  have  not  agreed  to  pay  the 
Rent  proposed  by  some  of  the  Overseers  of  the  public  school.” 

Dubious  men  of  the  meeting  received  the  following  formal 
report  four  years  later,  in  6th  month,  1801  : 

“To  William  Dawson,  Thomas  Fisher,  and  Others  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  dispose  of  the  legacy  left  by  Samuel 

Lewis  for  education  of  poor  children. 

“The  Committee  who  superintend  the  Select  School  estab- 
lished by  the  monthly  meeting  of  Women  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia, having  received  40  dollars  of  said  donation,  and  being 
informed  Men  Friends  were  apprehensive  the  money  they 
furnished  was  placed  at  interest,  we  think  it  right,  in 
order  to  obviate  that  mistake,  to  acquaint  them  it  was 

placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Committee  and  by  her 

placed  towards  the  schooling  of  three  poor  children  for  the 

last  year.” 

Though  charitable  in  all  thing.s,  occasional  references  indicate 
some  doubts  concerning  the  (luality  of  teaching  which  was  available 
in  the  city.  In  third  month,  1797,  the  minutes  are  confined  to  one 
sentence : 

“The  favorable  report  given  by  Friends  that  visited  the 
School  last  Alonth,  we  do  hope  a little  improvement  is  ob- 
servable amongst  the  Children,  also  their  Mistress.” 

More  sjtecific  advice  ai)])ears  in  the  minutes  for  4th  month,  1804: 

“The  members  of  the  Committee  now  ])rcscnt  arc  jointly  of 
the  opinion  that  too  much  time  is  spent  with  the  writing 
Scholars  in  ornamenting  the  margins  of  their  Pieces,  and 
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unite  in  requesting  their  next  proof  Sheets  may  be  ofYered 
for  examination  without  borders.” 

'I'he  more  tortuous  entanglement  in  which  the  good  women  of 
the  committee  found  themselves  came  about  in  the  year  1798.  Em- 
barrassing as  the  situation  was  for  the  committee,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  proper  development  of  the  school  demanded  some  such 
crisis.  In  11th  month,  after  a long  series  of  commonplace  entries, 
appears  a revolutionary  step ! 

“We  being  informed  that  a friend  had  arrived  at  Newyork 
from  England  named  Elizabeth  Hoyland  profesedly  intending 
to  offer  as  Tutoress  in  America,  it  was  concluded  best  to 
write  to  her,  and  make  an  offer  of  a school  room,  and  the 
sum  of  £130  a year.  Elizabeth  Lawson  Hannah  Sansom  and 
Patience  Marshall  are  to  inform  Hannah  Allerton  (the  current 
teacher)  of  our  intention  to  separate  according  to  our 
Articles,  by  three  months  warning.” 

By  12th  month  the  committee  “have  had  a full  opportunity” — a 
long  talk — with  the  erudite  English  teacher,  and  found  they  were 
too  late,  “she  rather  stood  engaged  to  friends  in  New  York.”  Han- 
nah Allerton,  however,  had  already  received  her  notice  of  dismissal. 
The  minute  reads : 

“She  took  it  apparently  kind,  but  in  two  weeks  from  the 
information  rented  a Room,  and  moved  directly  of,  with  the 
Scholars,  having  only  mentioned  it,  three  days  before,  to 
Elizabeth  Dawson  who  told  her  she  thought  she  could  not  go, 
till  she  had  called  the  Committee,  second  day  morning  nine 
O’clock  Patience  Marshall  and  Hannah  Sansom  arrived  at  the 
School  door  Just  as  Haniiah  Allerton  was  going  to  lock  it. 
having  settled  all  her  business.  She  returned  with  us,  and 
set  till  Eleven  O’Clock.  Mary  Olden,  Rebecca  Olden,  Jacob 
Shoemaker,  & Elizabeth  Folwell  being  all  the  Scholars  that 
come,  we  told  her  we  should  stay  with  them  and  she  had  bet- 
ter go  to  her  School,  she  took  leave  of  us.  and  went,  our 
Friend  Ann  Parish  a worthy  young  woman  has  sympathized 
with  us  in  our  difficulties,  and  kindly  offered  to  act  at  School 
till  we  meet  with  a Tutoress.” 

If  the  style  of  the  above  account  seems  a little  breathless,  note  the 
positive  hysteria  which  creeps  into  the  next  month’s  minutes,  when 
Ann  Bedford,  of  Chester,  was  chosen  to  teach ! 

“Requested  the  sum  of  £135,  being  no  material  difference 
it  was  agreed  to  give  that  sum,  she  engageing  to  teach  the 
English  and  French  Languages  Gramatically,  writeing.  Arith- 
metic Geography,  Plain  Sewing,  marking  and  kniting,  being 
desired  to  enter  the  school  as  soon  as  convenient.  Hannah 
Sansom  is  requested  to  draw  articles  of  agrement,  and  pro- 
duce them  at  our  next  meeting,  done  accordingly  but  a bad 
fall,  and  ill  health  of  her  family,  met  them  not  again  till 
3 Mo.  26th  1799,  many  difficulties  having  occured  to  them 
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in  that  time,  seemes  most  easy  to  add  her  full  concurance 
with  what  they  did.” 

In  spite  of  the  circumstances  of  her  engagement,  Ann  Bedford 
seems  to  have  served  the  school  ably  for  a number  of  years. 

The  first  inventory  of  equipment  indicates  due  regard  for 
simplicity,  both  physical  and  intellectual.  It  was  taken  in  1798. 


Collection  of  Memorials Six 

Fruits  of  Solitude  in  Reflection  & maxims Six 

Catechisem Six 

Oeconomy  of  human  life Six 

Power  of  Religion  on  the  mind Six 

The  words  of  the  wise Six 

Hymns Six 

The  Whole  duty  of  Women Six 

Extracts  from  a treatise  of  the  Spirit  of  Prayer 

The  original  and  present  state  of  man Two 


Large  stove 
Small  stove 
Chest  of  Drawers 
six  chairs 
One  writing  tabic 
Seven  benches 

No  picture  of  a school  is  complete  without  some  reference  to 
its  relations  with  the  parents  of  its  children.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  the  j^assage  explains  somewhat  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“select,”  I close  with  a quotation  from  the  minutes  of  2nd  month, 
1805,  recalling  that  by  that  year  serious  internal  rifts  were  apparent 
on  the  Quaker  scene. 

“To  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends  of  Philadelphia; 

“The  Committee  intrusted  with  the  oversight  of  the 

select  School,  are  encouraged  to  believe  it 

is  in  a prosperous  state,  many  branches  of  useful  learning 
being  successfully  taught  therein,  and  as  we  are  desirous 
that  it  may  not  only  be  a Seminary  of  profitable  Literature, 
but  that  the  youth  instructed  therein,  may  have  the  principles 
of  our  religious  Society  early  implanted  in  them ; crave  that 
parents  and  Guardians  may  so  unite  in  the  concern  that  thro’ 
watchfulness  over  their  offspring  at  home,  they  may  strengthen 
our  hands,  to  maintain  our  testimony,  in  respect  to 
plainness  of  speech  and  deportment for  with- 

out Parents  are  thus  united  with  us,  we  see  considerable 
difficulties  will  attend  our  supi)orting  these  parts  of  our 
christian  discipline,  among  those  under  our  care;  and  our 
minds  being  painfully  affected  with  the  sorrowful  departure 
of  many  of  the  risitig  generation  from  the  simplicity  of 
truth,  think  it  right  to  endeavor  to  excite  Parents  to  an 
increasing  attention  to  these  things,  that  so  the  “little 
Foxes  may  not  s])oil  the  tender  Vines.” 
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STEPHEN  GIRARD  AND  GIRARD  COLLEGE 


(A  paper  read  before  the  N n)nis}natic  and  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  March  24,  1941 ) 

By  Merle  M.  Odgers 

Because  of  his  important  place  in  our  Philadelphia  and  our 
national  history  and  because  of  the  prestige  of  the  school  that  he 
founded,  Stephen  Girard  and  Girard  College  are  of  interest  to 
Philadelphians.  Mr.  J.  Willison  Smith,  who  is  a member  of  our 
Board  of  Directors,  or  Mr.  S.  Herman  Macy,  who  is  our  Superin- 
tendent of  Admission  and  Discharge,  or  Dr.  John  L.  Haney,  the 
President  of  the  Central  High  School,  who  wrote  a play  on  Ste- 
phen Girard,  all  of  whom  are  present  tonight,  could  doubtless 
speak  on  this  topic  with  more  authority  than  I can.  I am  sure 
that  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  who  has  written 
both  a history  of  the  College  and  a biography  of  Girard,  would 
perform  my  task  more  acceptably.  One  thing  I can  offer  you. 
You  will  have  the  rare  privilege  of  taking  home  with  you.  if  you 
care  to  do  so,  a copy  of  the  speaker’s  notes,  for  I have  with  me 
enough  copies  for  everybody  of  a pamphlet  printed  at  the  College 
entitled  “Stephen  Girard  and  His  College.” 

When  you  visit  the  magnificent  Chapel  of  the  College,  as  I 
hope  many  of  you  will  do  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  you  will 
see  three  flags  hanging  there.  One  is  the  French  flag,  which  will 
serve  to  remind  yon  that  Stephen  Girard  was  born  near  Bordeaux, 
France,  on  May  20,  1750.  The  second  flag  is  the  flag  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  city  in  which  Girard  amassed  his  fortune  and  lived 
the  greater  part  of  his  notable  career  as  mariner,  merchant, 
banker,  and  philanthropist.  The  third  is,  of  course,  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Girard’s  adopted  nation,  which 
he  loved  so  much  that  in  the  section  of  his  famous  will  that  deals 
with  Girard  College  he  stated:  “I  desire  that,  by  every  proper 
means,  a pure  attachment  to  our  republican  institutions,  and  to 
the  sacred  rights  of  conscience,  as  guaranteed  by  our  happy  con- 
stitutions. shall  be  formed  and  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the 
scholars.” 

Girard’s  career  began  at  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he 
sailed  as  cabin  boy  on  a merchant  ship  from  Bordeaux  to  San 
Domingo.  Thus  his  interest  in  ships,  trade,  and  the  sea  began. 
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At  twenty-three  he  received  a license  to  captain  a merchant  vessel, 
and  soon  after  this  crossed  the  ocean  to  New  York  City  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  trade  with  New  Orleans  and  the  West  Indies. 

Girard  was  only  a young  man  when  he  guided  his  ship, 
L’Aimable  Louise,  after  a severe  storm,  up  the  Delaware  River 
to  Philadelphia  in  order  to  get  a supply  of  fresh  water.  This 
was  in  the  year  1776.  Since  he  was  a victim  of  the  British  Block- 
ade he  sold  both  his  ship  and  its  cargo  and  set  himself  up  as  a 
proprietor  of  a small  store  on  Water  Street,  little  realizing  that 
because  of  this  accident  of  fate  he  was  destined  to  become  the 
leading  benefactor  of  the  city. 

In  1777,  while  the  British  were  occupying  Philadelphia, 
Girard  lived  in  Alt.  Holly,  New  Jersey,  where  he  maintained  a 
small  house  and  a small  liquor  business.  The  next  year  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  after  the  British  evacuation,  and  again 
ran  a store  on  Water  Street.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  always  ob- 
jected to  being  called  a naturalized  citizen  and  asserted  that  he 
was  “as  old  a citizen  of  the  United  States  as  any  man,”  since  he 
had  been  a citizen  of  Pennsylvania  when  the  federal  Constitution 
was  adopted.  About  this  time  he  married  a Philadelphia  girl  named 
Mary  Lum,  who  unfortunately  became  a mental  case  and  had  to 
reside  for  many  years  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos])ital,  where  she 
died  in  1815. 

If  time  ])ermitted,  it  would  be  fascinating  to  review  Girard’s 
career  as  a mariner  and  merchant,  and  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
his  ships  with  the  fascinating  names,  including  the  names  of 
French  philoso])hers  whom  he  read  and  admired.  One  of  his 
boats  was  named  Good  friends,  which  you  will  find  in  Girard 
College  as  the  name  of  one  of  our  dormitory  buildings.  You  will 
incidentally  discover  that  another  dormitory  is  named  Bordeaux 
Hall,  in  honor  of  his  birthplace,  and  that  three  other  dormitory 
buildings,  Alariner  Hall,  Alerchant  Hall,  and  Banker  Hall,  com- 
memorate the  three  careers  which  he  followed. 

Mr.  Girard’s  interests  soon  stretched  far  beyond  his  business 
enterprises.  In  179,5  he  became  conspicuous  as  a friend  of  human- 
ity. While  hundreds  of  residents,  including  many  leading  citizens, 
fled  in  terror  from  the  yellow  fever  e])ideniic  Girard  remained  in 
I’hilaflelphia,  devoted  his  energies  to  the  stricken  and  dying,  and 
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risked  his  own  life  repeatedly  by  taking  personal  charge  of  the 
sick  in  a temporary  hospital. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  civic  afifairs  and  displayed  a con- 
stant desire  to  serve  his  adopted  city  and  country.  For  a time  he 
served  on  the  Board  of  Port  Wardens.  In  1802  he  was  elected 
to  the  Select  Councils  of  the  city.  He  paid  one  per  cent  of  the 
taxes  that  were  paid  by  Philadelphia  citizens,  and  from  his  at- 
titude he  ap[)arently  had  the  belief  that  paying  taxes  was  a method 
of  “buying  civilization."  In  1812  he  purchased  the  building  of 
the  First  United  States  Bank  and  established  the  Bank  of  Stej)hen 
Girard.  In  1814  his  liberal  subscription  to  the  popular  loan  made 
it  possible  to  carry  on  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  When 
the  Second  United  States  Bank  was  rechartered,  Mr.  Girard  took 
over  three  million  dollars’  worth  of  stock.  He  subscribed  later  to 
loans  for  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  and  for  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Among  his  many  business  transactions  was  the  purchase  of 
extensive  tracts  of  land  in  Schuylkill  and  Columbia  counties. 
These  later  proved  to  be  rich  in  coal  deposits,  and  coal  royalties 
account  in  large  part  for  the  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
Girard  Estate. 

Stephen  Girard  was  the  richest  man  in  the  nation  when  he 
died  on  the  day  after  Christmas  in  the  year  1831.  He  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Catholic  Church  at  Sixth 
and  Spruce  Streets  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  year  1851  his  remains 
were  transferred  by  his  fellow  Masons  with  elaborate  ceremony 
to  Founder’s  Hall,  the  large  central  building  with  Corinthian 
columns.  Beside  his  sarcophagus  in  Founder’s  Hall  is  a statue 
of  Girard  by  N.  Gevelot. 

Girard’s  will  provided  that  with  his  residuary  estate  of  ap- 
proximately six  million  dollars  a College  for  “poor  male  white 
orphans’’  should  be  established.  It  was  to  be  located  in  the  sc|uare 
bounded  by  Market,  Chestnut,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Streets, 
but  a codicil  to  the  Will  changed  the  location  to  the  Peel  Hall 
Farm,  west  of  the  Ridge  Road.  This  is  the  present  site  of  Girard 
College. 

I hope  that  many  of  you  will  visit  Girard  College  some  time, 
if  vou  have  not  already  done  so.  I hope  that  you  will  visit  it  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  learn  that  it  has  other  architectural  treas- 
ures in  addition  to  Founder’s  Hall.  This  building,  vchich  has 
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remained  the  symbol  of  the  College,  was  designed  by  Thomas 
Hugh  Walter  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  His  genius  later  carried 
him  to  projects  outside  of  Philadelphia,  for  after  the  completion 
of  his  work  at  the  College,  he  was  appointed  architect  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  in  Washington.  He  designed  the  Senate 
and  the  House  wings  and  supervised  the  rebuilding  of  its  dome 
and  its  western  front. 

Founder’s  Hall  is  no  longer  used  for  classroom  purposes. 
Dean  Warren  P.  Laird  has  remarked  that  this  Corinthian  struc- 
ture is  the  sort  of  thing  the  Greeks  would  have  built  if  the 
Romans  had  not  hindered  their  architectural  development.  Its 
Board  Room  contains  four  murals  by  a later  Philadelphian,  George 
Gibbs,  which  represent  various  phases  of  Girard’s  career.  The 
little  museum  in  this  building  contains  Girard’s  carriage,  his 
furniture,  and  his  books.  The  building  also  contains  the  Girard 
])apers — one  of  the  best  collections  of  early  business  papers  in  the 
United  States. 

Girard  College  was  opened  on  January  1,  1848.  By  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  an  orphan  boy  under  the 
terms  of  the  Will  is  a hoy  who  has  lost  his  father.  Admission 
is  on  a selective  basis,  hut  other  things  being  equal,  hoys  horn 
within  the  old  city  of  Philadelphia,  that  is  the  section  bordered 
by  Vine  Street  and  South  Street  and  by  the  two  rivers,  have  first 
claim  for  admission.  Following  this  group  the  priority  of  selec- 
tion goes  to  hoys  horn  anywhere  else  in  Pennsylvania,  including 
the  rest  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  College  has  a campus  of  approximately  43  acres,  on 
which  29  Imildings  are  located.  These  buildings  serve  the  College 
for  Chapel,  library,  recreation,  music  dormitory,  infirmary,  resi- 
dential, dining,  and  school  purposes.  Since  Girard  was  a French- 
man he  directed  that  the  camj)us  should  he  surrounded  l)y  a wall 
ten  feet  high.  It  is  to  he  noted  that  this  wall,  similar  to  walls 
around  French  universities  and  schools,  is  a wall  of  ten  feet,  and 
that  it  is  not  true,  as  ])0])ular  tradition  has  it,  that  it  is  a wall  of 
twenty  feet,  with  ten  of  these  feet  below  the  ground.  The  plant 
of  the  College  is  valued  at  a])proximately  $13,000,000.  The  entire 
estate  which  supports  the  College  totals  between  80  and  90  million 
dollars,  including  the  buildings  of  the  College.  This  estate  is  man- 
aged by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  City  Trirsts.  The  Board  was 
established  by  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  approved  June  30, 
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1869.  The  Board  consists  of  fourteen  directors,  twelve  of  whom 
are  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Philadelphia.  The  i\Iayor  of  the  City  and  the  President 
of  the  City  Council  are  ex-officio  members.  The  Board  administers 
not  only  the  Girard  Estate  and  the  affairs  of  Girard  College  but 
also  has  charge  of  numerous  other  bequests,  such  as  the  Wills 
Eye  Hospital. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  yon  a tiresome  recital  of  the 
administrative  history  of  the  College,  but  I do  wish  to  mention 
the  first  person  to  be  elected  President  of  Girard  College,  who 
happened  to  be  a great-grandson  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  1836 
Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  a young  graduate  of  West  Point,  who 
was  serving  as  a professor  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College  on  his  thirtieth 
birthday  and  was  sent  to  Europe  for  an  examination  of  educa- 
tional institnions  that  would  furnish  suggestions  for  Girard  Col- 
lege. On  his  return  in  1838  he  published  an  important  and  monu- 
mental report  on  his  survey  abroad  under  the  title  “Report  on 
Education  in  Europe.”  The  College  was  not  ready  to  open,  and 
he  therefore  served  as  the  first  President  of  the  new  Central 
High  School  in  Philadelphia.  He  distinguished  himself  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  career  as  the  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey.  His  name  has  been  remembered  in  Phila- 
delphia and  in  scientific  circles  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
a President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  the  author 
of  a long  list  of  scientific  papers.  He  established  on  the  campus 
of  Girard  College  the  first  magnetic  observatory  in  our 
hemisphere. 

I shall  also  omit  any  extensive  reference  to  the  administra- 
tive system  of  the  College.  It  includes  the  Department  of  Ad- 
mission and  Discharge,  which  admits  new  boys,  finds  jobs  for 
those  who  are  leaving,  keeps  in  touch  with  all  boys  for  five  years 
after  they  leave,  and,  in  general,  serves  as  a Social  Service  De- 
partment. 

The  Department  of  Student  Personnel  offers  psychological 
and  psychiatric  assistance  in  dealing  with  boys  who  present  special 
problems  in  their  scholastic  and  social  relationships. 

The  Health  Service  operates  an  Infirmary  under  the  super- 
vision of  its  Director.  Working  in  association  with  him  are  such 
specialists  as  Consulting  Surgeons,  Ophthalmologist,  and  a Nose, 
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Throat,  and  Ear  Specialist,  and  there  is  a complete  Dental  Clinic, 
which  includes  orthodontia  among  its  services. 

The  Superintendent  of  Domestic  Economy,  whose  depart- 
ment has  the  largest  number  of  employes,  has  supervision  over 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  College,  such  as  the  preparation 
and  serving  of  meals,  care  of  clothing,  and  cleaning  of  buildings. 
The  Laundry,  which  is  one  of  the  departments  under  his  charge, 
has  more  than  fifty  employes.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  number 
of  shirts  worn  hy  more  than  1500  boys  in  a week.  This  is,  of 
course,  only  one  of  the  items  among  the  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
pieces  of  laundry  handled  each  week.  The  older  boys  practically 
take  full  charge  of  the  cleaning  and  care  of  their  own  buildings 
and  the  areas  adjacent,  while  among  the  younger  groups  the 
cleaning  done  by  the  hoys  is  of  a lighter  type  varying  with  their 
ages. 

It  is  the  Household  Department  that  has  charge  of  the  home 
life  and  the  care  of  the  boys  themselves  as  distinct  from  the  phy- 
sical handling  of  their  food,  clothing,  and  housing.  When  a boy 
is  adequately  clothed,  it  is  part  of  the  educational  life  of  the  home 
itself  to  see  to  it  that  he  takes  care  of  his  clothing.  1 am  reminded 
of  a mother  who  went  into  her  son’s  room  one  Sunday  evening, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  fall  asleep,  and  saw  that  articles  of  cloth- 
ing were  scattered  all  around  the  room — some  on  chairs  and  some 
on  the  floor.  As  a kindly  rebuke  she  said  as  .she  opened  the  boy’s 
window.  “I  wonder  who  it  was  who  didn’t  hang  up  his  clothes 
when  he  went  to  bed?”  From  the  depths  of  the  bed  clothing  the 
voice  of  a little  hoy  who  still  remembered  the  Sunday  school  les- 
son of  the  afternoon  answered  laconically,  “Adam.”  This  is  just 
a suggestion  of  the  many  little  features  of  a child’s  training  that 
a good  home  environment  must  provide,  whether  that  home  he 
the  small  six-room  family  hou.se  or  a large  boarding  school.  Hoys 
of  the  elementary  school  age  are  for  the  most  ]>art  divided  into 
grou])s  of  twenty  to  thirty-five  hoys,  and  each  of  these  grou])S  is 
j)laced  in  the  care  of  a governess  or  house  mother.  Housemasters 
supervise  the  activities  of  these  hoys  out-of-doors.  Hoys  of  high 
.school  age  are  assigned  to  five  houses  accommodating  from 
seventy-two  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  each,  d'heir  home  activities 
are  guided  by  bou.semasters. 

The  Hou.sehold  De])artment  has  charge  also  of  the  boys’ 
recreation,  their  amusement,  and  their  athletics.  S])ecial  recrea- 
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tion  teachers  give  the  boys  formal  exercises  and  supervise  free 
play  and  intramural  sports.on  the  playing  fields,  in  the  gymnasium, 
and  in  the  swimming  pools.  Coaches  train  the  teams  engaged  in 
interscholastic  athletics.  For  the  boys  who  s])end  their  entire  sum- 
mer in  the  College  there  is  a full  summer  program  carried  on 
within  the  College  itself,  and  there  is  a hve-hundred-acre  camp 
maintained  in  the  Poconos. 

The  Business  Manager  co-ordinates  all  the  business  activities 
of  the  College,  including  the  purchasing  of  all  supplies  and  the 
general  supervision  of  the  business  functions  performed  in  con- 
nection with  grounds,  buildings,  and  domestic  economy. 

The  President’s  Office  ties  together  all  these  activities  and 
attempts  to  keep  oil  rather  than  sand  in  the  machinery.  In  his 
relations  with  the  boys  themselves  the  President  serves  as  a school 
headmaster  or  principal,  and  serves  in  such  a way  as  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  the  quip  uttered  by  a schoolboy  in  New  England;  “I 
don’t  dislike  going  to  school ; it’s  the  principal  of  the  thing  I 
object  to.” 

The  educational  work  of  the  College  constitutes  its  reason 
for  existence.  Its  program  is  necessarily  ambitious,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Girard,  who  was  in  many  respects  a pioneer  in  American 
education,  said  in  his  will  that  he  wished  to  provide  for  his  boys 
“a  better  education  . . . than  they  usually  receive  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  public  funds.”  The  regular  twelve-year  program, 
from  first  grade  to  high  school  graduation,  is  contracted  into 
eleven  years.  The  high  school  training  is  unique  since  there  is  a 
double  curriculum,  which  ])repares  a boy  to  enter  college  and.  at 
the  same  time,  gives  the  vocational  preparation  necessary  for 
making  a living.  This  vocational  work  is  either  in  mechanical 
studies  or  commercial  studies.  A post-high  school  or  freshman 
college  year  is  offered  to  selected  boys. 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  many  visitors  to  Girard  College 
was  a graduate  student  in  Education  at  a neighboring  university 
who  came  to  study  the  College  and  write  a report  for  his  class. 
He  was  good  enough  to  send  us  a copy  of  the  report.  I was  inter- 
ested in  his  list  of  what  he  called  “unusual  features”  at  Girard 
College,  among  which  were  the  carefully  planned  entrance  tests, 
the  regular  medical  and  dental  check-ups,  the  religious  instruction, 
the  able  pre-vocational  guidance,  the  athletic  and  recreational  pro- 
gram in  which  all  boys  participate,  the  summer  camp  in  the 
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Poconos,  the  productive  work  in  the  shops,  the  musical  instruc- 
tion, the  weekly  entertainments  and  lectures,  the  encouragement  of 
individual  hobbies  in  the  residence  halls  with  almost  a thousand 
projects  a month  being  carried  on,  the  exceptionally  well-balanced 
and  tasty  meals,  the  field  trips,  the  public  speaking  and  dramatics, 
the  self-help  chore  system,  the  offering  of  complete  academic  and 
vocational  courses,  and  the  adequate  staff  for  a well-rounded  and 
integrated  program  of  training  for  mind,  soul,  and  body.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  fact  that  Girard  College  is  doing  something- 
distinctive.  You  will,  I think,  excuse  me  if  I speak  about  its 
work  enthusiastically  when  you  realize  that  I have  been  serving 
as  its  head  for  only  a short  time,  and  that  I cannot  possibly  claim 
any  credit  for  its  present  effectiveness  and  distinction. 

This  great  foundation  was  a gift  of  a foreign-born  American 
to  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania.  Stephen  Girard  came  from 
France,  settled  in  America,  found  it  good,  and  wished  to  do  some- 
thing for  it.  His  fortune,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  amassed  in 
commerce.  Of  Girard  and  his  College,  Thomas  B.  Reed  said : 
“Surely  if  the  immortal  dead,  serene  with  the  wisdom  of  eternity, 
are  not  above  all  joy  and  pride,  he  must  feel  a thrill  to  know 
that  no  mariner  or  merchant  ever  sent  forth  a venture  upon  un- 
known seas  which  came  hack  with  richer  cargoes  or  in  statelier 
ships.” 
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THE  FIRST  THEATRES  OF  RHIEA1)EI.PHIA 

(Read  at  a }ncctimj  of  the  Soeiety,  Oetober  27,  1941 ) 

By  Thomas  Ridcwav 

An  account  of  the  first  theatres  in  Philadelphia  requires  a 
brief  glance  at  the  character  of  the  city  in  the  last  half  of  the  18th 
century.  Philadelphia  is  unique  for  being  the  first  city  plotted  in 
detail  at  its  birth.  William  Penn  with  nnl)onnded  optimism  designed 
it  a mile  wide  and  two  miles  in  length  l)etween  the  rivers  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill,  where  stood  the  virgin  forest  crossed  by  streams 
and  Indian  trails.  Vine  Street  was  to  be  its  northern  boundary  line 
and  Cedar  (later  South)  Street  its  southern,  and  its  streets  were  to 
to  be  of  the  same  width,  except  Broad  Street  in  the  centre,  and  to 
cross  each  other  at  equal  -intervals,  except  for  large  open  squares, 
one  in  the  centre  ( where  now  is  the  City  Hall ) and  one  in  each 
of  the  four  quarters  of  this  chess  board.  It  is  the  only  vision  of  an 
idealist  that  ever  came  true  on  such  a great  scale. 

By  1750  the  town  had  acquired  prosperity  and  character  and 
a second  generation  of  inhabitants  was  enjoying  the  l)enefits  of 
their  pioneer  fathers’  courage  and  industry.  But  the  design  of  the 
founder  that  the  houses  should  be  detached  amid  trees  and  gardens 
was  frustrated  along  the  Delaware  by  commercial  gain  and  the 
streets  adjacent  to  the  river  became  filled  with  rows  of  houses 
and  the  original  grants  were  cut  up  into  alleys.  Shops  and  resi- 
dences along  Front  and  Second  Street  overflowed  across  Vine 
Street  into  the  growing  borough  of  the  Northern  Liberties  and 
across  Cedar  Street  into  the  borough  of  Southwark. 

At  the  l^eginning  the  west  side  of  Front  Street  was  occupied 
by  the  houses  of  the  shipping  merchants  and  opposite  was  a wall 
which  formed  the  line  of  King  (now  Water)  Street.  Their  oflices 
and  warehouses  were  on  this  street,  facing  the  wharves  and  docks, 
and  nearby  in  the  small  streets  were  the  sailors’  taverns,  the  lodg- 
ings of  prostitutes,  and  the  many  small  shops  that  supplied  the 
needs  of  the  ships  and  the  sailors.  All  day  at  the  wharves  the  high 
decked,  square  rigged  ships  were  unloading  or  taking  on  cargoes. 
They  were  the  chief  source  of  the  town’s  life  and  made  ample  for- 
tunes for  their  owners  in  trade  not  only  with  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies  but  with  China  and  the  far  East. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  many  of  the  successful  merchants 
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removed  from  the  congested  Front  and  Second  Streets  to  fine, 
spacious  brick  houses,  which  they  built  south  of  Walnut  on  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets  amid  lawns  and  gardens  and  trees.  They  also 
erected  handsome  country  houses  of  stone  or  brick  of  which  a 
few  remain:  Governor  Hamilton’s  “Woodlands”,  Logan’s  “Sten- 
ton”,  McPherson's  “Mt.  Pleasant”,  Chew’s  “Cliveden”,  and  Peter’s 
“Belmont”.  Issac  Norris’  fine  house  “Fairhill”  after  being  occupied 
by  two  generations,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  These  houses  and  many 
others  amid  skillful  landscape  gardening  contained  beautiful  fur- 
niture, silver,  china,  glass  and  fine  libraries.  “They  were  created  by 
a people  who  had  the  means  and  the  taste  to  enjoy  life.” 

All  walks  of  life  had  ample  food  and  drink  at  small  cost.  The 
rivers  teemed  with  fish  and  turtle  and  all  kinds  of  duck  and  wild 
game  could  he  shot  within  walking  distance.  The  ships  brought 
tuns  of  Madeira  and  French  wines  and  the  best  of  ale,  porter  and 
beer  were  brewed  by  the  Germans.  During  the  autumn  and  winter 
there  were  fox  hunting,  dancing  assemblies,  skating,  sleighing, 
convivial  dining  clubs,  and  for  those  who  liked  books  the  Library 
Company  with  its  rooms  in  the  State  House. 

“(jood  markets,  good  living,  extreme  sociability  and  ease  of 
life”  were  the  characteristics  of  colonial  Philadelphia.  Trees  lined 
the  streets  and  flower  gardens  and  orchards  were  adjacent  to  most 
houses. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  first  in  the  colonies.  Carpen- 
ter’s Hall,  the  State  House  and  Christ  Church  were  the  finest  build- 
ings in  America.  Second  Street  became  the  ])rincipal  shop])ing 
Street  on  which  stood  Christ  Church  al)ove  High  (now  lUarket), 
the  centre  of  the  proprietary  party  of  the  Governor,  while  on  Arch 
was  the  Friends’  Meeting  house,  the  centre  of  its  ])olitical  op]W- 
nents.  The  State  Hou.se  was  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  most 
frequented  tavern,  the  London  Coffee  House,  was  at  Front  and 
High  Streets. 

These  two  .sects,  the  Friends  and  the  Church  of  England,  were 
the  rival  dominant  ])arties  in  the  government  of  the  City  and  the 
Province. 

Rut  there  was  one  thing  the  gay  and  charming  town  lacked  : 
There  was  no  Theatre.  Some  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Ang- 
lican Church  had  been  ])laygocrs  before  they  left  b'ngland  and 
when  in  1749  two  young  actors  named  M'homas  Kean  and  Walter 
Murray,  with  ])erhaps  some  others,  arrived  in  the  city,  ])robably 
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from  Jamaica,  where  a company  of  British  thespians  had  been 
acting  for  some  years,  those  who  liked  seeing  j)lays  determined  to 
supply  them  with  a theatre.  One  of  these  was  William  Pkimsted, 
(1708-65),  horn  here,  a son  of  a prosperous  merchant,  an  original 
snhscriher  to  the  Assemblies,  a founder  and  the  first  treasurer  of 
the  State  in  Schuylkill  (1732),  today  the  oldest  social  organization 
speaking  English,  and  Mayor  in  1750  and  again  in  1755.  Kean  no 
doubt  made  a good  impression  when  applying  to  Plumsted,  because 
he  changed  a large  warehouse  he  owned  on  the  east  side  of  Water 
Street  into  a theatre  with  stage,  pit  and  gallery.  It  was  between 
Pine  and  Lombard  Streets  and  extended  thru  to  Front  Street. 
Here  Kean  and  his  company  produced  plays  from  August  1749  to 
January  1750,  and  there  is  a record  that  on  August  22nd  they  acted 
the  tragedy  of  “Cato”  by  Addison  before  a “genteel”  audience. 

Kean  secured  one  recruit  from  the  young  women  of  Philadel- 
])hia,  Nancy  George,  who  remained  with  the  Company  during  their 
seasons  in  New  York.  Unfortunately,  the  perfomances  were  not 
advertised  in  the  Philadelphia  newspapers,  the  “Pennsylvania 
Gazette”  on  March  6,  1750,  containing  the  only  reference  in  an- 
nouncing “a  company  of  comedians  from  Philadelphia”  had  ar- 
rived in  New  York.  Kean  and  his  associates  played  there  for  two 
seasons  from  March  5,  1750,  when  they  opened  in  “Richard  III”  in 
a room  fitted  up  as  a theatre  in  Nassau  Street,  until  July  1751.  In 
that  city  their  plays  were  advertised  in  the  newspapers  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  they  repeated  the  repertory  they  had  given  in 
Philadelphia.  The  plays  were  those  which  were  popular  in  London 
and  since  one  of  them  was  Shakespeare’s  “Richard  III”,  Kean 
playing  the  crookbacked  tyrant,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  play  l)y 
Shakespeare  acted  on  this  continent  was  “Richard  III”  and  that 
this  city  witnessed  its  first  performance. 

Four  years  passed  without  any  record  of  Mayor  Plumsted’s 
Theatre,  altho  no  doubt  it  was  used  for  concerts  and  by  amateur 
actors,  until  March  1754  when  Lewis  Hallam  presented  a petition 
to  open  it  to  Governor  Hamilton,  which  was  signed  by  many  citi- 
zens. 

Lewis  Hallam  and  his  wife,  daughter  and  two  young  sons 
with  ten  actors  and  actresses,  whom  he  had  engaged  in  London, 
arrived  in  July  1752  at  Williamsburg,  then  the  capital  of  Virginia. 
This  was  the  first  company  organized  abroad  with  prompt  books, 
costumes  and  scenery  for  a theatrical  tour  of  this  country.  They 
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opened  at  Williamsburg  on  September  5,  1752  in  “The  Merchant 
of  Venice”,  which  Dunlap,  ignoring  Kean’s  production  of  “Richard 
III”,  states  in  his  “History  of  the  American  Theatre”  was  the  first 
performance  of  Shakespeare  in  America.  Hallam’s  company  re- 
mained in  the  South  for  a year  and  then  played  in  New  York  City 
from  September  17,  1753  to  March  25,  1754. 

Their  first  performance  at  Mayor  Plumsted’s  Theatre  was  on 
April  15,  1754  when  Nicholas  Rowe’s  tragedy  of  “The  Fair  Pen- 
itent” and  Garrick’s  farce  “Miss  in  her  Teens”  were  given,  it  being 
the  custom  then  to  follow  the  principal  piece  by  a farce,  or  panto- 
mime, or  dancing  and  songs.  A prologue  was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Hal- 
1am,  which  had  been  written  by  one  of  the  actors,  Singleton,  the 
first  four  lines  being ; — 

“To  this  new  world  from  fam’d  Britannia’s  shore, 

Through  boistrous  seas  where  foaming  bellows  roar, 

The  Muse,  who  Britons  charmed  for  many  an  age. 

Now  sends  her  servants  forth  to  tread  the  Stage” 

Mrs.  Hallam’s  role  of  “Calista”  and  also  her  “Jane  Shore”, 
which  she  acted  on  June  12,  1754,  became  favorite  parts  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

Hallam’s  company  played  every  week  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays  until  June  24,  1754.  On  the  19th  of  that  month 
the  proceeds  from  the  theatre  were  given  to  the  Academy  of  Phila- 
delphia of  which  Dr.  William  Smith  was  Provost  and  which  was 
to  become  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  “Upwards  of  an  Hun- 
dred Pounds”  were  received  by  the  Trustees  according  to  their 
minutes. 

The  Hallams  and  their  company  then  went  to  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica, where  Hallam  died.  Among  the  actors  there  was  David 
Douglas,  who  married  his  widow.  In  1758  Douglas  with  his  new 
wife  and  her  son  Lewis  Hallam  Jr.,  returned  to  the  Colonies  and 
until  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  Douglas  was  our  most 
enterprising  manager.  After  playing  in  New  York  the  winter  of 
1758-59,  he  brought  his  company  to  Philadelphia  hut  the  opposi- 
tion by  the  Quakers  was  so  strong  against  his  o])ening  Plumsted’s 
Theatre  that  he  was  forced  to  erect  hastily  a wooden  building  out- 
side the  City's  limits  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  municipal  of- 
ficers at  the  southwest  corner  of  South  Street  and  Vernon  (now 
Hancock  ) Street,  the  latter  a small  street  just  west  of  h'ront.  This 
playhou.se  has  been  called  the  “Society  Hill  'rbeatre”.  because  the 
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land  on  the  high  bhiff  along  the  Delaware  from  Dock  Street  to 
Pine  was  called  “Society  Hill”,  it  being  part  of  a large  grant  by 
Penn  to  “The  Free  Society  of  Traders”. 

Douglas  opened  his  new  theatre  on  June  25,  1759  with  Rowe’s 
tragedy  “Tamerlane”  in  which  Mrs.  Douglas  ])layed  her  former 
part  and  spoke  a i)rologne  written  for  the  occasion  by  Francis  Hop- 
kinson.  Her  son,  Lewis  Hallam,  then  nineteen,  played  the  leading 
parts  during  the  season,  which  lasted  until  December  28,  1759. 
Among  the  actors  were  Mr.  and  IMrs.  Harman,  the  latter  being  a 
granddaughter  of  Colley  Cibber,  who  was  with  the  company  until 
her  death  in  New  York  in  177vL  One  of  the  young  actors  was  John 
Palmer,  who  the  next  year  made  his  debut  in  London,  where  he 
became  famous  and  was  the  original  “Joseph  Surface”  in  the  first 
performance  of  “The  School  for  Scaandal”  on  May  8,  1777  at 
Drury  Lane. 

Five  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedies  were  given ; “Richard  IH”, 
“Hamlet”,  “King  Lear”,  “Machbeth”  and  “Romeo  and  Juliet”. 
“Hamlet”  was  acted  for  the  first  time  in  America  by  Hallam  on 
July  27,  1759,  Mrs.  Harman  being  the  “Ophelia”.  At  Douglas’ 
benefit  on  November  2nd  Hallam  played  “Romeo”  to  Mrs.  Douglas’ 
“Juliet”,  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  that  drama 
when  mother  and  son  filled  those  parts. 

Douglas  did  not  return  to  Philadelphia  for  over  six  years. 
He  probably  arrived  with  his  associates  in  June  of  1766  and  may 
have  given  some  performances  at  his  Society  Hill  Theatre  but 
there  is  no  record  of  them.  No  doubt  it  was  because  that  poorly 
built  house  was  in  such  bad  repair  that  he  determined  to  build 
a new  theatre.  He  secured  on  ground  rent  a lot  about  fifty  feet  on 
the  south  side  of  Cedar  at  the  corner  of  the  first  street  west  of 
4th  Street  (now  Leithgow  Street)  upon  which  he  erected  during 
the  summer  a substantial  theatre  of  brick  with  frame  work  painted 
red.  It  was  the  first  theatre  in  the  Colonies  built  to  last,  all  the 
others  being  temporary  structures,  and  it  was  in  use  for  half  a 
century.  Altho  at  first  called  the  “New  Theatre”,  it  became  better 
known  as  “The  Southwark”.  Douglas  now  called  his  company  “The 
American  Comjoany”,  which  opened  the  theatre  on  November  21st 
and  acted  three  times  a week  until  July  6,  1767.  Lewis  Hallam 
was  again  the  leading  man  and  a newcomer  from  London,  Miss 
Margaret  Cheer,  was  the  leading  lady,  Mrs.  Douglas  yielding  to 
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her  the  youthful  heroines  which  were  inappropriate  for  her  ad- 
vancing years. 


Graydon  in  his  memoirs  says  Miss  Cheer  was  “an  admirable 
performer”.  She  was  young,  had  a fine  person  and  good  voice.  She 
was  the  first  American  actress  to  marry  into  the  nobility.  Her  fu- 
ture husband,  Lord  Rosehill,  then  a youth,  was  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  winter  of  1766-67  and  probably  first  saw  her  at  the  South- 
wark Theatre.  He  was  the  son  and  heir  of  the  sixth  Earl  of 
Northesk  in  the  Scotch  peerage  and  they  were  married  a year 
later  in  August  1768.  He  died  however  in  ten  years  without  issue 
and  before  his  father  so  that  she  never  became  Lady  Northesk. 

Another  new  actor  here  was  John  Henry,  born  in  Dublin,  tall 
and  handsome,  who  had  acted  in  London  and  Jamaica  and  became 
a leading  man  for  twenty  years  and  eventually  a partner  of  Hallam. 

During  this  long  season  from  November  to  July  1767  the  most 
popular  of  the  London  plays  were  given  and  also  Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant  of  Venice”,  “Richard  HI”,  “Hamlet”,  “King  Lear”, 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”,  “Macbeth”,  “Cymbeline”  and  Garrick’s  ver- 
sion of  “The  Taming  of  a Shrew”.  The  latter  was  often  acted  in 
this  country  but  the  complete  play  without  Garrick’s  alterations 
was  not  ])erformed  until  1887  when  Ada  Rehan  was  “Katharine” 
and  John  Drew  “Petruchio”.  “Cymbeline”  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  in  America  on  May  25,  1767,  Miss  Cheer  being  “Imo- 
gene”.  The  prices  during  this  season  of  the  American  Company 
were  Poxes  7s.  6d.  pit  5s.  gallery  2s. 

The  American  Company  returned  to  Southwark  in  the  autumn 
of  1767  for  two  months  when  Shakespeare’s  “King  John”  was 
added  to  the  repertory,  Douglas  playing  the  King,  Hallam  “Falcon- 
bridge”  and  Miss  Cheer  “Lady  Constance”.  Subsequent  seasons 
were  from  November  1769  to  June  1770  from  October  1772  to 
May  1773,  when  “King  Henry  IV”  f jan.  11  ) and  “Othello”  ( Jan. 
27)  were  first  seen  in  Philadelphia.  Mie  .season  beginning  in  1769 
was  preceded  by  a letter,  now  existing,  from  Douglas  to  Governor 
John  Penn,  dated  October  5.  1769,  in  which  he  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  open  the  theatre  and  mentioned  his  intention  to  present 
some  new  ])ieces  for  his  entertainment.  This  letter  indicates  the 
Governor  was  a frequent  auditor  and  fond  of  the  stage.  His  resi- 
dence was  near  the  theatre  on  Pine  Street,  between  2nd  and  3rd 
.Streets,  and  he  was  intimate  with  h'rancis  1 lopkinson,  a lover  of 
the  theatre. 
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Youthful  Sarah  llallam,  a cousin  of  l.ewis  Hallaiu,  succeeded 
to  the  parts  of  Miss  Cheer  or  Lady  Rosehill,  and  became  an  actress 
of  distinguished  ability.  She  possessed  beauty,  a perfect  figure,  a 
musical  voice  and  clear  enunciation,  and  her  "Imogene”  was  espe- 
cially praised.  She  was  painted  by  Charles  Wilson  I^eale  but  her 
])ortrait  has  disappeared. 

In  November  1773  the  company  played  two  weeks  at  the 
Southwark  before  embarking  for  the  theatre  in  Charleston,  and 
upon  the  last  night  the  curtain  fell  forever  upon  Douglas  in  the 
theatre  he  had  created  seven  years  before. 

On  the  24th  of  October  1774  the  new  Continental  Coiiirress, 
assembled  in  Carpenter’s  Hall,  passed  a resolution  recommending 
a suspension  of  all  amusements,  which  Pennsylvania  approved  by 
law.  thus  putting  to  an  end  the  first  epoch  of  the  American  stage. 
It  was  with  singular  appropriateness  that  in  the  same  year  the  lady 
died,  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1752  as  the  wife  of  the  elder 
Hallam,  became  the  first  actress  of  eminence  in  the  New  World, 
and  had  a son,  who  held  the  centre  of  the  stage  without  a rival  for 
thirty  years.  She  died  in  a house  on  Cedar  Street  at  Fifth  nearly 
opposite  the  theatre  and  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Pres- 
bvterian  Church  at  3rd  and  Arch  Streets.  Her  husband,  David 
Douglas,  went  to  Jamaica  and  never  returned  to  this  land,  where 
in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  he  had  made  the  theatre  a permanent 
social  institution. 

The  Revolution  now  took  the  National  Stage.  In  October  1777 
the  population  of  Philadelphia  was  augmented  by  the  entrance  of 
some  18,000  British  soldiers  under  the  command  of  General  Howe. 
After  overcoming  the  effort  by  W^ashington  to  dislodge  them  in  the 
Battle  of  Germantown,  they  settled  down  for  the  winter.  South- 
wark Theatre  was  first  used  for  the  recovery  of  the  wounded  from 
that  battle  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  cleaned  up,  painted 
and  repaired  under  the  supervision  of  a group  of  young  British 
officers,  and  made  ready  for  the  plays  they  had  acted  the  winter 
before  at  the  John  St.  Theatre  in  New  York.  They  advertised  the 
plays  in  the  newspapers  and  gave  their  first  performance  on  Jan- 
uary 14.  1778.  They  continued  to  act  in  the  Southwark  every  week 
until  the  end  of  May.  A foremost  spirit  among  these  officers  was 
the  gay.  charming,  and  accomplished  John  Andre,  born  of  Swiss 
parents.  Major  and  aide-de-camp  to  General  Grey  and  a favorite 
among  the  Tory  young  ladies.  His  skill  in  verse  and  music  and  his 
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fondness  for  the  arts  suggest  he  was  one  of  the  actors  but  the 
names  in  the  casts  do  not  exist.  But  there  is  a record  of  his  interest 
in  the  theatre  as  a painter  of  scenery  and  of  a new  stage  curtain. 
One  of  his  scenes  was  especially  praised ; a beautifully  colored 
landscape  of  hills  and  fields  with  a stream  and  small  water  fall  in 
correct  perspective.  A charming  drawing  by  him  of  the  house  in 
Lancaster,  where  he  was  on  parole  as  a prisoner  during  1776  is  at 
the  Historical  Society. 

But  his  finest  achievement  as  a stage  producer  was  his  crea- 
tion and  management  of  the  Mischianza,  which  he  devised  as  a 
farewell  fete  to  General  Howe  upon  his  departure  for  England. 
It  was  given  on  the  18th  of  May  1778  on  the  spacious  lawns  of  the 
house  of  Joseph  Wharton  (then  deceased)  situated  on  the  Dela- 
ware near  the  j^resent  Wharton  Street.  The  guests  assembled  at  a 
wharf  above  Vine  in  the  afternoon  and  embarked  upon  gayly  dec- 
orated boats,  preceded  by  three  flat  boats  each  with  a band  of 
music.  They  landed  below  Swede’s  Church  and  walked  through 
ranks  of  soldiers  with  cavalry  following  to  the  pavilions,  where 
the  chosen  ladies  sat  to  witness  the  combat  of  their  mounted 
knights  with  all  the  pomp  of  ancient  chivalry.  At  the  end  of  the 
tournament,  all  entered  the  mansion,  brilliantly  lit  by  thousands  of 
candles,  for  dancing  and  supper  while  from  the  windows  were 
witnessed  a splendid  display  of  fireworks. 

In  contrast  to  this  night  of  revelry  Andre,  twenty-nine  years 
of  age,  on  a bright  October  morning  two  years  later  stood  on  a 
cart  with  a halter  around  his  neck,  while  the  dead  march  played, 
and  looked  upon  the  gorgeous  coloring  of  the  wooded  hills  descend- 
ing from  the  Hudson  palisades  before  entering  into  eternity. 

The  curtain  and  scenery  he  had  painted  for  the  Southwark 
d'heatre  was  lost  in  the  fire,  which  ruined  that  playhouse  in  1821, 
and  it  is  a curious  coincidence  that  in  the  same  year  in  which  ended 
this  link  with  his  winter  in  Bhiladeljdiia,  his  remains  were  removed 
from  his  grave  at  d appan  and  carried  across  the  sea  to  the  marble 
sarcophagus  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Upon  the  approach  of  jjcace  with  England  in  1782,  actors 
began  returning  to  the  United  States,  hut  the  law  closing  the 
theatres,  passed  in  1778,  was  still  in  force  and  for  the  next  six 
years  the  actors  circumvented  it  by  advertising  “Lectures’  and 
“Concerts”  at  the  Southwark,  which  concealed  scenes  from  plays 
and  operas.  On  December  11,  1781,  when  Washington  and  his 
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wife  were  in  the  city,  the  French  Minister  Luzerne  gave  an  elab- 
orate Concert  in  their  honor  at  the  Southwark  attended  hy  the 
French  and  American  ofhcers  in  full  dress  and  on  January  2,  1782 
the  theatre  was  brilliantly  illnminated  ai^l  decorated  for  the  en- 
tertainment given  for  Washington  by  Alexander  Onesnay,  a 
teacher  of  French,  when  a comedy  of  Beaumarchais  was  acted  in 
that  language  by  “students”.  Washington  was  again  at  the  South- 
wark on  May  22,  1784,  having  purchased  four  tickets,  hut  it  is 
not  known  what  plays  he  saw  under  the  lecture  disguise.  In  1787 
when  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  he  went 
on  July  10th  to  see  two  comedies  at  the  Southwark,  after  drink- 
ing tea  at  William  Bingham’s  beautiful  house  on  Third  Street, 
again  on  the  14th  when  he  saw  Dryden’s  version  of  “The  Tem- 
pest”, and  again  on  the  21st  when  the  tragedy  of  “Edward  and 
Eleanora”  by  Thomson  was  given.  The  performances  for  the  first 
time  did  not  begin  until  eight  o’clock  and  the  prices  were  for  seats 
in  boxes,  7s.  6d.  pit  5s.  and  gallery  3s.  9d. 

On  March  2,  1789  the  law,  which  prohibited  “theatrical  rep- 
resentations” was  repealed,  and  Hallam  and  Henry  immediately 
opened  the  Southwark  with  their  repertory  no  longer  disguised  as 
lectures.  On  April  2nd  they  produced  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing” 
for  the  first  time,  with  Hallam  as  “Benedict”  and  Mrs.  Morris, 
then  the  leading  lady,  as  “Beatrice”,  and  returned  in  January  1790 
for  a long  engagement  of  three  nights  a week  at  the  Southwark 
until  July  19th  and  again  in  December  1790  when  they  acted  until 
July  1791. 

During  that  season  Philadelphia  had  become  the  capital  of 
the  United  States.  The  Congress  assembled  in  December  1790  at 
6th  and  Chestnut  and  President  Washington  commenced  house- 
keeping in  the  brick  house  on  the  south  side  of  Market  near  6th 
Street,  where  he  lived  with  his  family  for  over  six  years.  The  thea- 
tre had  been  refurbished  and  the  east  stage  box  prepared  for  the 
President  with  red  drapery  and  the  U.  S.  coat  of  arms  in  colors  on 
its  front.  When  he  arrived  at  the  theatre.  Tom  Wignell,  in  full  dress 
with  his  hair  powdered  and  holding  two  lighted  silver  candlesticks 
w'ould  escort  the  President's  party  to  their  chairs.  On  January  4, 
1791  the  President  saw  “The  School  for  Scandal”  and  his  favorite 
“Poor  Soldier”,  the  Vice-President  and  Mrs.  Adams  being  also 
present  that  evening.  As  she  had  recently  returned  from  London, 
where  Adams  had  been  our  Minister,  and  had  frequented  the 
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theatres,  her  opinion  has  some  value.  She  writes  to  her  daughter ; 
“The  house  is  equal  to  most  of  the  theatres  we  meet  with  out  of 
France.  It  is  very  neatly  and  prettily  fitted  up.  ‘The  School  for 
Scandal’  was  the  play.  I missed  the  divine  Farren  but  on  the  whole 
it  was  very  well  performed.” 

Washington  on  the  2nd  of  February  saw  “The  Tempest”,  and 
the  next  year  on  June  5 “The  Beaux  Stratagem”  and  on  November 
14th  the  popular  comic  opera  “The  Maid  of  the  Mill’’,  when  the 
“Federal  Gazette”  reports  he  manifested  his  approval  of  a senti- 
mental scene  acted  by  Hodgkinson  “by  the  tribute  of  a tear”.  If 
this  be  true  it  is  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  Washington  ex- 
pressed emotion. 

Hodgkinson  had  been  engaged  by  Henry  from  the  Bath 
Theatre  and  made  his  debut  in  America  at  the  Southwark  in  “The 
Wonder”  on  the  opening  of  the  season  September  26th,  1792.  He 
was  an  actor  of  remarkable  versatility  l)eing  effective  in  comedy, 
musical  plays  and  tragedy.  He  acted  this  season  “Richard  HI”, 
“Othello”  and  “Hamlet”,  Hallam,  who  was  aging,  giving  up  to 
him  his  former  parts.  He  and  Henry,  however,  acted  with  him  in 
Colcraft’s  “The  Road  to  Ruin”,  which  on  December  10th  was 
given  for  the  first  time  on  this  continent  and  continued  to  hold 
the  stage  for  a hundred  years. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  sameness  of  the  members  of  the 
American  company  and  the  inacessibility  of  the  Southwark  grew 
in  the  years  1790  and  ’91.  And  quarrels  between  Hallam,  Henry 
and  Wignell  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  latter  in  the  summer  of 
1790.  A subscription  j)aper  was  gotten  up  in  1791  for  the  erection 
of  a new  theatre  each  signer  to  pay  $300  for  a share.  At  first  sixty 
shares  were  subscribed  for.  and  this  number  was  increased  to  one 
hundred  in  June  1792.  Alexander  Reinagle,  a much  res])ected  mu- 
sician, was  a])])ointed  in  charge  of  the  music  and  opera,  and  Wig- 
nell as  stage  manager  of  the  new  theatre.  The  latter  was  sent  to 
bhigland  to  secure  new  players.  Ground  was  inirchased  on  the 
North  side  of  Ghestnut  next  to  the  house  on  the  Northwest  corner 
of  6th,  and  the  new  theatre  was  nearly  completed  when  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  1793  it  was  opened  for  the  ins]x?ction  of  the  i)ublic  with 
a “Concert  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music”.  It  was  an  exact  copy 
of  the  Royal  d'heatre  at  Bath  with  a front  ninety  feet  in  length 
and  a depth  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  four.  Rush,  our  first  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  did  two  fine  figures  of  Comedy  and  dh-agedy.  which 
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were  placed  in  niches  on  the  facade.  There  were  two  tiers  of  boxes 
and  a g^allery,  which  with  the  pit  conld  seat  two  thousand  persons. 
The  stai^e,  thirt\-six  feet  wide  between  the  front  l)oxes,  conld  be 
seen  from  every  part  of  the  house.  There  were  many  large  chande- 
liers for  the  candles,  and  the  stoves,  which  in  cold  weather  were  fed 
with  oak.  Ample  dressing  rooms  for  the  players,  two  green  rooms 
and  a large  wardrobe  were  behind  the  stage.  The  curtain  and  the 
scenery  for  all  the  stock  pieces  were  painted  by  the  best  scene- 
painters  in  London.  It  was  the  first  theatre  in  America  to  equal 
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Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden,  the  first  theatres  in  Great 
Britain. 

The  theatre  remained  closed  pending  Wignell’s  arrival.  When 
he  came  in  the  summer  of  1793  he  brought  a company  of  fifty-six 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  among  them  came  for  the  first  time 
actors  and  singers,  who  held  distinguished  positions  on  the  British 
stage.  James  Fennell,  who  had  played  “Othello”  and  other  tragic 
roles  at  Covent  Garden,  was  the  leading  man.  Mrs.  Whitlock,  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  leading  “heavy”,  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  a 
pretty  and  “a  most  charming  actress”,  played  the  lighter  leads. 
There  was  also  one  of  the  most  popular  singers  in  England,  Mrs. 
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Oldmixon  (Miss  George)  accompanied  by  her  husband,  Sir  John 
Oldmixon,  whose  grandfather  was  named  in  Pope’s  “Dunciad”. 
One  of  the  young  actors  was  John  Harwood,  who  became  a favor- 
ite of  the  public  and  married  Miss  Bache,  a granddaughter  of 
Frankdin.  They  disembarked  at  Gloucester  and  remained  in  New 
Jersey  for  some  months,  because  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  the 
city.  This  delayed  the  opening  of  the  “New  Theatre”  until 
February  17,  1794  after  which  performances  were  given  eveiw 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  night  until  July  18th.  the  price  of 
seats  being  one  dollar  in  a box,  seventy-five  cents  in  the  pit,  and 
fifty  cents  in  the  gallery.  Eight  plays  by  Shakespeare  were  acted, 
including  "As  You  Like  It”  for  the  first  time,  Mrs.  Marshall  being 
"Rosalind”,  Sheridan’s  comedies,  and  a number  of  the  "ballad 
operas”,  which  were  so  popular  at  that  time.  Fennell  was  most 
eft'ective  as  "Macheth”  to  Mrs.  Whitlock’s  impressive  "Lady  Mac- 
beth” and  as  "Hamlet”  and  "Romeo”,  and  the  fascinating  Mar- 
shall as  “Ophelia”  and  "Juliet”  aroused  much  emotion. 

President  Washington  went  to  the  New  Theatre  on  March  5, 
1794  and  saw  Fennell  and  Mrs.  Whitlock  in  “The  Carmelite”  and 
Mrs.  Marshall  play  "Little  Pickle”  in  "The  Spoilt  Child”. 

While  the  New  Theatre  was  on  its  triumphal  march,  the 
American  Company  of  Hallam,  now  with  Hodgkinson  as  a partner, 
was  ending  its  history  at  the  Old  Theatre.  They  played  their  last 
engagement  there  Se])temher  22nd  to  December  4,  1794.  On  that 
night  finished  an  era  in  the  history  of  our  stage  when  Hallam  was 
seen  for  the  last  time  at  the  theatre  where  he  had  been  supreme  for 
a generation.  He  was  honored  l)y  the  j^resence  of  Washington,  who 
sat  for  the  last  time  in  the  box  decorated  with  the  arms  of  the 
nation  he  had  done  so  much  to  create. 

Hallam  lived  until  Novemher  1,  1808,  when  he  died  aged 
sixty-eight,  at  No.  410  South  5th  Street  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Paul's  Cburcb  Yard,  where  also  is  the  grave  of  his  associates  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Owen  Morris. 

Early  in  February  1796  General  Anthony  Wayne  returned 
from  his  conquest  of  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest  and  the  man- 
agers prej)ared  a gala  |K.“rformance  in  his  honor  on  the  10th  of 
l-Ybruary  when  the  New  Theatre  was  i)ackcd  to  see  the  victorious 


soldier  and  a new  ballet  entitled  " I be  Warrior  s Welcome  Home 
dedicated  to  him.  and  “The  Provoked  Husband’’  and  "4'he  Chil- 
dren of  the  Wood”,  which  mirst  have  made  up  a very  long  evening. 
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The  President  and  Mrs.  Washington  with  the  Vice  President 
and  Mrs.  Adams  were  again  at  the  theatre  on  Febranry  29,  1796 
to  see  “The  Rage”  l)y  Reynolds  in  which  Wignell,  Mrs.  Whitlock 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  had  the  chief  parts  followed  by  Mrs.  Marshall’s 
amusing  “Little  Pickle”.  A year  later  on  January  9,  1797  he  notes 
in  his  diary  “W’ent  to  the  Theatre  for  the  first  time  this  Season. 
The  Child  of  Nature  and  the  Lock  and  Key  were  performed.” 
The  first  named  a comedy  by  Mrs.  Incbald  and  tbe  latter  was  a 
musical  farce  by  Hoare,  in  which  Mrs.  Oldmixon  sang.  On  the 
24th  of  the  same  month  he  was  at  Rickett’s  circus,  which  was  a 
circular  wooden  amphitheatre  opposite  the  New  Theatre. 

On  February  27,  1797  the  President  was  at  the  New  Theatre 
for  the  last  time  and  saw  “The  W’ay  to  Get  Married”  by  Morton, 
which  was  followed  by  a ballet.  Four  days  afterwards  he  stood  in 
the  House  of  Congress  for  the  inauguration  of  his  successor,  hav- 
ing refused  a third  term.  His  “countenance  was  as  serene  and  un- 
clouded as  the  day”,  Adams  writes  to  his  wife,  and  in  the  “House 
of  Representatives  was  a multitude  as  great  as  the  space  could 
contain,  and  1 believe  scarcely  a dry  eye  but  Washington’s.” 

Since  our  most  distinguished  Philadelphia  playgoer  has  en- 
tered his  coach  for  Mt.  Vernon,  it  seems  a fitting  time  to  finish  this 
brief  record  of  the  first  four  theatres  of  Penn’s  sylvan  city. 
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THE  USE  OF  GOr.D  IN  CURRENCY 
(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society,  January  26,  1942) 

By  Frank  Lynwood  Garrison 

From  time  immemorial  gold  has  been  the  synonym  of  wealth, 
a positive  token  of  value.  From  a modern,  practical  and  ecological 
point  of  view  this  definition  may  he  open  to  question  as  will  be 
indicated  later  in  this  dissertation. 

One  can  well  believe  that  gold  was  one  of  the  first  if  not 
actually  the  first  metal  to  attract  the  attention  of  “Early  Man” 
(Homo  sapiens)  although  certainly  not  until  long  after  the  last 
glacial  epoch  indeed  probably  not  long  before  the  beginnings  of 
the  historical  record.  With  the  exception  of  copper  gold  is  the 
only  one  of  the  common  metals  found  in  the  earth  in  what  is 
called  the  native  state  or  condition,  that  is  free  from  combinations 
with  other  metals  and  metallic  compounds.  Hence  its  beauty, 
weight  and  untarnished  condition  would  along  with  copper  com- 
mend itself  for  utility  and  decorative  purposes  to  primitive  man 
especially  as  both  metals  are  easily  malleable  into  articles  of  suit- 
able character  to  satisfy  these  objectives. 

The  gold  thus  found  is  known  to  us  as  alluvial  or  jilacer 
because  it  occurs  in  the  sands  and  gravels  of  streams  where  it 
has  been  deposited  as  the  result  of  the  erosion  of  neighboring 
or  associated  rocks  containing  veins  of  gold  bearing  minerals 
which  these  streams  traverse.  Such  gold  is  never  wholly  jnire, 
it  always  carries  some  silver  of  varying  jiroportions ; in  general 
it  may  be  said  that  the  nearer  the  gold  is  to  its  original  source 
the  greater  the  amount  of  silver  it  contains. 

Beautiful  in  color,  unaffected  by  atmospheric  corrosive 
agencies,  very  malleable  and  ductile  it  is  easily  wrought  without 
heat  hence  readily  lends  itself  to  the  insatiable  urge  of  mankind 
for  jiersonal  adornment.  Following  this  jiractice,  being  rare,  of 
small  volume  in  relation  to  value  and  readily  carried  concealed 
upon  the  ])erson  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  quickly  it  became  a 
medium  and  token  of  value  in  barter  and  exchange  especially  in 
the  middle  and  far  hkist  where  and  when  the  bulk  of  trade  flowed 
overland  by  caravan  through  Arabia  the  land  bridge  to  the  Fast. 

fl'he  lumps,  nuggets  and  grains  of  gold  ])icked  or  washed 
from  the  alluviums  became  in  a sense  the  units  of  value  in  this 
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trade;  estimating;  by  size  followed  logically  by  its  corollary  weight, 
the  basis  of  a rate  of  exchange  was  thus  established.  Weight 
implied  some  method  or  apparatus  to  effect  its  measure  hence 
some  sort  of  scales  or  balance  evolved  which  with  progressive 
refinements  has  endured  to  the  jrresent  day.  The  gold  miner  of 
early  California  and  Klondike  days  paid  for  his  needs  and  amuse- 
ments with  ounces  of  "dust”  just  as  I have  often  myself  seen  the 
native  miners  in  South  America,  Alaska  and  even  in  our  southern 


PROPORTIONATE  TOUCH  NEEDLES 
Used  to  Determine  the  Relative  Value  of  Gold  Samples  in  the  17th  Century. 

This  illustration  from  The  Laws  of  Art  and  Nature  in  Metals  by  Sir  John  I’ettus 

London  - 1686 


States  trade  in  their  gold  washings  to  the  local  store  for  food  and 
drink,  rather  more  often  the  latter  than  the  former. 

In  the  course  of  time  man  found  that  by  melting  these  com- 
minuted particles  of  gold  into  lumps  and  ingots  convenience  in 
handling  and  unavoidable  loss  by  abrasion  was  achieved.  The 
next  step  was  to  establish  a standard  of  purity  for,  as  previously 
intimated,  it  was  soon  realized  that  all  gold  from  stream  washings 
and  veins  or  vein  outcrops  was  rarely  if  ever  of  equal  purity 
and  value  or  as  it  is  now  termed  “fineness.”  Probably  the  first 
method  used  was  the  simplest,  scratching  or  rubbing  the  metal 
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upon  a preferably  rough,  hard  white  surface  like  unglazed  por- 
celain. The  gold  being  softer  leaves  a yellow  or  yellowish  streak 
varying  in  color  intensity  according  to  its  purity,  the  deeper  the 
yellow  stain  the  richer  and  purer  the  gold.  Our  common  word 
“touchstone”  had  its  origin  in  this  simple  primitive  practice  which 
even  today  is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  A more  refined  yet 
very  simple  method  was  to  have  a series  of  metallic  needles  or 
strips,  usually  twenty-four  in  number,  composed  of  known  pro- 
portions and  combinations  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  whose  color 
varied  with  the  ratio  of  the  gold  to  the  other  two  metals.  Thus 
the  deeper  the  yellow  color  the  greater  the  content  of  gold  and  by 
comparing  this  tint  with  the  stain  of  the  aforesaid  streak  some 
approximate  notion  of  the  richness  and  purity  of  the  gold  could 
he  obtained. 

The  use  of  gold  as  a medium  of  exchange  evidently 
came  about  very  slowly  and  not  uniformly  in  the  ancient  world. 
It  was  scarce,  what  little  there  was  seemed  to  be  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  the  rulers,  kings  and  rich  nohles  who  absorbed  a large 
proportion  of  the  metal  for  decorative  purposes  and  jewelry  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  relatively  enormous  quantities  of  such  material 
discovered  by  modern  excavations  in  ancient  tombs.  The  common 
people  evidently  possessed  little  or  none  of  the  precious  metals 
and  traded  in  kind,  thus  Homer  not  later  than  1100  B.C.  tells 
us  the  “Achaians  ])aid  for  their  wine  with  bronze,  some  with 
bright  iron,  some  with  hides,  and  some  with  the  cattle  themselves, 
and  some  with  slaves ; and  they  made  a nohle  feast. 

What  might  he  regarded  as  approximations  to  money  or  even 
coinage  a])pears  not  to  have  been  evident  until  about  the  early 
part  of  the  seventh  century  H.C.  Prior  to  that  time  all  over  the 
ancient  world  the  common  medium  of  exchange  were  various 
forms  of  u.seful  articles  ])roduced  by  the  different  tribes  from  their 
local  resf)urces,  the  most  valuable  next  to  food  were  metals,  fre- 
quently iron,  which  owing  to  their  durability  and  compactness 
could  be  more  easily  transported.  It  is  evident  that  such  metals 
tended  to  assume  a definite  size,  ])urity  and  weight.  Thus  we  have 
the  iron  currency  bars  of  Celtic  Britain  and  the  cooking  spits  of 
early  Dorian  (ireece  six  of  which  made  a handful  or  drachma. 
1'hc  Phoenicians  traded  the  tin  of  Cornwall,  huigland,  all  along 
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the  shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean  littoral  hnt  in  what  size  and  shape 
of  units  we  do  not  know  save  that  in  Roman  times  such  tin  was 
cast  into  ingots  of  a shape  and  weight  to  be  conveniently  trans- 
ported on  the  backs  of  ])ack  animals.-  Without  tin  there  conld 
of  course  have  been  no  bronze,  the  most  common  metal  or  alloy 
of  the  ancient  world.  xA.s  previously  mentioned  the  great  caravan 
trade  of  the  ancient  world  to  India  and  China  made  imperative 
the  use  of  some  medium  of  exchange  small  in  hulk  and  of  rela- 
tively high  value,  hence  gold  and  to  a less  extent  silver  com- 
mended themselves  for  that  purpose  and  curiously  enough  the 
Chinese  as  well  as  other  Asiatic  people  have  clung  to  the  use  of 
silver  rather  than  gold  to  the  present  day;  the  same  tendency,  to 
perhaps  a lesser  extent,  appears  to  exist  in  India.  A medium  or 
token  of  exchange  and  barter  which  could  he  easily  hoarded  and 
readily  used  in  dealing  with  peddlers  and  itinerant  merchants  re- 
quired something  possessing  both  relatively  great  value  and  small 
hulk  likely  to  be  generally  accepted,  in  other  words  what  we  now 
call  money  was  represented  in  ancient  times  down  to  modern 
days  by  coins  made  of  various  metals  and  alloys. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  see  how  metallic  tokens  in  one  form  or 
another  came  to  assume  definite  shapes,  weights  and  degrees  of 
purity.  The  earliest  of  such  tokens  or  coins  date  from  about  700 
B.C.  and  were  mere  lumps  of  metal  irregular  in  both  shape  and 
weight.  The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  such  money  was  to 
guarantee  its  value  by  attaching  the  stamp  of  those  in  authority 
usually  the  king  together  with  the  imposition  of  penalties  for 
debasing  and  mutilation.  Thus  for  instance  the  royal  lion  of 
Lydia  was  placed  or  stamped  on  lumps  of  gold,  silver  and  elec- 
trum-'  to  warrant  their  c[uality  and  value. 

An  important,  and  as  far  as  shape  was  concerned,  a final  step 
followed  when  coins  assumed  a disk  shape  and  were  thus  accepted 
as  a surety  of  both  quality  and  weight  superseding  or  suspensing 

-According  to  Andre  Maurois.  “A  History  of  England”  London  1937. 
“The  trade  of  the  production  of  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  became  large 
enough  to  justify  the  use  of  gold  coinage,  copied  by  the  Celts  from  the 
states  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  first  coins  struck  in  England  bore  the 
head  of  Apollo,  symbolic  enough  of  the  Mediterranean  origin  of  her 
civilization.”  (p.  22). 

^A  mixture  or  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  found  together  in  the  sands  of 
the  Paktolos  at  Sardis.  Usually  regarded  as  a natural  alloy  containing 
about  409c  silver.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  so  called  German  Silver  which 
is  a white  alloy  of  nickel,  copper  and  zinc. 
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for  the  time  the  use  of  scales.  The  early  Greek  coins  were  so 
irregular  in  shape  they  easily  lent  themselves  to  clipping  and 
even  when  not  thus  mutilated  had  such  a large  margin  of  error 
in  weight  that  the  crude  scales  of  balances  of  ancient  times  were 
undoubtedly  considered  essential  for  reckoning  large  sums  of 
such  metallic  money.  In  Assyria  during  the  Sargonid  period 
(720-680  B.C.)  shekel  pieces  of  silver  were  cast,  not  struck,  on  a 
double  standard  that  “of  the  king"  but  more  commonly  that  of 
“Carchemish.“^ 

The  source  of  the  gold  possessed  by  the  ancient  world  has 
ever  been  something  of  a mystery  to  geologists.  Whatever  modern 
evidences  as  to  its  origin  we  have  to  go  on  is  meagor  and  his- 
torically untrustworthy.  Thus  for  example  the  often  quoted 
biblical  reference  to  the  seemingly  enormous  value  for  the  times, 
of  the  treasure  brought  by  the  Queen  of  Sheha-'*  to  the  court  of 
Solomon  is  generally  recognized  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
Doubtless  it  was  large  and  then  had  a great  purchasing  power 
since  the  amount  of  toil  even  of  slave  labor  required  to  produce 
it  in  those  days  was  enormous  as  compared  with  modern  methods. 
Persistent  efforts  to  locate  the  Ophir  of  the  Bible  have  failed; 
southern  Arabia  (Arabia  hTlix)  and  Southern  Rhodesia  have 
both  been  suggested  as  being  likely  localities  which  modern  re- 
search has  so  far  failed  to  substantiate.  It  is  true  there  are 
abundant  evidences  of  ancient  gold  mining  in  Rhodesia.  l)ut  the 
latest  o])inion  is  to  the  effect  such  workings  are  relatively  modern. 
We  know  geologically  very  little  about  southern  Arabia ; pro- 
])inquity  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Palestine  littoral  suggests  an 
element  of  ]:>lausihility  to  that  location  as  far  as  the  origin  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba’s  gold  is  concerned.*'  We  now  know  as  never 

■•The  ordinary  gold  shekel  contained  about  252%  grains  troy  weight. 
At  the  present  price  of  gold  such  a coin  would  be  worth  about  $18.50. 

'“Anglicized  from  Saba. 

According  to  Keane.  “The  Gold  of  Ophir’’  (London  1901  ]).  194). 
Ophir  was  not  the  source,  but  tbe  distributing  center  of  the  gold  and  other 
costly  merchandise  brought  from  abroad  to  the  Courts  of  David  and 
Solomon. 

The  city  or  district  itself  was  located  on  the  .south  coast  of  .\rahia 
aud  has  been  identified  as  the  Moscha  or  I’ortis  Nobilis  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers. 

llavilah  was  the  auriferous  land  whence  came  the  gokl  of  Ophir.  and 
llavilah  is  here  (sic)  identified  with  Rhodesia,  the  mineralized  region 
between  the  Lower  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo — Mashona.  Matahili,  and 
.\lanica  lands.  The  ancient  gold  workings  of  this  region  were  first  opened 
and  the  associated  monuments  erected  l)y  the  South  Arabian  llimyarites, 
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before  that  the  ancient  ICgyptians  possessed  large  (piantities  of 
this  metal  probably  obtained  in  no  large  part  from  old  gold  quartz 
mines  along  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  from  Ethiopia 
also,  possibly,  from  the  old  shallow  mines  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
which  were  not  worked  below  water  level  as  the  ancients  had 
no  efficient  means  of  ])iimping  out  the  water.  Atteni])ts  have  been 
made  in  modern  times  to  work  the  aforesaid  Red  Sea  mines,  hut 
they  have  been  invariably  found  too  lean  to  pay.  In  Southern 
Rhodesia  several  successful  mines  have  been  develo])ed  on  these 
old  workings. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  he  the  ancients  obtained 
most  of  their  gold  from  stream  alln vials  and  vein  outcrops  which 
decompose  by  weathering,  leaving  behind  the  heavier  gold 
particles  when  the  lighter  material  is  washed  off.  It  would  appear 
that  the  ancients  used  most  of  their  gold  for  ornamentation  and 
personal  adornment  rather  than  for  money  as  is  attested  hy  the 
modern  treasures  found  in  Egyptian  tombs  as  well  as  in  the  Greek 
sepulchres  at  Troy  (ancient  Ilium)  and  Mycenae.  The  adorn- 
ment of  the  immortal  Helen  was  more  important  than  mere 
money 

Gold  was  not  then  nor  is  it  now  an  uncommon  metal,  it  is 
in  fact  quite  abundant  in  Nature  widely  distributed  in  minute 
quantities  among  the  rocks  and  stream  detritus  of  many  hilly 
and  mountainous  countries,  Europe  and  eastern  Asia  being  no 
exception  to  this  rule. 

It  seems  evident  there  gradually  developed  over  a great  period 
of  pre-historic  times  a very  high  degree  of  artistic  gold  smithery 
which  we  now  know  existed  in  early  Sumarian  and  Egyptian 

who  were  followed,  in  the  time  of  Solomon  by  Jews,  and  Phoenicians,  and 
these  very  much  later  by  Moslem  Arabs  and  Christian  Portuguese. 

Taisish  was  the  outlet  for  the  precious  metals  and  stones  of  Havilah 
and  stood  probably  near  the  present  port  of  Sofala  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  Himyarite  and  Phoenician  trea'sure  seekers  reached  Havilah  through 
Madagascar. 

"In  Spain  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar  (63  B.C.-.A..D.  14) 
Rome  insisted  upon  its  rights  where  gold  mines  were  concerned  but  was 
most  liberal  in  respect  to  other  mining  property.  According  to  Strabo  the 
Spanish  silver  mines  had  passed  almost  entirely  into  private  hands  whilst 
the  gold  mines  were  State  property.  But  there  were  some  gold  mines  which 
were  privately  owned.  Tacitus  Annals  VI,  p.  19. 

It  is  clear  the  State  could  not  work  all  the  mines,  it  reserved  to  itself 
the  gold  mines  and  the  most  valuable  of  the  other  mines.  This  fact  helps 
us  to  understand  why  Tiberius  attempted  to  take  them  away  pliirimis  civi- 
tatibus  ct  privatis  jus  metallorum.  Strabo.  III. 
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historic  clays  as  well  as  in  the  southern  and  middle  (Mexican) 
sections  of  the  American  Continent.  The  quantity  of  gold  thus 
used  was  evidently  large  and  its  sources  were  local  in  those  coun- 
tries which  lie  near  or  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Continent 
including  and  south  of  Mexico.  Such  gold  was  undoubtedly  from 
alluvial  detritus  resulting  from  thousands  of  years  of  erosion. 
The  ancients  skimmed  the  cream  of  such  deposits  using  slave  labor 
whereas  moderns  use  machinery,  one  being  about  as  cheap  as  the 
other,  wherever  there  is  any  cream  left.  In  the  old  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  such  alluvials  have  long  since  been  exhausted 
and  will  not  be  appreciably  renewed  until  after  another  “Ice  Age’’ 
perha})s  a quarter  of  million  years  hence.  On  the  whole  the  total 
amount  of  gold  possessed  by  the  ancient  world  was,  as  compared 
with  modern  times,  never  large  but  it  had  an  enormous  purchas- 
ing power. 

The  total  amount  of  gold  in  Europe  to  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  Columbus  has  been  estimated  roughly  at 
about  the  equivalent  of  $225,000,000  based  on  the  old  standard 
of  $20.67  per  ounce.  This  ])aucity  encouraged  the  constant  debase- 
ment of  coinage  varying  in  intensity  according  to  the  normal  or 
fluctuating  ])overtv  of  the  different  countries.  Beginning  about 
1520  or  from  that  date  onward  the  vast  influx  of  gold  from 
America  had  a quickening,  stimulating  effect  upon  Europe  : trade 
increased  and  creative  industries  flourished  as  never  before.  The 
arts  and  sciences  took  on  new  life  and  great  men  arose  throughout 
western  Europe,  Leonardo  di  Vinci  and  Galieo  in  Italy,  Bacon 
and  Shakes])earc  in  England  and  in  Germany  Martin  Luther 
among  other  exploits  threw  his  inkpot  at  the  Devil — which  in 
fact  was  something  more  than  an  allegory.  The  Iflizahethan  era 
was  at  hand,  the  solid  foundations  of  the  British  Empire  were 
being  soliflly  laid  and  the  substantial  beginnings  of  our  own 
country  were  beginning  to  evolve  and  develop.  This  vivification 
in  the  life  of  h'uro])e  was  obviously  due  to  the  fad  that  men 
had  the  ])ersonal  means  to  venture  which  although  small  had  been 
previously  left  to  the  initiative  of  kings  and  ]n*inces.  It  was  not 
•then  as  now  in  the  United  States  a crime  to  possess  and  ii.se  gold 
in  business.  The  so-called  forgotten  man  of  that  day  was  begin- 
ning to  assert  himself  and  thus  began  the  individualistic  .system 
of  industry  and  economy  which  has  made  this  country  and  the 
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British  Empire  the  great  commercial  nations  they  are  now  and 
ought  to  so  continue. 

The  simple  handicrafts  prospered,  expanded  and  gradually 
developed  into  the  great  mechanical  comhinations  and  industries 
of  the  present  time.  The  tempo  of  life  generally  accelerated  and 
in  the  four  following  centuries  there  was  not  a nook  or  corner 
of  the  habitable  globe  unexplored  and  their  natural  resources 
tapped  with  wasteful  extravagance. 

From  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
no  great  new  or  virgin  discoveries  of  gold  were  made  anywhere 
in  the  world,  that  which  the  Spaniards  shipped  to  Europe  was 
largely  if  not  wholly  what  they  looted  from  the  natives  who 
treasured  it  for  decorative  purposes  and  no  notion  of  its  pur- 
chasing power.  Production  through  this  long  period  continued 
more  or  less  steady  from  old  producing  centers,  but  in  no  spec- 
tacular manner ; moreover,  this  output  relatively  small,  came 
chiefly  from  allu vials  which  were  quickly  exhausted. 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  of  the  world’s  gold  produc- 
tion prior  to  the  advent  of  Columbus  and  his  followers  into 
America.  From  1493  to  1600  it  has  been  estimated  or  assumed 
this  jDroduction  was  something  like  the  equivalent  of  $501,640,000 
based  on  the  $20.67  per  ounce  value.  This  figures  out  an  annual 
average  increase  of  something  like  4.6% 

The  Spanish  record  of  exploration  and  conquest  in  South 
America.  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  had  as  a main  objective 
a greed  for  gold ; as  a consequence  their  treatment  of  the  abo- 
riginal natives  was  both  ignorant  and  extremely  cruel.  It  re- 
sulted however  in  a relatively  temporary  enrichment  of  Spain 
which  brought  an  inevitable  nemesis,  the  subsequent  decadence 
of  that  nation  itself  and  the  loss  of  all  its  American  colonies. 

The  production  of  gold  in  North  America  was  very  small 
as  compared  with  South  America  until  the  discovery  in  California 
about  1849,  in  fact  almost  negligible.  The  California  event  was 
almost  epochal  in  its  world  wide  importance,  shortly  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  discoveries  in  Australia  and  fifty  years  later 
by  the  Klondike  of  Canada  and  Nome,  Alaska.  The  enormous  out- 
put of  gold  from  these  localities,  although  by  the  nature  of  their 
character  was  individually  short  lived,  had  a most  profound  stimu- 
lating effect  upon  industry  and  commerce  of  the  world.  All 
these  deposits  were  placers  or  alluvials,  Nature’s  accumulations 
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by  erosion  through  thousands  of  years.  The  present  very  sub- 
stanial  gold  lode  mining  industry  in  Eastern  Canada  is  of  rather 
later  origin  and  promises  to  continue  in  a healthy,  progressive 
condition  for  years  to  come.  Except  for  a recent  spurt  due  to 
the  greatly  enhanced  price  of  gold  this  industry  in  the  United 
States  has  languished  and  probably  will  never  again  equal  any 
previous  high  records  for  the  simple  reason  our  reserves  or  re- 
sources have  been  greatly  depleted ; moreover,  much  of  our  gold 
production  has  been  in  the  past  and  still  continues  to  be  a by- 
product of  the  copper  mining  industry  since  many  if  not  most 
of  our  copper  ores  contain  small  quantities  of  both  gold  and  silver. 

In  other  countries,  notably  South  Africa.  Australia  and  India, 
the  output  of  gold  has  been  steadily  maintained  and  increased 
enormously  in  South  Africa  but  rather  fitfully  in  the  two  latter 
countries.  Russia  now  bids  fair  to  rival  the  Transvaal  in  the 
future  when  industrial  production  reaches  a more  steady  tempo. 
.Statistics  relating  to  mineral  production  in  Russia  appear  to  be 
rather  difficult  to  obtain.  It  would  .seem  however  the  gold  output 
of  this  vast  country  in  1936  was  about  6,300,000  ounces.  The 
Soviet  Government  announces  an  expected  gold  production  in 
1939  of  10,000,000  ounces,  which  would  be  less  than  a third  of 
the  world’s  ])roduction  in  1936  and  1937  which  was  respectively 
34,973,709  and  34,285,995  ounces.  The  production  of  the  Trans- 
vaal in  1937  being  11,740,891  ounces. 

A few  years  ago  it  was  feared  the  world’s  gold  outjnit  might 
soon  be  insufficient  for  its  commercial  needs;  this  dread  now 
seems  to  have  been  substituted  by  a fear  of  over  ])roduction,  a 
phase  of  the  subject  which  will  be  discussed  further  ou  in  this 
article.  As  ])reviously  intimated,  gold  may  he  regarded  as  a rare 
metal  while  at  the  .same  time  a rather  common  one  for  the  reason 
it  occurs  widely  and  frefjuently  in  Nature  as  minute  particles 
combined  and  uncombined  with  other  elements.  It  is  valuable 
not  only  because  of  its  desirable  physical  proj^erties  such  as 
ductility,  beauty  and  resistance  to  corrosion,  but  chiefly  owing 
to  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  extraction  from  its  ores  and  its 
mechanical,  physical  and  chemical  as.sociations.  It  pays  for  the 
cost  of  extraction,  its  mining  and  metallurgical  treatment  only 
when  it  occurs  in  relatively  large  and  rare  aggregations,  ddie 
modern  trend  of  the.se  recovery  or  treatment  practices  has  .steadily 
decreased  the  cost  ; ores  ])ay  to  mine  today  which  thirty  of  fifty 
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years  ajjo  would  have  been  valueless.  This  was  true  even  on  the 
old  basis  of  value  at  $20.67  per  ounce  so  when  the  base  rate  was 
raised  to  $35.00  the  gold  mining  industry  was  stimulated  as  never 
before  although  no  spectacular  discoveries  in  the  mean  time  have 
been  made  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  question  consequently  arises  as  a result  of  this  enor- 
mous boost  in  quantity  and  assumed  value  may  there  not  be  a 
danger  of  gold  becoming  a commodity  rather  than  an  almost  uni- 
versal token  of  exchange  value  on  a more  or  less  fixed  money 
standard?  The  amount  of  gold  consumed  in  the  arts  and  other- 
wise lost  beyond  recovery  is  small ; moreover,  gold  coins,  now  so 
little  used,  are  always  alloyed  with  copper,  silver  or  l)oth  thus 
harden  the  softer  more  precious  metal  to  reduce  loss  by  abrasion. 

The  so-called  gold  standard  has  always  been  arbitrary  and 
was  established  by  the  United  States  Government  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  In  the  year  1792  Congress  decreed  that  270  grains 
troy  weight  of  gold  0.916^  “fine”  (equal  to  247.5  grains  of 
pure  gold)  shall  be  stamped  ten  dollars  ($10)  which  in  turn 
is  based  upon  an  old  English  act  of  Parliament  that  123.275 
grains  of  gold  0.916%  "fine”  (113  grains  of  pure  gold)  shall 
be  stamped  one  pound. 

As  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  have  a fixed  basis  or  stand- 
ard of  some  kind  this  one  was  generally  accepted  for  the  reason 
that  it  will  buy  or  what  the  currency  (usually  paper)  based 
upon  it  will  purchase  is  constantly  fluctuating  in  value,  hence 
the  price  of  commodities  are  assumed  to  vary  with  reference 
to  the  value  of  gold.  Usually  fineness  in  jewelry,  bullion  and 
coin  is  expressed  in  parts  per  thousand.  Thus  fineness  of  United 
States  coin  is  nine-tenths  or  900  fine ; that  of  the  English  coin 
eleven-twelfths  or  917  fine.  Any  other  metal  which  will  readily 
alloy  with  gold  can  be  used  to  make  up  the  fraction,  but  excej)t 
rarely  only  copper,  silver  or  both  are  used  for  coinage  purposes, 
copper  being  preferred  for  the  necessary  hardening  of  the  gold 
coins.  Such  coins  being  small  of  bulk  and  of  fixed  value  had 
become  together  with  silver  coins  the  almost  universal  modern 
metallic  medium  or  token  of  exchange  throughout  the  world 
when  countries  like  the  United  States  thought  it  politically  ex- 
pedient to  discard  this  excellent  system. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  would  appear  that  the  basic 
reason  for  gold  in  currency  and  coinage  is  its  essential  rarity 
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in  relation  to  bulk  per  unit  of  value.  Try  to  enumerate  the  useful 
articles  which  otherwise  gold  may  be  or  could  be  used  as  com- 
pared with  any  of  the  other  metals  in  common  use,  probably 
it  could  be  alloyed  with  copper  or  some  other  metal  to  produce 
a commercial  product  of  greater  or  less  practical  value  and  use- 
fulness than  other  and  much  cheaper  metals  or  alloys.  Under 
present  and  past  conditions,  for  well  over  two  thousand  years, 
gold  has  held  its  value  because  of  its  physical  character  as  well 
as  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  its  extraction  from  the  rocks  in  which 
it  is  found  in  Nature. 

The  United  States  Government  under  the  present  Admin- 
istration buys  all  the  gold  offered  at  the  highest  price  known 
in  modern  times,  “sterilizes”  or  buries  it  for  no  valid  reason 
anyone  has  yet  been  able  to  explain.  We  are  told  this  vast  hoard 
is  a solid,  tangible,  evidence  of  our  great  national  wealth  and 
credit.  This  would  be  true  only  so  long  as  other  nations  will 
accept  our  gold  in  payment  for  the  commodities  we  buy  from 
them.  If  on  the  other  hand  they  would  say  we  do  not  care  to 
have  your  gold  and  will  trade  with  you  only  on  the  basis  of  kind 
that  is  an  equitable  exchange  of  products  and  raw  materials. 

It  will  doubtless  be  declared  this  is  pure  nonsense,  gold  is 
and  has  always  been  the  most  valuable  of  the  metals  in  common 
use  moreover,  has  been  time  honored  as  money  for  some- 
thing like  three  thousand  years  becoming  as  a consequence  in- 
grained in  the  mind  of  man  as  a thing  of  supreme  value.  Modern 
times  and  conditions  may  have  changed  this  concej)t  although 
we  possibly  do  not  now  realize  it.  Gold  is  certainly  not  currency 
or  money  in  a country  that  has  decreed  its  possession  by  individ- 
uals virtually  a crime  and  whose  Government  has  repudiated 
its  own  obligations  ])ayable  in  gold. 

So  great  is  the  ])resent  confusion  of  thought  regarding  the 
gold  situation  in  the  United  States  that  clarity  can  be  obtained 
only  by  a return  to  fir.st  principles.  Is  it  not  true  that  today 
gold  currency  is  not  in  u.se  in  this  and  several  other  countries 
and  in  consequence  the  metal  has  actually  no  value  except  for 
decorative  or  relatively  incon.sequential  ])uri)oscs.  In  former  days 
the  jniblic  had  the  0]>tion  of  using  gold  coin  or  paper  notes  ha.sed 
upon  it  issued  by  the  Government  which  contracted  to  ])ay  on 
demand  to  the  holder  as  many  dollars  in  gold  coin  as  s])ccified 
on  the  note,  the  metal  being  guaranteed  to  be  900  parts  pure  gold 
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and  100  copper.  In  other  words  this  was  standard  gold  currency 
upon  which  contracts  were  made  and  was  the  basis  upon  which 
the  Government  contracted  with  those  who  bought  its  bonds  and 
obligations  when  not  otherwise  stated.  Obviously  when  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  refuses  to  carry  out  this  agreement  and  by  Act  of 
Congress  forbids  the  jnihlic  the  use  or  possession  of  gold  for 
this  purpose  it  not  only  discredits  itself  hut  at  the  same  time 
prevents  the  public  from  fulfilling  what  may  be  contractual  obliga- 
tions entered  into  in  past  years. 

If  the  dollar  price  of  gold  is  arbitrarily  enhanced  the  as- 
sumption is  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  lowered,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  worked  out  quite  that  way  in  the  United 
States.  It  appears  to  some  of  us  that  the  dollar  buys  today  about 
as  much  or  as  little  as  it  did  a few  years  ago  before  the  basic 
price  of  gold  was  enhanced  in  this  country.  The  most  obvious 
result  of  such  tampering  with  this  long  established  monetary 
foundation  has  been  to  enormously  increase  the  production  of  the 
metal  throughout  the  world,  vastly  more  in  other  countries  than 
our  own  because  our  pristine  resources  have  long  ago  been  largely 
exhausted.  Such  activities  have  stimulated  other  industries  and 
labor  for  which  we  pay  in  the  increased  price  we  set  for  the  gold 
we  purchase  from  foreign  producers  on  the  false  assumption  we 
are  increasing  our  national  wealth  by  adding  to  our  already  colos- 
sal hoard.  There  has  been  of  course  a considerable  increase  in 
the  gold  output  of  the  United  States  but  it  is  quite  unlikely  this 
rate  can  be  maintained  for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

Gold  mines  like  all  other  mines  and  as  sources  of  mineral 
wealth  are  very  distinctly  wasting  assets.  It  is  true  we  rarely  or 
never  know  beforehand  the  limits  or  life  of  such  sources  of  supply 
but  we  do  know  for  certain  they  are  definitely  limited  and  are 
never  renewed. 
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FRANKLIN  LOOKS  AT  ’42 
(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society,  March  2,  1942) 

By  John  A.  Stevenson 

It’s  an  undeniable  pleasure  to  talk  with  this  grouj)  on  a subject 
that  I find  as  fascinating-  as  Benjamin  Franklin.  I realize  very 
clearly,  however,  that  my  opportunity  to  do  so  results  from  my  en- 
thusiasm about  the  contribution  made  to  this  country  by  Franklin 
rather  than  my  ability  to  present  new  facts  unearthed  by  profound 
research. 

When  I read  Franklin’s  observations  in  these  critical  times,  my 
reaction  is  a little  like  that  of  a man  who,  since  he  lived  in  a rather 
constant  state  of  inebriation,  was  visited  by  a social  worker  who 
j)ointed  out  the  error  of  his  ways  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

“Well,”  said  the  man  after  listening  for  some  time,  “When  I 
wake  U])  in  the  morning  and  my  mouth  feels  like  a buffalo  robe  and 
my  head  like  a balloon,  I look  at  things  just  like  you  say.  But  then 
1 go  downstairs  and  get  a good  cup  of  coffee  and  set  out  in  the  sun, 
and  by  golly  I rally.” 

So  with  the  thought  that  a review  of  some  of  Franklin's  ob- 
servations may  give  you  the  same  lift.  I’ve  picked  out  a few  that 
seemed  to  me  to  have  a definite  application  to  the  ])resent  situation. 

How  Diu  He  Look  at  ’42? 

When  I told  a friend  of  mine  that  I had  been  asked  to  speak  to- 
day on  how  Franklin  looked  at  ’42,  his  reply  was,  “Well,  old  man, 
how  did  he  look  at  42?” 

Fortunately  for  po.sterity,  there  is  a portrait  of  Franklin  ])ainted 
at  about  this  age,  so  no  pen-and-ink  interpretations  of  mine  are 
necessary  to  settle  the  question.  Even  taking  into  account  my 
limited  artistic  abilities,  however,  it  would  be  no  more  absurd  for 
me  t(j  try  to  extemporize  on  a portrait  of  what  h'ranklin  looked  like 
at  the  age  of  42,  than  to  try  to  interpret  the  way  in  which  Franklin 
would  have  looked  at  the  problems  lae  face  in  '42.  But  it  is  no 
speculation  to  (|Uote  Franklin  on  fundamentals  that  are  the  same  in 
every  age,  and,  in  my  opinion,  we  would  be  paying  ])oor  tribute  to 
a great  American  if,  in  this  crisis  of  world  affairs,  we  gave  no  con- 
sideration to  the  conclusions  reached  by  a man  having  the  breadth 
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of  vision  and  ability  for  straight-line  thinking  which  were  possessed 
by  this  business  man,  statesman.  philanthro])ist  and  scholar. 

"Apostle  of  Modern  Times” 

One  of  Franklin’s  biographers  used  as  the  title  of  his  book, 
"Franklin,  the  Apostle  of  Modern  Times,”  and  if  we  needed  any 
proof  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  presentation,  all  we’d  have  to  do 
would  be  to  glance  through  some  of  Franklin’s  comments  on  the 
possibilities  of  aeronautics. 

You  will  recall  that,  during  the  peace  negotiations  following 
the  Revolutionary  War,  Franklin  was  in  Paris  and.  at  that  time, 
witnessed  Paris’s  first  balloon  ascension.  Some  skeptic  took  occa- 
sion to  ask,  "What  good  could  a balloon  be  ?” 

"W  hat  good.”  Franklin  replied,  "is  a new-born  bal)y?”  And 
in  the  light  of  what  has  happened  during  the  present  WMrld  W^ar, 
his  speculations  on  the  future  of  the  new-born  infant  of  aeronau- 
tics. after  it  had  grown  out  of  its  swaddling  clothes,  are  decidedly 
significant.  He  Cjuestioned  whether  the  balloon  might  not  become  a 
common  carriage,  even  though  he  wasn’t  optimistic  enough  to 
think  he  himself  would  be  spared  from  jolting  over  pavements  by 
this  means,  and  thought  the  discovery  might  "possibly  give  a new 
turn  to  human  aflfairsi” 

"Convincing  sovereigns  of  the  folly  of  wars  may  perhaps  be 
one  efifect  of  it.”  said  he,  "since  it  will  be  impracticable  for  the  most 
potent  of  them  to  guard  his  dominions.  Five  thousand  balloons, 
capable  of  raising  two  men  each,  could  not  cost  more  than  five  ships 
of  the  line ; and  where  is  the  prince  who  can  afford  so  to  cover 
his  country  with  troops  for  its  defense  as  that  ten  thousand  men 
descending  from  the  clouds  might  not  in  many  places  do  an  infinite 
deal  of  mischief  before  a force  could  be  brought  together  to  repel 
them  ?’’ 

W’hen  we  glance  through  some  of  his  war  comments,  "Frank- 
lin in  ’42.”  rather  than  "Franklin  Looks  at  ’42,’’  would  sometimes 
seem  like  a more  accurate  title  for  my  talk.  It  was  Benjamin 
Franklin,  rather  than  Dorothy  Thompson,  who  first  applied  the 
term  "gangsters’’  to  enemies  such  as  those  with  whom  we  are  wag- 
ing war  today.  "A  highwayman  is  as  much  a robber  when  he  plun- 
ders in  a gang,  as  when  single,”  wrote  Franklin,  "and  a nation  that 
makes  an  unjust  war  is  only  a great  gang.’' 
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Unity  of  Purpose 


No  person  today  could  better  exjiress  our  nation's  attitude  to- 
ward the  present  war  than  hy  using  Franklin’s  familiar  statement: 
‘'They  that  can  give  up  essential  liberty  to  obtain  a little  temporary 
saftcy  deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety.”  But  we  make  a mistake  if 
we  consider  that  there  weren’t  as  many  differences  of  opinion  about 
the  course  to  he  followed  in  connection  with  the  great  problems  at 
stake  in  Franklin’s  time,  as  there  are  in  connection  with  the  pol- 
icies our  government  should  follow  today. 

You  will  remember  that  Franklin  himself  was  not  entirely  con- 
vinced that  the  Constitution  would  work.  Flis  views,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  were  expressed  in  this 
way : 

“I  confess  that  1 do  not  entirely  approve  of  this  Constitution 

at  present;  hut,  sir,  I am  not  sure  I shall  never  approve  it 

Most  men,  indeed,  as  well  as  most  sects  in  religion,  think  them- 
selves in  possession  of  all  truth,  and  that  wherever  others  differ 

from  them,  it  is  so  far  error But,  though  many  private 

persons  think  almost  as  highly  of  their  own  infallibility  as  that  of 
their  sect,  few  express  it  so  naturally  as  a certain  French  lady 
who,  in  a little  dispute  with  her  sister,  said,  ‘But  1 meet  with  no- 
body hut  myself  that  is  ahvays  in  the  right.’ 

“In  these  sentiments,  sir,  1 agree  to  this  Constitution  with  all 

its  faults, — if  they  are  such; there'is  no  form  of  government 

hut  what  may  he  a blessing  to  the  peo])le,  if  well  administered  ; and 
I helieve,  farther,  that  this  is  likely  to  he  well  administered  for  a 
course  of  years,  and  can  only  end  in  despotism,  as  other  forms  have 
done  before  it,  when  the  people  shall  become  so  corrupted  as  to 
need  des])otic  government,  being  incapable  of  any  other.” 

1 have  quoted  this  Sjieech  of  Franklin’s  at  length  because,  as 
Charles  A.  Beard  stated  a few  years  ago  at  the  Congress  on  educa- 
tion for  Democraev,  “If  we  are  to  learn  from  the  instructions  he- 
(jueathed  to  us  hy  the  founders  and  builders  of  the  Rejiuhlic” — 
and  I am  sure  he  would  include  h'ranklin  in  this  group — “it  is  idle 
gossip  to  sjK'ak  of  long-term  promise  of  democracy  unless  leaders 
in  government,  business  enterprise,  agriculture,  and  labor  can  cast 
off  their  hate-born  formulas,  rise  to  the  occasion  as  did  the  creators 
of  the  Keiniblic,  unite  upon  methods  and  measures  that  will  ex- 
pancl  production,  enlarge  and  steady  the  domestic  market,  assure 
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the  wide  distribution  of  employment,  goods  and  services  essential 
to  the  stability  and  j)rogress  of  a democratic  society.” 

I f you  or  1 wrote  a letter  to  the  Inquirer  about  tlie  article  ap- 
pearing on  the  first  page  this  morning  concerning  the  slow-down  in- 
dustrial situation  in  Detroit — a situation  which  I understand  is  not 
confined  to  that  city — we  might  not  use  cpiite  the  wording  of  a 
letter  of  Franklin’s  but,  unless  I miss  my  guess,  we’d  present  the 
same  idea : 

“If  any  form  of  government  is  capable  of  making  a nation 
happy,”  wrote  Franklin,  “ours  I think  bids  fair  now  for  produc- 
ing that  effect.  But,  after  all,  much  depends  upon  the  people  who 
are  to  be  governed.  We  have  been  guarding  against  an  evil  that  old 
States  are  most  liable  to.  excess  of  power  in  the  rulers ; but  our 
present  danger  seems  to  be  defect  of  obedience  in  the  subjects. 
There  is  hope,  however,  from  the  enlightened  state  of  this  age 
and  country,  we  may  guard  effectually  against  that  evil  as  well  as 
the  rest.” 


Thrift 

The  fact  that  Franklin’s  insistence  was  on  unity  of  purpose 
does  not  mean  that  he  was  not  willing  to  take  up  the  cudgels  when, 
in  his  judgment,  the  public  welfare  demanded  courageous  action. 

If.  for  example,  the  title  of  my  remarks  had  been  “Franklin 
Looks  at  Some  of  the  Years  before  the  Preparedness  Program,”  I 
think  the  man  who  didn’t  forget  in  his  old  age  that  he’d  paid  too 
much  for  a whistle  as  a child,  would  have  to  be  pictured  with  his 
hair  standing  on  end  at  some  of  our  governmental  expenditures. 

Can  you  imagine  the  retort  the  great  apostle  of  thrift  would 
have  made  when  an  economic  adviser  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture proposed  “taxation  to  diminish  the  incentive  to  save”  ? As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I’ve  always  felt  that  maybe  the  producers  of  musical 
comedies  like  “Of  Thee  I Sing”  and  “Louisiana  Purchase”  missed 
a wonderful  opportunity  in  not  presenting  the  ghost  of  Franklin 
in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  projects  that  have  been  undertaken — 
especially  in  view  of  his  specific  answer  to  the  question.  “What 
occasions  then  so  much  want  and  misery?”  “It  is,”  he  replied, 
“the  employment  of  men  and  women  in  works,  that  produce  neither 
the  necessities  nor  the  conveniences  of  life,  who,  with  those  who  do 
nothing,  consume  the  necessaries  raised  by  the  laborious.” 

Naturally,  the  Defense  Program  and  the  threat  of  inflation 
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have  brought  a change  of  tune  as  far  as  individual  saving  is  con- 
cerned, and  I believe  Franklin’s  letter  to  his  daughter,  who  asked 
him  to  send  her  “long  black  pins,  and  lace,  and  feathers”  from 
Paris,  would  have  the  prompt  approval  of  the  authorities  in  charge 
of  Defense  Bond  Sales: 

“The  war  indeed,”  he  says,  “may  in  some  degree  raise  prices  of 
goods,  and  the  high  taxes  which  are  necessary  to  support  the  war 
may  make  our  frugality  necessary;  and,  as  I am  always  preaching 
that  doctrine.  I cannot  in  conscience  or  in  decency  encourage  the 
contrary,  by  my  example,  in  furnishing  my  children  with  foolish 
modes  and  luxuries.” 

Perhaps  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  concerned 
both  with  the  problem  of  getting  people  to  save  money  for  De- 
fense Bond  purchases  and  halting  inflation,  might  even  like  to 
offer  the  following  plan  from  Poor  Richard’s  Almanack  to  those 
responsible  for  figuring  out  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  these 
objectives : 

“1.  When  you  incline  to  have  new  cloaths,  look  first  well 
over  the  old  ones,  and  see  if  you  cannot  shift  with  them 
another  year,  either  by  scouring,  mending,  or  even  patch- 
ing if  necessary.  Remember  a patch  on  your  coat,  and 
money  in  your  pocket,  is  better  and  more  creditable,  than 
a writ  on  your  back,  and  no  money  to  take  it  off. 

“2.  When  you  incline  to  buy  China  ware,  dunces,  India 
silks,  or  any  other  of  their  flimsy,  slight  manufactures;  1 
would  not  he  so  hard  with  you.  as  to  insist  on  your 
absolutely  resolving  against  it : all  1 advi.se,  is,  to  put  it 
off  (as  you  do  your  repentance)  till  another  year. 

“3.  If  you  are  now  a drinker  of  punch,  wine,  or  tea,  twice  a 
day;  for  the  ensuing  year  drink  them  Init  once  a day. 
If  you  now  drink  them  hnt  once  a day,  do  it  hut  every 
other  day. 

4thly  and  lastly,  when  you  incline  to  drink  rum,  fill  the  glass 
half  with  water.” 

All  that  a man  .saves  in  this  way.  oh.served  kh-anklin,  “will 
he  his  own  for  nothing,  and  his  country  actually  .so  much  richer.” 
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Rich  and  Racy  Humok 

If  we  believe  with  Oliver  Cromwell  that  “a  portrait  should 
include  all  the  warts,”  we  can’t  ignore  the  fact  that  Franklin 
didn’t  hesitate  to  express  highly  unconventional  views  on  a good 
many  subjects  in  a manner  which  was  frowned  upon  by  upper- 
class  Philadelphia  circles  in  the  18th  century  as  thoroughly  as  it 
would  l)e  frowned  upon  today. 

Human  nature  hasn’t  changed  so  much  that  I’d  have  to 
explain  the  application  of  some  of  Poor  Richard’s  rich  and  racy 
jingles,  for  example,  to  present-day  events.  However,  they  serve 
to  explain  why  historians  intimate  that  there  certainly  were  many 
])arlors  into  which  Franklin  would  not  have  been  admitted  “unless 
previously  disinfected.”  for,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote,  “there 
are  defects  in  the  life  of  that  great  man  which  it  is  not  wise  to 
palliate  or  excuse.” 

Individual  Responsibility 

Naturally,  we  could  scarcely  expect  the  greatest  of  men  to  be 
totally  devoid  of  personal  defects,  and  Franklin’s  very  human 
shortcomings  certainly  don’t  loom  u])  very  high  in  significance 
beside  his  demonstrated  willingness  to  accept  the  responsibilities 
inherent  in  a democracy.  His  whole  life,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
stands  as  a testimonial  to  the  fact  that  he  wasn’t  content  merely 
to  state  his  views  and  hope  for  the  best. 

All  of  us  here  are  familiar  with  plenty  of  lofty  examples 
proving  how  ready  he  was  to  lend  his  talents  and  energies  to 
solving  the  problems  he  encountered.  There  is,  however,  one 
familiar  story  from  his  Autohiography  which  jiarticularly  appeals 
to  me — perhaps  because  I’ve  so  often  wished  that  someone  in  my 
office  could  think  of  ways  of  offering  as  thoroughly  satisfactory  a 
solution  to  some  of  the  trivial  complaints  that  come  in  from  day 
to  day. 

You  will  recall  that,  in  telling  the  story  of  his  army  life,  he 
mentioned  the  complaint  of  the  army  chaplain  that  the  men  would 
not  attend  his  prayers  and  exhortations.  Franklin  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  difficulty  about  getting  the  men  to  come 
and  get  their  ration  of  rum  each  day  and.  therefore,  made  this 
suggestion  to  the  chaplain  : “It’s  perhajis  beneath  the  dignity  of 
your  profession  to  act  as  steward  of  the  rum;  but  if  you  were  to 
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deal  it  out,  and  only  just  after  prayers,  you  would  have  them  all 
about  you.  He  liked  the  thought,”  said  Franklin,  “executed  it 
to  satisfaction,  and  never  were  prayers  more  promptly  attended.” 
If  any  proof  were  needed  that  Franklin  was  essentially  prac- 
tical in  all  he  thought  and  did,  we  would  have  to  look  no  farther 
than  some  of  the  Philadelphia  institutions  which  he  founded.  As 
one  of  his  biographers  pointed  out,  even  in  the  most  critical 
moments,  there  flashed  across  Franklin’s  mind  practical  ideas  to 
meet  similar  crises  in  the  future.  On  his  second  voyage  to  Eng- 
land, after  he  had  barely  escaped  shipwreck,  he  wrote  his  wife 
saying : “Perhaps  I should  on  this  occasion  vow  to  build  a chapel 
to  some  saint ; but  . . . , if  I were  to  vow  at  all  it  should  be  to 
build  a lighthouse.” 


The  Rightness  of  Franklin 

In  commenting  on  his  own  views,  Franklin  said;  “I  have 
never  entered  into  any  controversy  in  defense  of  my  philosophical 
opinions.  I leave  them  to  take  their  chance  in  the  world.  If  they 
are  right,  truth  and  exjierience  will  support  them;  if  zvroug,  they 
ought  to  be  refuted  and  rejected.” 

Looking  at  the  century-and-a-half  old  picture,  we  see  so 
many  of  Franklin’s  opinions  proved  right  and  so  very  few  wrong. 
If,  then,  we  admit  the  rightness  of  his  views  on  freedom,  on  war, 
on  thrift,  on  education,  can  we  consistently  fail  to  accept  the 
example  set  by  his  life  in  regard  to  the  necessity  for  putting  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  in  a crisis  such  as  we  face  today  ? 

It  wouldn’t  be  too  surprising  if  there  were  people  in  Frank- 
lin's time  who,  toward  some  of  the  war  questions,  took  an  attitude 
like  that  which,  before  December  7,  motivated  the  reported  re- 
mark of  a Naval  officer  to  the  effect  that  the  job  to  he  done  in 
the  Pacific  could  he  accomplished  any  Wednesday  morning.  This 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  his  own  reaction,  is  ]>retty  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  story  Franklin  tells  in  connection  with  Braddock’s 
defeat : 

“Before  we  had  the  news  of  this  defeat,”  said  he,  “the  two 
Doctors  Bond  came  to  me  with  a subscription  paper  for  raising 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of  a grand  firework,  which  it  was 
intended  to  exhibit  at  a rejoicing  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  our 
taking  Fort  Duquesne.  I said  it  would,  1 thought,  he  time  enough 
to  |)repare  for  the  rejoicing  when  we  knew  we  should  have  oc- 
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casion  to  rejoice.  'I'liey  seem’d  surpris’d  that  I did  not  imme- 
diately comply  with  their  pro])osal.  ‘Why  the  devil!’  said  one  of 
them,  ‘you  surely  don’t  suppose  that  the  fort  will  not  he  taken?’ 
‘I  don’t  know  that  it  will  not  he  taken,’  ” replied  Franklin.  “ ‘hut 
1 know  that  the  events  of  war  are  subject  to  great  uncertainty.’  ” 

l.ooKiNt:  Ahe.xd 

Newspaper  headlines,  of  course,  leave  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
today  that  “the  events  of  war  are  subject  to  great  uncertainty.” 
Naturally,  when  we  see  statements  emanating  from  Tokio,  such 
as  that  which  appeared  recently  in  the  newspapers,  to  the  effect 
that  the  American  armament  program  could  be  invincible  only  if 
American  soldiers  could  fight  like  Japanese,  we’re  privileged  to 
regard  these  comments  in  the  light  of  the  comments  made  by  two 
heavers  who  made  several  trips  to  view  Boulder  Dam  and  re- 
turned to  their  mates  with  the  comment  that  they  ‘'still  couldn’t 
see  how  they  built  it  without  tails.”  All  of  us  here  look  with 
implicit  confidence  toward  America’s  victory  in  the  present  war. 
But  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  before  we  need  to  begin 
taking  up  subscriptions  for  victory  rejoicing.  In  my  opinion, 
therefore,  no  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  Benjamin  Franklin 
than  to  accept  the  challenge  of  a toast  which  was  offered  by  an 
association  of  printers  in  Boston,  on  celebrating  his  birthday 
about  a century  and  a half  ago : 

“The  United  States  of  America ! — The  Stone  on  which  was 
imposed  the  first  correct  form  of  a free  government: — May  it 
never  he  broken  by  the  unsteady  pulls  of  irregular  workmen !” 
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SOME  PHILADELPHIA  HOUSES 


(Read  before  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 

June  4,  1942) 

By  Horace  Mather  Lippincott 

"Words,”  says  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in  the  preface  to  his 
dictionary,  "are  the  dangliters  of  earth,  but  the  things  they  stand 
for  are  the  sons  of  heaven.”  So  the  quaint  and  beautiful  old 
houses  in  and  about  Philadelphia  must  be  visited  to  be  appreciated 
and  the  printed  word  can  hut  inadequately  bring  their  charm  and 
inspiration  to  the  reader.  Hereabout  there  are  more  of  these 
ancient  structures  preserved  in  good  condition  than  |>erhaps  can 
be  found  in  any  other  quarter  of  America.  This  is  surely  true  as 
regards  their  diversity  and  quality.  Houses,  like  men,  have  per- 
sonality and  what  characteristic  can  be  more  impressive?  They 
reflect  the  taste  and  substance  of  their  owners  and  their  stories 
are  ofttimes  the  history  of  the  community. 

Philadelphia’s  houses  of  the  early  time  are  as  substantial  as 
their  builders  and  while  many  of  them,  owing  to  their  Quaker 
owners,  lack  the  ornament  of  the  pretentious  homes  of  the  South, 
yet  their  very  simplicity,  comfort  and  exquisite  ])ro])ortions  bring 
a sense  of  beauty  that  is  unsurpassed  elsewhere.  There  is  always 
a balance  and  lack  of  over-elaboration  that  comes  with  these  quali- 
ties, which  is  ])articularly  satisfying  as  a daily  experience. 

Many  of  the  important  public  edifices  such  as  churches  and 
State  Houses  are  well  known,  and  such  residences  as  the  Bishop 
White  house.  400  South  Front  Street,  and  the  Stocker  house  next 
door,  the  Blackwell  house,  224  Pine  Street,  the  Wharton  house, 
336  Spruce  Street,  the  Barclay  house,  422  South  Front  Street,  the 
Morris  house,  225  South  8th  Street,  the  Wistar  house,  4th  and 
Locust  Streets,  and  the  Cadwalader  house  next  door,  and  the 
Wain  house,  254  South  Second  Street.  There  are  manv  others 
ty])ical  of  old  Philadelphia  particularly  on  Water.  Front.  Second, 
d'hird,  and  Fourth  Streets.  A few  on  Whiter  near  South,  at  Front 
and  Lombard  Streets,  at  Fourth  and  S])ruce  Streets,  and  several 
small  streets  from  Second  to  hh'ont  for  a few  .s(|uares  north  of 
Market,  notably  Cherry  Street. 

Nicholas  Whaln  was  at  one  time  the  most  prominent  Friend 
in  Philadelphia  and  was  distinguished  for  his  ])iety  and  virtue. 
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He  was  the  most  successful  lawyer  in  the  Province  and  rode 
about  in  a canary  coloured  coach  to  and  from  his  mansion  at  254 
South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  He  must  have  <^iven  a flavour 
to  the  neighbourhood.  In  1772  he  forsook  the  law  and  the  world 
and  declared  in  Friends  Meeting  that  he  would  consecrate  his  life 
to  Friendly  concerns.  He  became  a noted  Minister  and  Clerk  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting.  However,  nothing  could  keep  his  tongue 
quiet  when  something  witty  popped  into  his  head.  Once  when 
chidden  for  some  of  his  sallies  he  said  that  if  his  dignified  friends 


SLATE  ROOF  HOUSE 

Second  St.  east  side,  Between  Chestnut  and  Walnut  Streets. 
Occupied  by  William  Penn  and  his  family  in  1700,  and  where  His  Son 
John,  “The  American”  was  born. 

This  photograph  made  in  1867  by  F.  Gutekunst 
(Only  one  copy  printed  from  this  negative  and  the  latter  destroyed.) 


only  knew  how  much  of  his  mirth  he  did  suppress  they  would 
not  think  so  ill  of  him.  One  day  while  walking  along  the  street  in 
his  plain  clothes  he  met  a dandy  of  the  town  offensively  fripped 
out  in  the  extreme  fashion  of  the  period.  He  had  on  a well-fitted 
topcoat  surmounted  at  the  shoulders  by  a collection  of  little  capes 
each  a hit  smaller  than  the  one  beneath.  Walking  up  to  the  festive 
youth,  Nicholas  took  hold  of  the  lowest  cape  and  said,  “Friend, 
what  is  this?”  The  facetious  youth  replied,  “That  is  Cape  Hen- 
lopen.”  Touching  the  cape  next  above,  Nicholas  inquired,  “And 
what  is  this?”  “That,”  said  the  young  popinjay,  “is  Cape  Hat- 
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teras.’'  “Then,”  said  Nicholas,  touching  the  jack-a-dandy’s  head 
with  his  finger,  “this  must  be  the  lighthouse !” 

On  another  occasion,  as  Nicholas  was  going  along  the  street, 
he  noticed  a house  where  a pane  of  glass  had  been  broken  and  a 
sheet  of  paper  pasted  over  the  aperture  till  new  glass  was  set  in. 
Seeing  the  mistress  of  the  house  at  her  knitting  in  the  back  part 
of  the  room,  Nicholas  jammed  his  walking-stick  through  the 
paper,  and,  putting  his  mouth  to  the  hole  he  had  made  called  in 
“Sham  pane  and  no  glass!”  It  was  while  living  in  the  South 
Second  Street  house  that  he  was  much  annoyed  by  repeated  depre- 
dations on  his  woodpile.  He  not  only  suspected  his  next  door 
neighbor  of  stealing  the  wood,  but  satisfied  himself  of  the  circum- 
stances before  acting.  He  then  bought  a cartload  of  wood  and 


sent  it  to  the  offending  neighbor  with  his  compliments.  The  man 
was  enraged  as  he  had  no  notion  that  he  was  even  suspected.  He 
went  to  Nicholas  in  a temper  and  demanded  to  know  what  such 
a thing  meant.  “Friend,”  said  Nicholas,  “I  was  afraid  thee  would 
hurt  thyself  falling  off  my  woodpile.” 

Once  Nicholas  so  shocked  Friends  that  deputation  of 
“Weighty  Friends”  was  sent  to  labour  with  him  notwithstanding 
his  exalted  position  among  them.  It  seems  he  was  a nervous  and 
fidgety  man  and  could  not  stand  the  extreme  deliberation  ])rac- 
tised  by  some  Friends  in  preaching.  Upon  one  occasion  a visiting 
minister  arose  in  meeting,  looked  about  .him,  cleared  his  throat 
and  began,  “I  feel”- — Then  followed  a long  pause,  more  throat 
clearing,  and,  after  another  survey  of  the  assembly,  the  .speaker 
solemnly  repeated.  “I  feel” — Again  pausing  and  casting  his  eye 
over  his  hearers,  he  reiterated  for  the  third  time,  “1  feel”- — This 
was  too  much  for  Nicholas’  impatient  .spirit;  he  felt  that  some- 
thing must  he  su])])lied  to  feel,  lu  a tone  louder  than  a whisper  he 
hurst  out  in  his  high  penetrating  voice,  “a  lou.se!”  Nicholas  knew 
that  he  was  to  he  waited  on  for  this  indiscretion  and  he  likewise 
knew  when  they  would  .seek  an  o])])ortunity  with  him.  On  the 
evening  when  Friends  wetit  to  his  house,  the  windows  were  all 
dark  and  no  answer  was  returned  to  their  oft  re])eated  rappings. 
I'd'nally  concluding  that  Nicholas  must  he  away,  they  were  turn- 
ing from  the  door,  when  a window  on  the  second  floor  went  U]) 
and  Nicholas'  head,  arrayed  in  a night-caj)  came  out.  “I'd'iends,” 
said  he,  “you  needn’t  come  in.  The  L(n'd’s  been  here  before  you!” 
A print  re])resenting  this  incident  is  still  in  existence. 
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Nicholas  died  in  LSI 3 universally  loved  and  respected.  Even 
on  his  death  bed  he  could  not  refrain  from  joking.  Almost  with 
his  last  half-drawn  breath  he  said,  looking  up,  “I  can’t  die  for  the% 
life  of  me.” 

Young  Whlliam  Evans  was  walking  one  day  past  254  South 
Second  Street,  when  he  was  called  in  by  Nicholas  Wain  who  was 
seated  upon  the  front  steps.  Going  into  the  house,  he  brought 
forth  a bundle  of  church-warden  clay  pipes  which  he  handed 
to  William  Evans  with  the  remark,  “Take  them  home  to  thy 
father,  he  will  need  them  at  Yearly  Meeting  time.”  The  “father” 
was  the  noted  Jonathan  Evans  of  "Separation”  fame,  but  in  this 
instance,  at  least,  he  a])i)ears  in  no  more  rigid  light  than  the 
Friends  who  stored  ale  in  the  cellar  at  Fourth  and  Green  Streets 
and  served  beer  there  when  the  Yearly  ^Meeting  met  in  that  house. 

At  322  DeLancey  Street  is  the  old  Evans  house  typical  of 
the  “plain  Friend’s”  residence  of  olden  time.  The  Evans  family 
came  from  Wales  in  1698  to  Gwynedd  about  20  miles  from  the 
City,  and  the  original  farm  is  owned  and  lived  upon  today  by 
Horace  and  Gwendalen  Evans  direct  in  descent.  Jonathan  Evans, 
a grandson  of  the  emigrant,  moved  to  Philadelphia  and  built  the 
DeLancey  Street  house.  He  became  a leader  among  the  Quakers 
and  was  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  “Separation”  of  1827, 
which  divided  the  Society  into  “Orthodox”  and  “Hicksite” 
Friends.  iManv  of  the  Conferences  of  that  bitter  time  were  held 
in  the  old  house. 

The  Powel  house  at  244  South  Third  Street  was  built  (1765) 
by  Samuel  Powel,  who  was  the  grandson  of  one  of  like  name  who 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  1685  and  was  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  It  is  particularly  a spacious  house  and  was  of  elegant 
construction.  One  of  the  rooms  has  been  removed  to  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  in  New  York  City,  and  another  to  our  own  Art 
Museum.  The  house  has  been  purchased  and  restored  by  our 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Historic  Landmarks.  Mr.  Powel 
was  well  connected  and  socially  prominent.  He  became  Mayor 
of  the  City  and  a distinguished  patriot.  During  the  British  oc- 
cupation. the  Earl  of  Carlisle  had  his  quarters  in  Mr.  Powel’s 
house  and  during  Washington’s  Presidency  the  house  was  the 
scene  of  many  social  gatherings  attended  by  the  President.  John 
Adams,  who  could  always  be  trusted  to  duly  chronicle  anything 
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that  tickled  his  palate,  licks  his  chops,  so  to  speak,  in  his  diary 
over  Mayor  Powel’s  dinners.  Here  is  one  of  his  entries ; 

“September  8,  Thursday. — Dined  at  Mr.  Powel’s  with — and 
many  others;  a most  sinful  feast  again!  everything  which  could 
delight  the  eye  or  allure  the  taste;  curds  and  creams,  jellies, 
sweetmeats  of  various  sorts,  twenty  sorts  of  tarts,  fools,  trifles, 
floating  islands,  whipped  sillibub,  etc.,  etc.,  Parmesan  cheese, 
punch,  wine,  porter,  beer,  etc.” 

Samuel  succumbed  to  the  allurements  of  the  world,  left 
Friends  and  became  a member  of  St.  Peter’s  parish. 

The  large  house  at  321  South  Fourth  Street  always  attracts 
attention  by  the  beauty  of  the  great  fan-light  over  its  door.  Henry 
Hill  of  Madeira  wine  fame  built  the  house  in  1786.  General 
George  McCall  was  born  here  and  in  1817,  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Phy- 
sick  “Father  of  American  Surgery”  bought  it. 

Before  we  leave  the  older  section  of  the  city  in  this  brief 
ramble  among  her  outstanding  landmarks,  it  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion two  romantic  traditions  attached  to  two  Quaker  maidens  of 
the  Colonial  period  which  most  visitors  have  heard : 

Betsy  Ross  has  been  heralded  as  the  maker  of  the  first  Amer- 
ican Flag.  That  she  was  an  early  flag  maker  is  evidenced  in  the 
records  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  tradition  persists  among 
her  descendants  today  that  she  did  originate  with  one  clip  of  her 
scissors  the  five-pointed  star  which  adorns  our  national  emblem. 
About  50  years  ago  an  enterprising  ]>romoter  seized  upon  the 
tradition  and  selecting  the  only  old  house,  at  232  Arch  Street,  in 
the  neighborhood  in  which  she  lived,  organized  an  association  to 
preserve  it  and  collected  a large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose. 
These  comj)rise  all  the  known  facts.  The  house  has  been  l)eauti- 
fully  restored  by  Atwater  Kent. 

T^ydia  Darragh,  the  other  heroine  of  the  time  in  song  and 
story,  lived  at  177  South  Second  Street  in  what  was  called  “Lox- 
ley  Hall”.  Her  house  was  the  ])lace  of  meeting  for  British  Officers 
on  December  2,  1777,  and  li.stening  at  the  keyhole  of  their  room 
she  overheard  the  ])lan  to  attack  Washington's  Army  at  White- 
marsh  on  the  fourth.  Early  on  the  following  morning,  she  took 
her  bag  for  flour  and  set  out  on  a walk  of  many  miles  over  snowy 
roads  to  a ])oint  where  she  encountered  Colonel  Craig  of  Wash- 
ington’s Army  who  carried  her  news  to  the  General  and  so 
avoided  a surpri.se  at  Whitemar.sh. 
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Ormiston  in  Fainnount  l^ark,  on  the  verge  of  a deep  glen 
that  separates  it  from  Laurel  Hill,  is  a square  rongh-cast  hnild- 
ing  of  two  stories  and  a hipped  roof,  substantial  and  comfortable 
but  without  much  architectural  pretension. 

Its  principal  charm  is  its  site  overlooking  the  river  far  below. 
There  are  broad  porches  on  both  the  land  and  river  fronts,  and 
in  the  days  when  its  condition  was  properly  kept  np,  it  must  have 
l)een  a delightful  place  to  pass  the  summer  months. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Colonial  period  it  was  the  home  of 
Joseph  Galloway,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Loyalists.  He  was  born  at  West  River  in  Maryland,  in 
1731,  but  came  to  Philadelphia  at  an  early  age.  In  1748  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Colony  in  Schuylkill.  While  still  a young 
man  he  attained  great  distinction  in  the  law  and  was  held  an 
authority  in  all  matters  touching  real  estate.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  when  the  latter  went  to  England 
in  1764  he  placed  his  valuable  papers  and  letter  books  in  Gallo- 
way’s hands  for  safekeeping.  In  1757  he  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly,  and  from  1766  to  1774  was  speaker  of  that  body,  being 
usually  elected  by  unanimous  vote.  In  1753,  he  married  Grace 
Growden,  the  daughter  of  Laurence  Growden,  of  Trevose  in 
Bucks. 

After  serving  in  the  Congress  of  1775,  he  withdrew  from 
politics.  Doctor  Franklin  then  sought  to  induce  him  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  independence  but  he  could  not  conscientiously  do  so, 
and  in  December,  1776.  joined  General  Howe  and  accompanied 
the  British  Army.  During  the  British  occupation  of  Philadelphia, 
at  the  request  of  General  Howe,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  Super- 
intendent-General of  Police  and  Superintendent  of  the  Port,  be- 
ing assisted  by  his  friend  and  neighbor,  Samuel  Shoemaker. 

Descending  the  Schuylkill,  there  is  a Colonial  seat  of  interest 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  below  the  Woodlands  known  as  the 
Bartram  House  which,  with  the  surrounding  gardens,  the  City 
now  owns.  The  lower  Ferry  or  Gray’s  Ferry,  it  was  known  by 
both  names,  was  originally  the  means  by  which  all  southern  and 
western  travel  entered  the  city  so  that  it  was  an  extremely  impor- 
tant place.  Just  south  of  this  spot,  in  1728,  John  Bartram  bought 
a tract  of  land  afterward  to  become  famous  as  a botanical  garden. 
On  this  farm  was  a small  house  dating  from  Swedish  times  but 
insufficient,  presumably,  for  the  needs  of  Bartram  for,  in  1730,  he 
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began  to  build  what  may  be  considered  the  main  portion  of  the 
house  and  finished  it  in  1731,  perpetuating  the  date  of  its  comple- 
tion by  setting  a stone  in  the  gable  bearing  the  inscription : 

MAY  GOD  SAVE 

JOHN  AND  ANN  BARTRAM,  1731 

That  he  actually  laboured  on  the  walls  with  his  own  hands 
is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  positively,  but  at  any  rate  tradition, 
and  seemingly  reliable  tradition  at  that,  has  it  that  he  did.  Of  the 
many  successive  alterations  and  additions  the  house  has  undergone 
and  of  which  it  shows  more  traces  inside  than  out,  it  appears  that 
the  last  must  have  been  made  somewhere  near  1770,  at  which  time 
he  placed  a carven  stone  above  his  study  window  hearing  the* in- 
scription : 

IT  IS  GOD  ALONE  ALMYTY  LORD 
THE  HOLY  ONE  BY  ME  ADOR’D 
JOHN  BARTRAM,  1770 

ddie  Bartram  Hou^e,  like  the  Woodlands,  though  by  no 
means  nearly  so  pretentious,  has  interesting  fronts  both  east  and 
west.  The  east  or  river  front  with  its  great  roughly  hewn  stones, 
its  rude  pillars,  its  clustering  ivy.  and  the  rose  vines  by  the  win- 
dows has  an  air  of  mingled  refinement  and  rusticity,  a strange 
combination  of  simplicity  and  stateliness.  There  is  nothing  quite 
like  it  anywhere  else.  The  usual  entrance  is  on  the  West  side  of 
the  house  by  a trellis-shaded  doorway  at  each  side  of  which  are 
little  Dutch  seats. 

Within,  the  house  discloses  no  particular  plan,  as  indeed  it 
could  scarcely  be  exj)ected  to  since  it  has  grown  through  so  many 
years  by  capricious  additions,  made  when  divers  occasions  and 
times  demanded.  In  the  s])ace  it  contains,  without  aj)pearing 
s]>acious,  and  in  the  unexpected  way  that  rooms  multiply,  it  is  not 
unlike  some  of  the  old  Dutch  houses  of  the  Hudson. 

The  story  is  told  of  Bartram  that  one  day  as  he  was  plough- 
ing he  stopped  to  rest  in  the  shade  of  a tree.  By  chance  he 
plucked  a daisy  as  he  sat  there  and  musing  upon  its  structure  was 
impelled  to  learn  something  concerning  its  history,  habits,  and 
uses,  hh'om  this  small  beginning  came  the  impulse  that  spurred 
him  to  the  studies  and  investigations  that  ])laced  him  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  botanists.  Ordinarily  in  autumn,  when  he  could 
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spare  the  time  from  his  farm  labours,  Hartram  travelled  exten- 
sively through  the  Colonies  gathering  ])lants  for  his  collection. 

The  letters  of  John  Adams  to  his  wife  are  enthusiastic  in 
describing  the  luxurious  living  ])revalent  among  the  “Nobles  of 
Pennsylvania”  but  among  his  gossipy  references  to  the  j)eople  he 
meets  and  their  bounteous  entertainments  no  better  observation  is 
recorded  than  that  he  found  “high  thinking”  here  which  is  better 
than  high  living.  The  best  example  of  this  feature  of  Philadelphia 
life  is  found  in  the  notable  gatherings  at  Fourth  and  Prune 
Streets,  now  Locust,  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Dr.  Caspar 
Wistar.  These  represented  the  genial  and  social  side  of  learning. 
The  house,  which  has  been  restored  within  and  without  to  much 
of  its  original  beauty,  was  built  about  1750  and  lived  in  for  a time 
by  Dr.  William  Shippen,  perhaps  the  most  talented  member  of  his 
family.  His  marriage  to  Alice  Lee,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lee  of 
Virginia,  was  one  of  the  many  connections  between  the  Colonial 
families  of  Philadelphia  and  the  county  families  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  and  made  his  house  the  center  for  the  Virginia  aristo- 
crats visiting  Philadelphia. 

In  1799  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar  moved  from  High  Street  near 
Fourth  to  Fourth  and  Prune  Streets  and  continued  to  live  there 
until  his  death  in  1818.  Dr.  Wistar  was  a very  busy  man,  having 
an  extensive  practice  and  a chair  at  the  University.  His  unusual 
traits  of  character  and  his  genius  for  intellectual  leadership  made 
him  an  object  of  affectionate  homage  by  his  friends  who  loved 
to  enjoy  the  hospitable  moments  of  his  leisure  time.  As  these  were 
necessarily  limited,  the  custom  was  formed  of  dropping  in  on  him 
on  Sunday  evenings  when  they  were  pretty  sure  of  finding  him 
at  home.  As  the  years  passed,  these  weekly  gatherings  became 
one  of  Philadelphia's  most  cherished  institutions,  the  same  group 
of  friends  meeting  week  after  week.  They  included  most  Phila- 
delphians of  distinction,  and  as  all  strangers  of  note  were  intro- 
duced into  this  circle  of  choice  spirits,  it  became  the  center  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  society  of  the  City.  Dr.  Wistar 's  close 
association  with  the  American  Philosophical  Society  made  his 
house  the  rallying  point  of  the  learned  world,  and  in  time,  there 
came  to  be  an  approximate  identity  between  the  smaller  body 
for  social  intercourse  and  that  of  the  larger  and  world-famous 
scientific  body. 

The  entertainment  was  simple,  consisting  of  wine  and  cake, 
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tea  and  coffee,  as  Dr.  Wistar’s  idea  was  an  intellectual  rather  than 
a convivial  gathering.  The  table  was  seldom  spread.  In  1811,  the 
night  of  the  meeting  was  changed  from  Sunday  to  Saturday 
evening  and  ice  cream,  raisins  and  almonds  were  added  to  the 
refreshments,  terrapin,  oysters  and  other  delicacies  were  intro- 
duced later.  The  guests  usually  ranged  from  ten  to  fifty  in  num- 
ber and  the  regular  habitues  had  the  privilege  of  bringing  whom 
they  would.  Invitations  began  in  October  or  November  and  con- 
tinued to  be  sent  out  until  April,  gathering  the  best  the  new  world 
civilization  could  produce  of  talent,  learning,  courtly  grace  and 
good  breeding.  Some  of  the  most  notable  visitors  were  Baron 
von  Humboldt,  the  naturalist ; Bonplaud,  the  botanist ; the  witty 
Abbe  Correa  de  Serra,  Mr.  Samuel  Breck,  of  Boston  : Dr.  John 
W.  Francis,  of  New  York;  Robert  Walsh,  Joseph  Hopkinson, 
Nicholas  Biddle,  Dr.  Nathaniell  Chapman  and  the  older  phy- 
sicians, Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  the  many-aided,  who  “belonged  to 
humanity;”  Dr.  Adam  Kunn,  both  the  William  Shippens,  father 
and  son,  eminent  physicians  practicing  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
peaceful  Dr.  Griffiths — William  Rawle,  lawyer  and  theologian ; 
Chief  Justice  William  Tilghman,  whose  biograjdiical  sketch  of 
Dr.  Wistar  survives;  George  Clymer,  statesman  and  patriot;  Peter 
Du  Ponceau,  the  Moravian  missionary,  John  Heckwelder  and  the 
Unitarian  Philanthropist,  John  Vaughan  at  the  extremes  of  doc- 
trine, and  a host  of  other  celebrities,  whose  names  are  a sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  brilliance  of  these  gatherings. 

Dr.  Wistar’s  fame  does  not,  however,  rest  upon  the  Wistar 
Parties.  He  had  studied  medicine  at  Edinl)urgh  and  was  a pro- 
fessor in  the  University,  a teacher,  jdiysician,  man  of  science  and 
the  author  of  the  first  American  treatise  on  Anatomy.  His  de- 
meanor was  dignified,  modest  and  courteous  and  he  was  ardent  in 
inciting  the  members  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  while  he  was 
its  president,  to  collect  the  materials  of  American  History  before 
it  was  too  late.  He  made  the  work  of  its  committee  so  interesting 
by  his  own  anecdotes  that  they  sat  long  into  the  night  listening 
to  him. 

When  Dr.  Wistar  died  in  1818  a few  of  his  more  intimate 
friends  determined  to  continue  their  plea.sant  as.sociation  and 
formed  an  organization  which  they  called  the  “Wistar  Parties” 
with  membership  in  the  Philosopliical  Society  and  a unanimous 
vote  ref|uisites  for  joining.  Three  parties  a year  were  held  until 
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the  Civil  War  broke  up  for  a time  the  wholesome  conviviality. 
iMemhers  were  selected  for  their  attainments  and  twenty  Philadel- 
phians were  permitted  as  guests  with  no  limit  to  strangers.  At- 
tendance was  punctual  at  eight  o’clock  and  the  entertainment  re- 
mained simple  and  unostentatious. 

In  1835,  Job  R.  Tyson  bought  Dr.  Wi.star’s  old  house  and 
once  more  it  opened  to  the  learned  and  jovial  brotherhood,  the 
meetings  being  held  in  rotation  at  the  houses  of  the  members. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Philadel])hia  was 
better  known  abroad  than  any  other  American  city  and  all  travel- 
lers of  consequence  came  to  it.  These  were  entertained,  if  for- 
tunately nearby,  at  the  Wistar  Parties  and  we  find  such  names  as 
General  Moreau,  the  younger  Murat,  the  Marc|uis  de  Grouchy, 
the  poet  Moore,  Prince  de  Canino,  son-in-law  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, President  Madison,  the  diplomat  William  Short,  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  France,  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  President  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Thackeray,  Mr.  Pederson,  minister  from  Denmark,  Colonel  Beck- 
with and  several  French  Chevaliers. 

Upon  one  occasion  the  whole  company  of  about  one  hundred 
were  regaled  with  chicken  salad,  oysters,  ices,  wine,  punch  and  the 
like  at  an  expense  of  $24.87,  including  the  whiskey  for  the  punch, 
spermaceti  candles,  oil  for  the  lamps  and  extra  fire  in  one  room. 

Written  invitations  were  used  until  1835  when  Mr.  Vaughan 
speaks  of  the  engraved  card  similar  to  the  one  used  today  with 
the  quaint,  queued  head  of  Df.  Wistar  upon  it.  The  gatherings 
continued  in  brilliancy  with  such  citizens  present  as  Roberts  Vaux, 
Mathew  Carey,  and  his  son,  Henry  C.,  political  economists,  Joseph 
Hopkinson,  the  elder  Peale,  Dr.  Frederick  Beasley,  Provost  of 
the  University,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Patterson,  Robert  Walsh,  Horace 
Binney,  William  M.  Meredith,  John  Sergeant,  Joshua  Francis 
Fisher,  Judge  Kane,  Langdon  Cheves,  Thomas  Wharton,  Dr. 
Robert  Hare,  Dr.  Thomas  C.  James,  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell,  Dr. 
Isaac  Hays,  Dr.  Franklin  Bache,  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  Dr. 
Charles  Meigs,  Moncure  Robinson  and  Dr.  Isaac  Lea. 

It  was  not  until  1886  that  the  scattered  members  resumed 
the  Wistar  Parties,  loyally  adhering  to  ancient  traditions,  except 
perhaps  in  the  simplicity  of  the  repast.  The  same  kind  of  men 
are  still  pleasantly  mingling  together  in  intellectual  fellowship 
at  the  fireside  of  some  good  old  Philadelphian  of  attainment. 
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Samuel  Pancoast  of  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey  built 
the  beautiful  brick  house  which  is  now  numbered  336  Spruce 
Street  in  1796  and  in  the  same  year  deeded  it  to  Mordecai  Lewis 
a classical  student  and  a prominent  merchant  of  the  city.  The 
house  came  to  his  son  Samuel  and  through  him  was  conveyed  to 
Samuel  Rowland  Fisher,  a well  known  Quaker  and  affluent  mer- 
chant. He  gave  it  to  his  daughter,  Deborah  in  1817  when  she 
married  William  Wharton  a distinguished  Quaker.  She  became 
a famous  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  Indians.  Ten  children  were  born  to  them  of 
whom  Joseph  Wharton,  the  famous  Iron  Master,  founder  of  the 
Wharton  School  at  the  University  and  for  many  years  President 
of  the  Managers  of  Swarthmore  College,  is  the  best  known. 

“Hope  Lodge’'  in  the  White  Marsh  Valley,  just  northeast  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  is  on  the  present  Bethlehem  Pike 
just  north  of  its  junction  with  the  Ski])pack  Pike  and  is  close  by 
St.  Thomas’  Church  and  White  Marsh  Station  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  at  the  village  of  that  name.  It  comprises  a beauti- 
ful estate  of  about  36  acres.  The  house  is  second  to  none  in  Amer- 
ica of  the  period,  either  in  its  broad  dignity  or  in  the  purity  of  its 
Georgian  architecture.  It  was  built  in  1723  and  is  the  manor  house 
of  an  English  gentleman  of  landed  estate. 

An  avenue  of  overarching  trees  leads  from  the  road  for  about 
200  yards  to  the  house  which  stands  on  a slight  rise  or  small  pla- 
teau. To  the  rear,  in  the  distance,  is  Camp  Hill ; to  the  west  is 
Church  Hill  with  picturesque  old  St.  Thomas’  atop  it,  and  on  the 
other  side  is  the  eminence  crowned  by  Fort  Washington  who.se 
redoubts  still  remain.  In  front,  to  the  north  across  the  ])ike.  the 
picturesque  Wissahickon  Creek  winds  through  peaceful  meadows 
soon  to  become  a part  of  Fairmount  Park,  and  beyond  rises  the 
long  slope  of  wood-crowned  Militia  Hill — every  rod  of  land  full 
of  historic  memories. 

While  Marsh  was  the  tract  purcha.sed  from  William  Penn 
hy  Major  Jasper  Farmer,  an  officer  in  the  British  Army  and  a 
resident  of  Cork,  Ireland,  who  died  while  corresponding  with 
Penn  about  settling  in  Pennsylvania.  His  family  came  over  in 
1685,  however,  and  were  the  first  settlers  in  White  Marsh  as  well 
as  the  greatest  land  owners  thereabouts.  Fdward  Farmer,  the 
Major’s  son.  built  a grist  mill  about  1700  and  thither  came  the  resi- 
dents for  miles  about  including  the  Governor.  Sir  William  Keith 
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of  Graeme  Park,  Horsham  ten  miles  away.  At  the  death  of 
Edward  Farmer  the  mill  came  into  the  ])Ossession  of  Samuel 
Morris  owner  of  350  acres  nearby  and  seated  at  what  afterwards 
was  called  “Hope  Lodge.”  A successor  to  this  mill  hnilt  on  the 
same  site  by  Isaac  Mather  who  married  Mary  Morris,  daughter  of 
Joshua  Morris,  the  brother  of  Samuel,  still  stands  and  has  been 
preserved  by  the  late  Calvin  Pardee,  Esq.  It  is  at  the  end  of 
Mather  Lane  opposite  the  entrance  to  Hope  Lodge. 

Washington  and  his  army  marched  down  the  Skippack  from 
Pennypacker’s  Mills  to  the  attack  on  Germantown,  October  4,  1777 
and  after  the  battle  the  defeated  American  Army  returned  to 
Church  Hill  White  Marsh,  and  formed  at  the  Church  under  Gen- 
eral Stephen,  the  British  made  their  aj)pearance  in  force,  horse, 
foot  and  artillery,  and  General  Wayne  was  left  to  cover  the  retreat 
which  he  did  to  such  good  advantage  that  General  Howe's  men 
gave  up  the  pursuit.  It  was  hut  a month  before  the  Army  was  hack 
again  to  begin  what  is  known  as  the  White  Marsh  Encampment 
from  November  2nd  to  December  11th,  1777,  and  Washington 
established  his  headquarters  on  the  less  exposed  Emlen  place  ad- 
joining the  “Hope  Lodge”  property  some  distance  to  the  east  at 
Camp  Hill.  It  was  here  that  he  was  warned  through  information 
furnished  one  of  his  officers  by  the  Quakeress  Lydia  Darragh  of 
an  impending  attack  and  the  Army  thus  saved  from  disaster.  The 
British  came  out  as  she  had  said  they  would  but  finding  Washing- 
ton well  prepared  they  encamped  on  Chestnut  Hill  for  several  days 
and  then  returned  to  the  city. 

After  the  march  of  the  patriot  army  past  "Hope  Lodge”  on 
December  11th,  1777  as  it  moved  to  winter  quarters.  Washington 
wrote,  “You  might  have  tracked  the  Army  from  White  Marsh  to 
\"alley  Forge  by  the  blood  of  their  feet.”  While  sitting  as  president 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Philadelphia,  Washington  rode 
out  on  Sunday,  August  19th,  1787  with  Samuel  Powell  to  visit  his 
old  encampment  at  White  Marsh. 

This  is  the  interesting  and  historical  setting  of  this  old  estate 
near  the  important  junction  of  the  “Skippack  Road”  and  the 
“Great  Road  to  North  Wales”  on  what  was  originally  the  Minsi 
Indian  trail  and  where  the  Delaware  or  Lenni  Lenape  Indians  had 
their  village,  relics  of  which  are  even  now  turned  up  in  ploughing 
the  fields. 

“Hope  Lodge”  is  a great  square  structure  of  two  stories  in 
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height  with  a hipped  roof.  It  has  a brick  front  and  stone  walls 
pebble  dashed  on  sides  and  rear.  The  hall-way  and  rooms  are  high 
ceilinged  and  spacious,  with  round-arched  doorways  and  narrow 
double  doors,  heavily  paneled.  There  are  deep  paneled  window 
seats,  great  fireplaces  with  priceless  Dutch  tiles  and  handsomely 
wrought  wainscoting.  Midway  back  in  the  hall  a flattened  arch 
springs  from  fluted  pilasters  and  the  stairway  ascends  laterally 
from  the  rear  hall.  Much  of  the  material  in  the  house  including 
all  the  woodwork  was  fetched  from  England  and  is  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  early  Georgian  English  Manor  house.  The 
wood-work  is  handsome  and  not  over  ornamented.  It  lends  great 
dignity  to  the  house  which  is  completely  furnished  with  it.  This 
feature  with  the  spaciousness  of  the  plan  throughout  and  the  many 
lovely  vistas  make  the  mansion  more  distinguished  than  many 
others  of  the  South  and  of  New  England  where  only  a part  is 
elegant.  A wide  brick  paved  porch  back  of  the  house  connects  with 
the  kitchen,  servants  quarters  and  offices,  an  arrangement  charac- 
teristic of  the  period. 

Samuel  Morris,  the  son  of  Morris  Morris,  a Welsh  Quaker  of 
Abington  Township  and  his  wife  Susanna  Heath,  erected  this 
baronial  house  to  receive  an  expected  bride  to  whom  he  had  be- 
come affianced  while  accompanying  his  mother,  a Minister  among 
Eriends,  on  a religions  visit  to  England.  A careless  remark  at  the 
house  warming,  carried  to  her  in  England  by  a busy-body,  deprived 
him  of  the  lady,  however,  and  he  died  a bachelor.  Erom  1745  to 
1753,  Samuel  Morris  was  a Justice  of  the  Peace  in  White  Marsh 
and  he  was  also  an  Overseer  of  Plymouth  Eriends  Meeting.  At 
his  death  in  1772  he  left  his  estate  to  his  brother  Joshua.  A small 
portion  was  deeded  to  Friends  for  a Meeting  for  Worshi])  and  for 
educational  ])urpo.scs  and  another  for  a public  school.  The  ])roperty 
was  conveyed  in  1776  to  William  West  for  £3800  and  in  1784  to 
the  life  interest  of  James  Horatio  Watmough  with  a reversion  to 
Henry  Hope,  his  guardian.  After  an  estrangement  between  these 
two  was  adjusted  tlie  ])lacc  was  .settled  on  Colonel  Watmough  as 
a j)eace  offering,  he  in  turn  naming  it  “Hope  Lodge.”  Since  then 
it  has  been  lived  in  by  the  Reed.  .Sargent  and  Wentz  families  until 
purchased  in  1922  by  the  late  William  Degn,  E.sciuire,  who  has 
performed  a great  jniblic  service  in  .saving  this  priceless  thing  of 
beauty,  lie  has  restored  it  to  its  original  condition  and  filled  it 
with  handsome  old  furniture  of  its  period,  adorning  the  walls 
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with  family  portraits  l)y  Sully  and  others,  and  a Gilbert  Stuart 
portrait  of  Washington. 

W'illiam  W'est  seated  in  the  handsome  house  during  the  White 
Marsh  encampment,  was  the  son  of  Whlliam  and  Ann  Osborn 
W'est  of  Urlar,  near  Sligo,  Ireland,  where  he  was  born.  He  came 
to  Philadelphia  al)ont  1750  and  was  very  successful  as  a Merchant 
trading  extensively  with  the  Indians.  Though  not  a resident  hut 
a land  owner,  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  from  Cumberland 
County,  Pennsylvania  in  1756.  The  Revolution  worked  such  havoc 
to  his  import  trade  that  he  retired  to  White  Marsh  in  1776  pur- 
chasing the  Morris  estate  of  280  acres  on  October  8th.  William 
West  was  a contributor  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a signer  of 
the  “Non-Importation  Agreement”  of  1765  and  a member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  He  was  a founder  of  “The 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick”  and  its  President.  His  loyalty  to 
the  American  cause  is  evidenced  by  General  Washington’s  orders 
“Given  at  White  Marsh”  December  25th  1777  for  the  protection  of 
i\Ir.  West’s  woodland.  He  died  at  his  seat  at  White  Marsh, 
October  28th,  1782  and  was  the  subject  of  a flattering  notice  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  13th,  November.  By  his  marriage  to 
Mary  Hodge  of  Philadelphia,  William  West  became  the  ancestor 
of  many  distinguished  families,  notably  those  of  Frazer  and 
Conyngham. 

“Stenton”  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  pretentions  of  the 
conntryseats  of  the  Philadelphia  neighborhood.  The  estate  origi- 
nally comprised  five  hundred  acres,  but  is  now  a park  of  some  six 
acres  surrounded  by  rows  of  the  little  brick  houses  for  which  Phila- 
delphia is  widely  famous.  It  is  the  connecting  link  between  Nice- 
town  and  Germantown  and  is  near  the  Wayne  Junction  Station  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway.  The  Wingohocking  Creek 
once  ran  through  the  grounds,  but  is  now  conducted  beneath  the 
surface.  Fine  oaks,  hemlocks,  and  pines  remain  about  the  house 
but  an  avenue  of  sycamores  has  gone. 

The  house  is  built  of  brick  with  black  headers  and  is  fifty-five 
by  forty-two  feet  in  dimension  with  a separate  range  of  servant 
quarters,  kitchens,  and  greenhouses  extending  backward  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet  farther.  The  doorway  is  reached  by  three  curious 
circular  stone  steps  firmly  clamped  together  with  iron  bands.  It 
opens  into  a great  hall,  paved  with  brick  and  wainscotted  in  white 
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to  the  ceiling,  with  an  open  fireplace  on  the  right.  On  the  left  is 
a dining-room,  also  wainscotted,  with  a cupboard  for  china.  The 
fireplace  in  this  room  has  blue  tiles  and  an  iron  fireback  ornamented 
with  the  initials  of  the  builder,  “J.  L.  1728.”  On  the  right  is  the 
south  parlour,  also  paneled,  with  a fireplace  surrounded  by  pink 
tiles.  A stately  double  staircase  ascends  beyond  an  archway  in 
the  rear,  on  either  side  of  which  there  are  lofty  rooms  also  wain- 
scotted in  white.  The  one  on  the  left  is  a small  breakfast  room 
reached  from  the  front  dining  room  through  a passageway.  Upon 
the  threshold  there  is  a trap  door  in  the  floor  leading  to  an  under- 
ground passage  to  the  barns  and  burying  ground,  a great  conveni- 
ence in  times  of  stress  or  storm.  In  the  hallway  stands  an  iron 
chest  to  hold  the  silver,  with  fourteen  tumblers  to  the  lock,  and 
over  it  are  the  wooden  pegs  for  hats.  In  the  rear  room  on  the  right 
is  a large  closet  with  a sliding  top,  where  a person  might  be  con- 
cealed to  listen  through  a small  opening  to  conversation  in  the  hall. 
The  most  attractive  room  is  the  library  on  the  second  floor,  which 
extends  across  the  whole  front  of  the  house.  This  once  contained 
the  finest  collection  of  books  of  any  private  library  in  Colonial 
America,  presented  by  the  collector,  James  IvOgan.  to  the  city  of 
I^hiladelphia.  Here  the  illustrious  book-loving  statesman  and 
scholar  s])cnt  most  of  his  time  during  his  declining  years.  There 
are  two  fireplaces,  one  with  blue  tiles  and  the  other  with  white. 
There  is  a little  back  stairway  and  two  .small  back  bedrooms  for 
his  two  daughters.  Each  room  has  a fireplace.  On  the  third  floor 
there  is  no  j)aint  on  the  wainscot  or  woodwork  and  there  is  a little 
door  under  the  eaves  o])ening  into  a small  passageway  to  the  next 
room.  In  fact  the  whole  house  is  filled  with  quaint  nooks  and  cor- 
ners which  are  the  subjects  of  many  a strange  legend.  On  the  back 
of  a door  on  the  third  floor  is  cut,  “Willm.  Logan  jun.  Sail’d  for 
I'higland  Octohr.  7th,  1763  Aetat : 1-6-7”.  The  copper  hoiler.  the 
hake  oven,  the  big  fireplace,  and  the  crane  are  still  to  he  seen  in  the 
kitchen,  as  well  as  the  dovecote  on  its  exterior. 

James  Logan  was  born  ( )ctober  20,  1674,  at  Lurgan,  County 
Armagh,  Ireland.  He  was  the  .son  of  Patrick  Logan  of  ICast 
Lothian,  Scotland,  and  Isabella  Hume.  He  was  the  dc.scendant  of 
a long  line  of  the  flower  of  .Scottish  chivalry,  scholars  and  gentle- 
men. Chief  Logan  being  the  Laird  or  Baron  of  Restalrig.  earlier 
called  Lestalric.  Patrick  Logan  was  graduated  Master  of  Arts  at 
lOlinburgh  University,  was  a clergyman  of  the  established  church 
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of  Scotland  and  chaplain  to  Lord  Belhaven.  In  1671  he  sought 
refuge  from  the  turmoil  hy  removing  to  Ireland  and  joining  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  took  charge  of  the  Latin  School  at  Lurgan 
and  here  James  Logan  learned  Latin,  Greek  and  Hel)rew  before 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  and  became  a master  of  mathematics 
at  sixteen.  James  later  removed  to  London,  where  he  was,  for  a 
while,  a schoolmaster,  hut  soon  entered  the  shi])j)ing  trade  at  that 
l)lace  and  at  Bristol.  In  the  Spring  of  1699,  William  Penn  engaged 
him  as  his  secretary  and  together  they  came  to  America  in  the 
Canterbury.  On  Penn’s  departure  for  England  he  left  him  in 
charge  of  the  Province,  saying,  “1  have  left  thee  an  uncommon 
trust,  with  a singular  dependence  on  thy  justice  and  care.” 

An  account  of  James  Logan’s  life  is  an  account  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. For  half  a century  he  was  a most  potent  factor  in  the  Pro- 
vincial affairs  and  was  the  center  of  the  volcanic  disturbances 
which  affected  the  Colony.  Faithful  to  the  Penn  family  and  loyal 
to  the  desires  of  the  Founder,  he  managed  Indian  affairs  with  great 
skill  and  it  was  largely  due  to  him  that  the  friendship  and  alliance 
between  them  and  the  Province  was  so  long  maintained.  His  cor- 
respondence was  much  with  the  literati  of  Europe  and  often  em- 
braced Hebrew  or  Arabic  characters  and  algebraic  formulas. 
Sometimes  his  letter  convey  a lively  Greek  ode  and  often  they  were 
written  in  Latin.  He  published  essays  on  reproduction  in  plants, 
aberration  of  light,  translated  Cicero’s  “De  Senectute,”  Cato’s 
“Disticha”.  and  treatises  on  history,  archaeology,  criticism,  the- 
ology, ethics,  natural  philosophy,  anatomy,  and  law.  There  was 
no  topic  of  science  or  literature  that  he  could  not  discuss  with  the 
scholars  of  his  time.  He  is  described  as  tall  and  well  made,  with  a 
graceful  yet  grave  demeanor,  a good  complexion,  quite  florid  even 
in  his  old  age.  His  hair  was  brown  and  never  gray,  but  he  wore 
a powdered  wig.  He  was  intolerant  of  the  narrow  distinction  of 
some  Friends  and  believed  in  a defensive  war  of  resistance  to  ag- 
gression. Thus  he  supported  Franklin  for  the  protection  of  Phila- 
delphia in  the  French  Wars.  He  engaged  in  business  with  Edward 
Shippen,  but  his  trade  or  his  public  service  never  led  him  from  his 
affection  for  the  muses.  He  was  Chief-Justice,  Provincial  Secre- 
tary. Commissioner  of  Property,  and  President  of  the  Council.  He 
acquired  a fortune  in  commerce,  in  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  by 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  desirable  tracts  of  land  in  all  parts  of  the 
Colony  which  his  position  of  Surveyor-General  gave  him  the 
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opportunity  of  securing.  Thus  he  was  able  to  live  in  princely  style 
and  to  entertain  with  a free  hand.  For  more  than  a century,  Sten- 
ton  was  the  resort  of  notable  and  distinguished  persons  of  the 
Colonies  and  from  abroad,  and  its  mistresses  were  among  the  most 
accomplished  women  of  the  time.  Among  the  visitors  to  the  house 
were  John  Dickinson,  Edward  Shippen,  John  Randolph  of  Ro- 
anoke, Thomas  Pickering,  the  learned  and  witty  Portuguese,  Abbe 
Correa,  the  French  minister  Genet,  Doctor  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Richard  Peters,  and  President  Washington.  At 
Stenton,  Thomas  Godfrey,  glazier,  by  accident  discovered  the 
jminciple  upon  which  he  invented  a quadrant.  He  saw  a piece  of 
broken  glass  which  had  fallen  so  as  to  reflect  the  sun,  and  upon 
consulting  a volume  of  Newton  which  he  found  in  the  library,  and 
with  advice  from  James  Logan,  he  constructed  an  instrument  to 
the  plan  in  his  mind. 

On  the  ninth  of  the  tenth  month,  1714,  he  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Amy  Read,  after  a romantic  courtship. 
His  letters  to  her  are  very  tender  and  full  of  spiritual  power.  To 
them  were  born  seven  children  : Sarah,  who  married  Isaac  Norris 
of  Fairhill  and  whose  daughter  Mary  married  John  Dickinson; 
William,  who  married  Hannah  Emlen  and  succeeded  to  Stenton ; 
Hannah,  who  married  John  Smith,  and  James,  who  married  Sarah 
Armitt.  The  rest  died  without  issue.  . 

Perhaj:)s  the  first  and  most  numerous  guests  at  Stenton  were 
the  Indians,  who  came  very  often  and  in  great  numbers,  three  or 
four  hundred  at  a time,  and  stayed  for  .several  weeks.  They  lined 
the  staircase  at  night  and  passed  the  days  in  the  maple  grove. 
Smaller  hands  made  huts  on  the  grounds  and  remained  a year  at 
a time.  The  good  Chief,  Wingohocking.  standing  with  T.ogan  on 
the  border  of  the  beautiful  stream  that  wound  through  the  place, 
])ropo.sed  a change  of  names  after  the  Indian  custom  of  brother- 
hood. Logan  ex])lained  the  difficulty  to  him  and  said  ; 

‘BE)  thou.  Chief,  take  mine,  and  give  thine  to  this  stream 
which  passes  through  my  fields,  and  when  I am  passed  away  and 
while  the  earth  shall  endure  it  .shall  flow  and  hear  thy  name.” 

James  Logan  died  October  dl.  1751,  and  was  buried  in  the 
h'riends’  burying  ground  at  h'ourth  and  Arcb  Streets.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded at  .Stenton  by  his  son  William,  who  had  married  Hannah 
Fmlen.  William  Logan  had  been  educated  by  his  father  and  in 
h'ngland.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  Ih'oprietary  interests  and  of  the 
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Indians,  giving^  them  homes  and  educating  their  children.  He 
executed  the  conveyance  of  the  Loganian  Library  to  the  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia  according  to  his  father's  wishes. 

The  next  proprietor  at  Stenton  was  William  Logan’s  son 
Cieorge,  who  was  horn  there  in  1753.  He  was  educated  in  England 
and  took  a degree  in  medicine  at  Edinburgh  University,  travelling 
extensively  in  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  Holland.  He  married 
Deborah,  daughter  of  Charles  Norris  of  “Fairhill,”  a charming 
lady  of  very  wide  acquaintance  whose  hospitality  was  shared  by 
most  of  the  distinguished  foreigners  who  visited  Philadelphia 
during  her  occupancy  at  Stenton.  She  was  something  of  a poetess. 

General  Washington  made  Stenton  his  headquarters  August 
23,  1777,  on  his  way  to  the  Brandywine  from  Hartsville,  Pa.  He 
came  with  twenty  officers  of  his  staff  and  is  described  as  very  silent 
and  grave  upon  this  occasion.  Later,  as  President  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  sitting  in  Philadelphia,  on  Sunday,  July  8,  1787, 
he  rode  out  to  Stenton  with  Major  Daniel  Jenifer  to  see  Dr.  George 
Logan  for  the  ])urpose  of  looking  over  some  farm  experiments. 
He  was  interested  in  a demonstration  of  the  use  of  land  plaster  on 
grass  land,  which  Dr.  Logan  illustrated  by  marking  out  initials  in 
the  sod.  Where  the  plaster  had  been  sown  on  these  letters,  the 
grass  was  darker  and  more  luxuriant  than  elsewhere. 

On  Saturday,  November  22.  1777,  Sir  William  Howe  gave 
orders  to  destroy  the  houses  of  obnoxious  ])ersons,  and  by  order 
of  Colonel  Twistleton,  two  dragoons  came  to  “Stenton”  to  fire  it. 
They  told  the  negro  woman  whom  they  encountered  there,  that 
she  could  remove  the  bedding  and  clothing  while  they  went  to  the 
stable  for  straw.  An  officer  with  his  command  happened  to  come  at 
the  time  and  enquired  for  the  deserters.  The  vigilant  and  faithful 
negress  told  him  that  two  were  in  the  barn,  so  he  carried  them 
away  and  the  house  was  saved.  Sir  Whlliam  Howe  had  occupied 
it  as  his  headquarters  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Germantown. 

Dr.  George  Logan  was  an  active  member  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Philosophical  Societies,  a Senator  from  Pennsylvania  from 
1801  to  1807,  and  was  much  concerned  to  preserve  |>eace.  Upon 
this  concern  he  visited  France  in  1798  and  England  in  1810.  On 
his  death  in  1821,  Du  Ponceau  said  of  him; 

“And  are  thou  gone!  friend  of  man!  friend  of  peace!  friend 
of  science  ! Thou  whose  persuasive  accents  could  still  the  angry 
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passions  of  rulers  of  men.  and  dispose  their  minds  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  justice.” 

When  Deborah  Logan  died  in  1839,  the  estate  came  to  her  son, 
Albanns  who  was  born  in  1783  and  married  John  Dickinson’s 
daughter  Maria.  Albanus  was  an  agriculturist  and  was  devoted 
to  field  sports.  He  had  a gentle  nature  and  through  a long  pro- 
tracted sufifering  before  his  death  never  complained.  Two  children 
graced  his  union  with  Maria  Dickinson : Gustavus,  who  married 
Miss  Armat  of  Loudoun  and  John  Dickinson  Logan,  who  married 
Miss  Susan  Wister.  Gustavus  occupied  the  house  and  his  children, 
Albanus  and  Maria  were  born  there.  Since  the  occupancy  by  the 
Colonial  Dames  and  the  ownership  by  the  City,  they  lived  at  Lou- 
doun nearby  until  their  recent  decease. 

The  history  of  the  Logan  family  and  of  their  life  at  this 
splendid  Colonial  mansion,  while  only  one  of  many  similar  in- 
stances, is,  ]>erhaps,  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  incorrectness  of 
a common  modern  idea  regarding  the  Quakers.  We  see  here  that 
they  were  not  stifif-necked  ascetics,  but  were  cultured  and  refined, 
fond  of  beauty  and  pleasant  things,  and  of  a lavish  hospitality.  The 
])ortraits  which  adorn  the  walls  of  Stenton  are  witnesses  to  this 
and  exhibit  the  dress,  not  of  a peculiar  people,  but  of  those  who 
])racticed  moderation  according  to  the  admonition  of  William 
Penn : 

“Choose  thy  clothes  hy  thine  own  eyes,  not  anothers.  The 
more  simple  and  plain  they  are,  the  better.  Neither  unshapely  nor 
fantastical,  and  for  use  and  decency,  not  for  pride.” 
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FRKNCH  SPOLIATION  CLAIMS 

(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  October  12,  1942) 

Bv  J.  Henry  Scattekgood 

P'rench  Spoliation  Claims  are  the  most  outstanding  case  of 
delay  of  justice  in  the  payment  of  claims  of  citizens  against  our 
Government — and  probably  the  largest.  They  originated  in  1794- 
1800,  and  are  only  partly  settled  now  after  nearly  150  years. 

Before  telling  the  history  of  the  Claims  and  their  origin — 
let  me  just  remind  you  that  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1778  (during 
the  dark  days  of  Valley  Forge)  negotiated  with  France  our  first 
treaty,  and  the  only  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  our  history. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  treaty  France  helped  the  United  States 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  against  England,  and  we  agreed  to  help 
protect  her  American  possessions  and  to  give  her  special  port 
privileges.  Later,  when  the  United  States  stayed  neutral,  we  did 
not  live  up  to  this  treaty,  and  France  (in  her  indignation)  seized 
our  ships  illegally- — to  the  number  of  nearly  2300.  When  our 
Government  sought  from  France  indemnities  for  our  citizens’ 
losses  (which  were  estimated  at  the  time  as  at  least  $20,000,(XX)) 
— France  presented  her  counterclaim  against  the  United  States  as 
a nation  for  violation  of  the  Treaty.  After  years  of  difficulties,  at 
last  in  1800  a Treaty  was  negotiated  under  which  both  sides 
renounced  their  mutual  claims  against  each  other.  In  this  famous 
set-off  the  United  States  used  the  claims  of  its  citizens  against 
France  to  secure  release  from  the  claims  of  France  against  us  as 
a nation — thus  using  private  property  for  public  purposes,  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution.  As  indemnity  thereafter  could  not  be 
secured  from  France,  the  claimants  had  to  seek  relief  from  Con- 
gress— which  they  immediately  proceeded  to  do,  and  have  so  con- 
tinued ever  since. 

Later,  I shall  sketch  most  briefly  this  Congressional  history. 
Suffice  now  to  say  that  in  1885  the  whole  subject  was  sent  to  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  judicial  findings  of  facts  and  law.  The  Court 
worked  for  thirty  years  upon  the  subject,  and  finally  determined 
that  $7,141,067.79  was  due  on  the  nearly  30(X)  claims  which  had 
been  presented.  Between  1891  and  1905  nearly  $4,0(XD,(XX)  of 
these  Claims  were  paid.  The  payment  of  the  remaining 
$3,230,207.18  (when  made)  will  cover  the  favorable  findings  of 
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the  Court  since  1905  and  findings  from  the  beginning  in  favor 
of  insurance  companies  (which  latter  were  postponed  to  the  end), 
and  this  will  at  last  close  the  whole  subject.  The  Court  made 
favorable  findings  of  onl}^  about  20  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  to  pay  these  favorable  findings  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  has  thus  been  fixed  by  the  judicial,  legislative, 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Government.  The  precedents  are 
absolute  and  complete.  There  have  been  seventy-two  Congres- 
sional Reports  throughout  the  years — all  favorable  excepting 
five,  which  latter  were  before  the  policy  to  pay  was  established, 
and  one  minority  adverse  report  by  Senator  Howell  in  1926. 

The  claimants  came  from  all  the  Original  Thirteen  States, 
and  their  descendants  interested  in  the  Claims  in  this  fourth  gen- 
eration must  number  15,000  or  20,000.  The  claimants  were  of 
three  classes — 

(1)  owners  of  ships  or  cargoes,  who  carried  no  insurance 

(2)  private  insurers 

(3)  twelve  insurance  companies 

The  private  insurers  and  the  insurance  com])anies  paid  the  losses 
when  they  occurred — all  before  1800,  and  became  substituted 
claimants  for  the  original  owners,  with  full  rights  of  subrogation. 

The  shipping  interests  in  the  maritime  cities,  from  Boston 
to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  were  interested,  and  a list  of  the 
original  claimants  is  like  a list  of  old  families.  In  Philadelphia 
one  finds  over  and  over  again  such  old  merchant  names  as  Stephen 
Girard.  Willing  and  Francis,  Thomas  and  John  Clififord,  Pratt 
and  Kintzing,  Peter  Blight.  Thomas  Murgatroyd,  Jacob  Ridgway, 
Morgan  and  Price,  Baker  and  Comegys,  Pettit  and  Bayard,  Am- 
brose Vasse,  and  so  on.  There  were  firms  in  all  the  chief  cities — 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  who  did  an  un- 
derwriting business — like  Tdoyds  in  T>ondon  today.  One  can  find 
an  interesting  sketch  of  such  firms  in  Philadelphia  in  the  most 
interesting  history  of  the  Insurance  Com])any  of  North  America. 

Of  the  twelve  incor])orated  insurance  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  this  period — the  two  in  Philadelphia  were  the  oldest,  viz : 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  founded  in  1792,  and  The 
Insurance  Company  of  the  State  of  I’enn.sylvania,  founded  in 
1794 — and  both  transacting  uninterrupted  business  throughout  the 
years  ever  since.  1 may  say  that  their  favorable  findings  are  for 
$747,047.00  and  $463,439.00,  resj)cctively.  The  Providence- 
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Washington  Insurance  Company,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is 
the  only  other  one  of  the  twelve  old  companies  which  is  still  in 
active  business.  The  others  were — two  in  Baltimore,  three  in  New 
York,  one  in  Boston,  one  in  Newport,  one  in  New  Haven,  and 
one  in  Alexandria,  and  all  of  these  have  long  ceased  doing  busi- 
ness and  are  represented  in  the  Courts  by  Receivers. 

There  have  been  four  generations  of  attorneys  who  have 
worked  on  these  Claims.  In  Philadelphia — Bayard  Henry, 
Thomas  Stokes,  Lawrence  Lewis,  and  Russell  Duane  were  espe- 
cially active  in  proving  the  cases  in  the  Court  of  Claims.  Most  of 
the  old  attorneys  have  died.  At  present — Edward  M.  Biddle,  at- 
torney for  the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  has  been 
active  in  its  behalf.  In  1908,  when  I was  President  of  The  In- 
surance Company  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  long  after 
the  proving  of  its  cases  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  I undertook  my 
study  of  them  so  as  to  appear  before  Congress  as  a claimant — 
rather  than  to  depend  upon  a Claims  attorney  who  might  have 
been  retained  in  Washington.  My  interest  has  been  so  great,  that 
I long  ago  determined  that  as  long  as  I live  I shall  do  all  I can 
to  secure  action  by  Congress  to  pay  these  remaining  $3, 2v30, 000.00 
righteous  old  Claims. 

Of  late  years,  our  two  Philadelphia  companies  have  been 
well  represented  by  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  who  was  President 
Wilson’s  secretary. 

History 

Treaties  of  1778  zmth  France 

The  French  spoliation  claims  are  the  price,  and  the  only 
price,  that  has  ever  been  paid  to  France  for  her  aid  to  us  in  achiev- 
ing our  independence. 

At  the  darkest  period  in  the  Revolution,  when  Washington 
wrote  to  Congress  from  Valley  Forge  that,  “Unless  some  great 
capital  change  takes  place,  the  army  must  he  inevitably  reduced  to 
one  or  the  other  of  three  things. — starve,  dissolve,  or  disperse. ’’ 
there  came  the  good  news  from  France  that  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  his  colleagues  had  at  last  succeeded  in  negotiating  with 
France  the  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance  of  February  6,  1778, 
under  the  terms  of  which  she  bound  herself  to  “guarantee  to  the 
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United  States  their  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independence — 
absolute  and  unlimited.” 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  was  in 
some  respects  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  plan  of  treaty  which  had 
been  advised  by  Congress  (see  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  vol. 
2,  pp.  6-25),  yet  both  treaties  were  eagerly  ratified  by  unanimous 
vote.  In  their  desperate  straits  our  forefathers  gladly  assumed 
obligations  imposed  by  these  treaties  which  in  after  years  proved 
embarrassing.  These  treaties  formed  in  fact  a military  and  poli- 
tical alliance  with  France,  and  in  return  for  the  guarantee  of 
their  sovereignty  and  independence  by  France  the  colonies  con- 
ceded exclusively  to  France  certain  special  port  privileges  (whe- 
ther in  peace  or  in  war),  guaranteed  to  her  forever  the  ownership 
of  her  possessions  in  America,  both  present  and  to  be  acquired, 
and  agreed  to  furnish  certain  aid  and  assistance  whenever  those 
possessions  were  assailed  by  the  enemies  of  France.  This  alliance 
was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  important  diplomatic  event 
of  the  American  Revolution.  It  was  the  first  treaty  of  the  new 
nation,  and  it  was  the  only  treaty  of  alliance  ever  negotiated  by 
this  country.  As  says  Hon.  John  W.  Foster  in  his  '‘A  Century  of 
American  Diplomacy,”  page  31  : 

“Its  subsequent  history  and  early  abrogation  or  repudiation 
have  made  of  it  a red  beacon  of  warning  against  similar  conven- 
tions in  the  future.  We  shall  see  that  in  the  ])eace  negotiations 
with  England  its  spirit  had  to  be  violated,  and  that  in  the  adminis- 
trations of  Washington  and  the  elder  Adams  it  l)rought  us  to  the 
verge  of  another  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  we  only  escaj)ed 
by  denying  its  binding  obligations  in  a manner  little  creditable 
to  our  international  reputation.” 

How  France  kept  her  ])art  of  the  bargain  is  a matter  of  his- 
tory. .She  furnished  20,0(X)  troops,  a navy  of  36  war  ves.sels,  and 
expended  $280,000,(XX)  in  our  behalf.  (See  Sumner’s  rei)ort,  48th 
Cong.,  1st  sess. ; S.  Rej)t.  306,  p.  11.)  Through  her  aid  our  inde- 
pendence was  hastened,  if  indeed  it  was  not  made  possible. 

History  was  made  rapidly  for  the  young  Republic.  Under 
the  strong  Federal  administration  public  confidence  was  begot ; 
the  national  credit  was  wonderfully  strengthened  by  the  admirable 
financial  system  devised  by  Hamilton,  and  foreign  commerce  as- 
sumed a marvelous  expansion ; exports  were  rapidly  increased ; 
shipbuilding  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  American  vessels  were 
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seen  in  every  port  of  Europe,  ^^'cst  Indies,  and  the  Far  East.  Our 
foreign  relations,  under  the  care  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  first  Secre- 
tary of  State,  assumed  the  greatest  importance,  and  foreign 
ministers  were  appointed  to  Eondon,  F^aris,  The  Hague,  Lisbon, 
and  iMadrid  in  1791.  The  arrival  of  these  ministers  at  their  j)osts 
found  all  Eurojje  on  the  verge  of  a general  European  war,  brought 
on  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  which  disturbed  the  world  for 
the  next  twenty  years. 

European  ivar  and  seizure  of  neutral  ships 

England  was  in  the  vanguard,  and  concluded  treaties  with 
her  allies,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  starving  out  their  common 
enemy — France.  It  was  stipulated  that  all  the  ports  should  be 
shut  against  French  ships  and  that  no  provisions  should  be  ex- 
})orted  to  France.  Neutral  ships  were  seized  and  the  rights  of 
neutral  commerce  were  entirely  disregarded.  In  this  the  United 
States  was  the  great  sufferer,  and  her  ships  were  illegally  seized 
by  the  war  vessels  and  privateers  of  England,  France,  Holland, 
Denmark.  Naples,  and  Spain. 

A strict  fulfillment  of  our  treaty  obligations  would  have 
thrown  the  United  States  into  this  war  as  an  ally  of  France,  and 
Jefferson  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Anti-Federalists  (who  were 
always  the  so-called  French  party  in  our  early  American  politics) 
leaned  strongly  to  the  belief  that  such  a course  would  prove  neces- 
sary. The  sympathies  of  the  American  people  were  strongly  in 
favor  of  our  old  ally.  The  first  impulse  of  the  nation  was  well 
expressed  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  our  minister  at  Paris,  who 
argued  for  the  faithful  compliance  of  the  treaty  with  France, 
however  onerous  its  terms.  “The  honest  nation,”  he  said,  “is  one 
which,  like  the  honest  man, 

‘Hath  to  its  plighted  faith  and  vow  forever  firmly  stood, 
x^.nd  tho’  it  promise  to  its  loss,  yet  makes  that  promise 
good.’  ” 

(See  American  State  Papers,  vol.  1,  p.  347.) 

But  there  had  been  developing,  chiefly  among  the  business 
interests  which  had  grown  quite  important,  a strong  feeling  that 
the  future  welfare  of  the  nation  lay  in  a policy  of  trade  develop- 
ment and  friendly  relations  with  England,  the  greatest  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  nation  of  the  world.  This  feeling  was 
strengthened  by  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  the 
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execution  of  the  King  (who  had  been  onr  best  friend  in  the  war 
of  Independence),  and  the  uncertain  character  of  the  new  French 
Government.  Excitement  ran  very  high,  and  the  country  was 
divided  between  the  partisans  of  France  and  those  who  believed 
that  we  should  remain  neutral.  Washington  himself  wrote  that 
there  was  “an  English  party  and  a French  party,  but  no  American 
party.” 

In  order  to  get  the  opinions  of  his  Cabinet  on  the  situation 
President  Washington  submitted  to  the  members  certain  ques- 
tions and  asked  for  their  written  replies.  (Washington  Works, 
vol.  10,  pp.  337  and  533;  Jefferson  Works,  vol.  9.  p.  142.)  The 
first  two  were  unanimously  answered  in  the  affirmative — that  a 
proclamation  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  citizens  of  the  United 
States  from  interfering  in  the  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  should  issue,  and  that  Genet,  the  new  French  minister, 
should  he  received ; hut  by  a compromise  the  term  “neutrality” 
was  omitted  from  the  text  of  the  proclamation.  (Jefferson  Works, 
vol.  3,  p.  391.) 

(^n  the  other  questions  differences  arose  between  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson,  which  led  to  the  series  of  articles  in  the  press  by 
Hamilton  and  Madison  under  the  assumed  names  of  “IHcificus” 
and  “Helvidius.” 

French  Minister  Genet 

The  arrival  of  the  French  minister.  Genet,  at  Charleston 
and  his  trium])hant  journey  to  Philadelphia  brought  matters 
quickly  to  an  issue,  as  he  not  only  began  to  arouse  the  friends  of 
France  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  hut  also  to  e([uip 
from  our  jx)rts  privateers — sending  them  out  with  commissions 
which  he  had  brought  from  France  for  the  ])ur])ose,  as  if  the 
United  States  had  declared  itself  the  ally  of  France  against 
Ihigland. 

N cut  ml  i ty  Prod  a n lutio  n 

The  President’s  famous  proclamation  was  issued  on  April 
22,  1793 — the  very  day  the  news  of  Genet’s  arrival  at  Charleston 
was  published  in  Philadelphia.  In  it  he  declared  that  the  United 
States  “will  pursue  a conduct  friendly  and  impartial  to  the  belli- 
gerent ])Owers;  that  American  citizens  engaged  in  contraband 
trade  will  not  he  protected  by  the  Government;  ***  and  the 


United  States  would  prosecute  all  persons  who  violated  the  laws 
of  nations.” 

The  proclamation  met  with  strong  disapproval  from  a large 
party  in  the  United  States.  Madison  declared  “The  proclamation 
was  in  truth  a most  unfortunate  error.  ***  It  will  he  a millstone 
which  would  sink  any  other  character”  (than  Washington). 
(IMadison  Works,  vol.  1,  p.  584.) 

Jeflferson  expressed  his  disgust  at  the  proclamation  (Writings 
of  Jefferson,  vol.  4,  p.  259),  but.  as  Foster  says:  “It  is  due  to  him 
to  say  that  in  his  official  relation  he  sustained  the  principle  as  a 
correct  policy  of  government,  and  his  State  Papers  on  the  subject 
are  clear  and  forcible  statements  of  the  attitude  of  the  adminis- 
tration.” 

Canning,  the  British  statesman,  gave  the  following  testimony 
to  the  action  of  the  President,  in  Parliament  in  1823:  ‘Tf  I wished 
for  a guide  in  a system  of  neutrality,  I should  take  that  laid  down 
by  America  in  the  days  of  the  presidency  of  Washington  and 
the  secretaryship  of  Jefferson.” 

History  has  shown  that  the  neutrality  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Washington,  to  again  quote  Foster,  “was  a most  wise  and 
necessary  act,  ***  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  as  it  was  the  inauguration  of  a principle  of  inter- 
national law  and  governmental  practice  which  has  won  for  us  the 
respect  of  the  world  and  contributed  very  materially  to  our  na- 
tional prosperity.” 

Commerce  of  the  United  States 

The  growing  commerce  of  the  United  States,  as  .stated, 
suffered  from  both  the  English  and  the  French,  but  especially 
from  France,  who  was  driven  to  a frenzy  by  the  failure  of  her 
crops  that  year  and  by  the  effort  of  the  allied  nations  to  starve 
her  out.  Her  feelings  against  us  were  greatly  aroused  when, 
instead  of  friendship  and  alliance,  she  met  our  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  which  she  considered  to  be  a failure  not  only  of  that 
proper  sympathy  which  was  due  from  us,  but  even  the  solemn 
pledges  by  those  early  treaties  which  helped  to  secure  our  inde- 
pendence. 

Illegal  Seiaures  by  France 

For  the  first  seizures  by  the  French  an  apology  by  the  French 
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Government  addressed  to  our  minister  at  Paris  gave  as  an  excuse 
that  American  sailors,  speaking  the  same  language  as  the  English, 
were  easily  confused  with  them,  and  consecjuently  wrongful  cap- 
ture had  taken  place.  (Fr.  Spol.  Doc.  102,  19th  Congress,  1st 
sess.,  p.  70;  1826.)  Shortly  after  this,  however,  the  national  con- 
vention, under  date  of  May  9,  1793  (and  before  the  news  of  the 
proclamation  of  neutrality  had  reached  France),  formally  author- 
ized ships  of  war  and  privateers  to  seize  merchant  vessels  loaded 
with  provisions,  being  neutral  property  bound  for  an  enemy’s 
port  or  having  on  board  merchandise  belonging  to  an  enemy. 
(American  State  Papers,  vol.  1,  p.  350.)  Upon  the  complaint 
of  our  minister,  American  vessels  were  exempted  for  a short  time 
from  this  decree,  but  after  some  vacillation  it  was  finally  applied 
to  ours  as  well  as  other  neutral  ships.  It  was  not  disguised  in  the 
decree  itself  that  it  was  a violation  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  hut 
the  necessity  of  the  case  was  pleaded,  and  indemnity  was  promised 
to  neutrals  who  might  sufifer  by  its  operation.  Thus  early  were  the 
spoliations  recognized  by  France  as  in  violation  of  neutral  rights, 
and  especially  of  the  provision  of  the  treaties  of  1778  providing 
for  the  sound  American  doctrine  of  “Free  ship  make  free  goods.” 
In  addition  to  the  operation  of  this  decree,  an  embargo  was  laid 
upon  vessels  in  the  port  of  Bordeaux  which  occasioned  much  loss 
to  American  citizens.  Minister  Morris  was  promised  daily  that 
the  embargo  would  be  lifted  and  indemnification  granted  for  the 
losses,  but  the  embargo  was  not  lifted  for  many  months  and  the 
claims  remained  as  further  grievance.  (See  American  State 
Papers,  vol.  1,  pp.  401-405,  and  689.) 

Assurances  from  flic  United  States  Government 

“As  the  intelligence  of  these  spoliations  reached  the  United 
States,”  says  Sumner  (p.  7).  “our  whole  commerce  was  fluttered. 
Merchants  hesitated  to  expose  ships  and  cargoes  to  such  cruel 
hazards.  It  was  necessary  that  something  should  be  done  to  enlist 
again  their  activity.  At  this  stage  the  National  (iovernment  came 
forward  voluntarily  with  assurance  of  ])rotecti()n  and  redress. 
Tliis  was  in  a circular  letter  dated  27th  of  August,  1793,  when 
Jefferson,  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
used  the  following  language: 

‘I  have  it  in  charge  from  the  President  to  assure  the  mer- 
diants  ()f  the  United  States  concerned  in  foreign  commerce  or 
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navigation  that  due  attention  will  he  paid  to  any  injuries  they  may 
suffer  on  the  high  seas  or  in  foreign  countries  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations  and  existing  treaties,  and  that  on  their  forwarding 
hither  well-anthenicated  evidence  of  the  same  i)roi)er  proceedings 
will  be  adopted  for  their  relief.’  (Fr.  Spol.  Ex.  Doc.  102,  p.  217.) 

This  circular  was  adopted  hy  President  Washington  in  his 
message  of  December  5,  1793,  where  he  speaks  as  follows:  ‘The 
vexations  and  spoliations  understood  to  have  been  committed 
on  our  vessels  and  commerce  by  the  cruisers  and  the  officers  of 
some  of  the  belligerent  powers  appeared  to  require  attention.  The 
proof  of  these,  however,  not  having  been  brought  forward,  the 
description  of  citizens  supposed  to  have  suffered  were  notified 
that  on  forwarding  them  to  the  Executive,  due  measures  would 
be  taken  to  obtain  the  redress  of  the  past  and  some  effectual  pro- 
vision against  the  future.’  (Er.  Spol.  Ex.  Doc.  102,  p.  253.)  Here 
then  was  a double  promise  from  the  National  Government,  under 
the  influence  of  which  our  merchants  continued  their  commerce 
and  ventured  once  more  updn  the  ocean.  Their  Government  had 
tempted  them,  and  on  the  occurrence  of  ‘injuries  on  the  high  seas’ 
these  good  citizens,  according  to  instructions,  made  haste  to  lodge 
with  the  Department  of  State  the  ‘well-authenticated  evidence 
of  the  same.’  Their  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren  are 
waiting  even  now  the  promised  redress.”  Thus,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning these  spoliations  were  recognized  as  illegal  hy  both  Govern- 
ments. 

Joy  Treaty  1794 

In  the  midst  of  these  trying  times  it  was  the  known  wish  of 
President  Washington  not  only  to  recover  for  the  suffering  citi- 
zens indemnities  from  both  P" ranee  and  England  for  the  illegal 
seizures,  but  also  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  both  nations. 
Our  relations  with  England  had  long  been  unsatisfactory,  as  many 
of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783  had  not  been 
carried  out.  The  arbitrary  and  unfriendly  conduct  of  Great  Bri- 
tain had  created  in  this  country  the  most  intense  bitterness  of 
feeling.  To  avoid  further  estrangement,  Washington  deemed  it 
of  vital  importance  to  negotiate  a new  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
and  for  this  purpose  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  was  sent  to  England 
in  April,  1794.  Jay’s  nomination  was  warmly  opposed  in  the 
Senate  and  was  publicly  denounced  as  unwise.  It  was  predicted 
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that  his  mission  would  fail  and  end  in  humiliation.  After  six 
months  of  negotiation,  the  famous  Jay  treaty  was  signed  on 
November  19,  1794,  and  was  finally  proclaimed  in  February, 
1796.  It  was  far  from  .satisfactory,  was  a keen  disappointment, 
and  was  greatly  criticised  at  the  time.  We  secured  none  of  the 
points  contended  for,  except  the  evacuation  of  the  Northwest 
posts  which  had  been  held  by  the  British  since  the  war.  “The 
ratification  of  the  treaty,”  as  says  John  Quincy  Adams,  “brought 
on  the  severest  trial  which  the  character  of  Washington  and  the 
fortunes  of  our  country  have  ever  passed  through.  No  period  of 
the  war  of  independence,  no  other  emergency  of  our  history  since 
its  close,  not  even  the  ordeal  of  establishing  the  Constitution  *** 
has  convulsed  to  its  inmost  fibers  the  political  associations  of  the 
North  American  people  with  such  excruciating  agonies  as  the 
consummation  and  the  fulfillment  of  this  great  national  com- 
position of  the  conflicting  rights,  interests,  and  pretensions  of  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.”  The  treaty  was  finally  ratified  in  the 
Senate  on  party  lines,  the  Vice-President  casting  the  last  vote  to 
make  the  necessary  two-thirds  required  hy  the  Constitution. 

The  country  was  intensely  aroused;  the  partisans  of  France 
and  the  enemies  of  England  swept  the  land  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  against  the  treaty,  jay  was  burned  in  effigy;  Hamil- 
ton was  stoned  when  he  attempted  to  defend  the  treaty;  party 
spirit  never  ran  so  high.  As  says  Foster:  “Nothing  but  the  im- 
perturbal)le  temj)er  of  Washington  and  the  hold  which  he  had 
upon  the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  American  people  kept 
us  from  internal  strife  or  war  with  England.” 

In  spite  of  all  this  opposition,  the  Jay-treaty  had  .some  excel- 
lent provisions.  It  relieved  the  most  pressing  matters  in  dispute; 
contained,  as  Jay  himself  .said,  the  most  favorable  terms  that  Eng- 
land could  ]K)Ssibly  have  been  induced  to  yield  at  that  lime,  and 
])robably  prevented  war  between  the  two  countries.  It  emphasized 
the  rights  of  neutrals  and  e.stablished  reciprocal  conditions  of 
trade.  It  also  provided  for  the  settlement  f)f  mutual  claims  hy 
arbitration,  as  a result  of  which  tlie  American  merchants  and 
shipowners  received  as  indemnity  for  the  damages  from  the  illegal 
seizures  by  Great  Britain,  $11,650,000.  (Moore’s  International 
Arbitration,  vol.  1,  ]).  344.) 
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Precedent  for  Geneva  Aicard 

As  noted  by  Judge  Davis  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  “These  claims  were  for  spoliations  committed  hy  Eng- 
land to  starve  the  French,  as  the  claims  now  before  us  are  for 
spoliations  committed  hy  France  to  feed  her  peoj)le.” 

In  ])assing,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  United  States 
])aid  at  this  time  $143,428.11,  being  findings  of  the  same  com- 
mission, to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  for  the  depredations  of 
the  French  privateers  fitted  out  by  Genet  and  which  sailed  from 
our  neutral  ports.  Our  assuming  of  this  obligation  of  strict 
responsibility  under  the  neutrality  proclamation  and  also  neutral- 
ity act  of  June  5,  1794,  became  the  standard  of  international  law. 
The  amount  was  small,  but  its  payment  established  the  principle, 
and  like  the  seed  in  the  good  ground,  it  brought  forth  an  hundred- 
fold. It  was  because  of  this  principle  which  we  had  strictly  ob- 
served under  the  Jay  treaty,  that  we  secured  from  Great  Britain 
under  the  Geneva  award  the  sum  of  $15,500,000  for  the  Alabama 
depredations  under  the  treaty  of  1871. 

Difficulties  zvitJi  France 

I'he  Jay  treaty  saved  us  from  war  with  England  only  to 
make  even  more  dangerous  complications  with  our  old  ally, 
France.  Matters  had  not  been  progressing  well  between  the 
United  States  and  France.  Minister  Genet’s  recall  had  to  be 
asked  for  on  account  of  his  indiscreet  diplomacy,  and  Morris  had 
been  replaced  at  Paris  by  Monroe,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  French  Republic.  The  proclamation  of  neutrality  had  been 
an  indication  to  France  that  we  could  not  be  her  ally,  and  it  left 
her  rulers  in  an  angry  mood.  The  illegal  seizures  had  begun 
even  before  that,  and  were  now  taking  place  under  the  full  author- 
ity of  the  Directory.  When  the  Jay  treaty,  which  not  only  pro- 
vided for  our  neutrality  but  also  gave  to  England  practically  the 
identical  port  privileges  which  we  had  previously  exclusively 
granted  to  France  under  the  old  treaties  of  1778,  was  announced 
in  Paris,  the  Directory  was  greatly  inflamed  and  lodged  with  Mr. 
Monroe,  our  minister,  a long  series  of  complaints  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ( American  State  Papers,  vol. 
1,  pp.  732-733),  and  followed  this  up  with  another  sweeping 
decreee,  under  date  of  July  2,  1796,  that  the  French  Republic 
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would  “treat  neutral  vessels  in  the  same  manner  as  they  shall 
suffer  the  English  to  treat  them.”  (American  State  Papers,  vol.  1, 
p.  577.)  The  French  were  particularly  irritated  that  the  United 
States  should  have  been  willing  to  establish  amicable  relations 
with  their  old  enemies.  The  French  complaints  of  violation  of 
our  old  treaties,  on  the  one  hand,  were  so  pressing,  and  the  illegal 
seizures  of  our  commerce,  on  the  other,  were  so  numerous  and 
damaging,  that  President  Washington  felt  constrained  to  recall 
Monroe,  who  from  the  beginning  had  been  too  much  an  admirer 
of  Republican  France,  and  sent  in  his  place  as  minister  to  Paris 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  with  special  instructions  to  insist 
upon  the  adjudgment  of  the  claims.  (American  State  Papers,  vol. 
1,  p.  742.) 

Minister  Pinckney  not  received  at  Paris 

The  French  Directory  refused  to  receive  him;  treated 
him  with  indignity,  and  finally  ordered  him  to  leave  the  country. 
(American  State  Papers,  vol.  2,  p.  710.)  Further  obnoxious 
decrees  were  issued  directed  against  neutral  shipping;  especially 
one  recjuiring  all  vessels  to  he  ecpiipped  with  a “role  d’ecjuipage,” 
or  crew  li.st  which  had  not  been  required  either  under  the  treaties 
with  the  United  States  or  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  as  no  Amer- 
ican ships  were  equipped  with  this  paper  at  the  first,  it  resulted  in 
a great  number  of  illegal  .seizures  and  much  loss.  (See  American 
State  Papers,  vol.  2,  p.  131.) 

Nothing  illustrates  the  strained  relations  between  the  two 
countries  at  this  time  better  than  the  speech  of  President  Barras, 
of  the  Directory,  when  Monroe  took  his  official  leave  on  December 
30,  1796,  “By  presenting  this  day  to  the  Executive  Directory  your 
letters  of  recall  you  offer  a very  strange  spectacle  to  Europe. 
France,  rich  in  her  freedom,  surrounded  by  the  train  of  her  vic- 
tories, and  strong  in  the  esteem  of  her  allies,  will  not  stoop  to 
calculate  the  consequences  of  the  condescension  of  the  American 
(iovernment  to  its  ancient  tyrants.  The  French  Republic  ex])ects, 
however,  that  the  successors  of  Columbus,  Raleigh,  and  Penn, 
always  j)roud  of  their  liberty,  will  never  forget  that  they  owe  it 
to  hTance.  d'hey  will  weigh  in  their  wisdom  the  magnanimous 
friendshi])  of  the  French  people  with  the  crafty  caresses  of  per- 
fidious men  who  meditate  to  bring  them  again  under  their  former 
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yoke.  Assure  the  g^ood  j)eople  of  America,  i\[r.  Minister,  that, 
like  them,  we  adore  liberty;  that  they  wdll  always  possess  our 
esteem  and  find  in  the  French  people  that  republican  generosity 
which  knows  how  to  grant  peace  as  well  as  to  cause  its  sover- 
eignty to  be  respected.”  (American  State  Papers,  vol.  1.  p.  747.) 

IV ashimjton's  Farewell  Address 

It  was  while  matters  were  in  this  condition  that  Washington 
retired  from  the  Presidency  and  made  his  famous  farewell  ad- 
dress, which  so  strongly  advocated  a continuance  of  the  policy 
of  neutrality  and  freedom  from  new  “entangling  alliances,”  which 
he  had  so  successfully  maintained  in  the  trying  situations  of  his 
administration.  The  Federalist  candidate,  John  Adams,  suc- 
ceeded Washington  in  1797  and  was  equally  anxious  to  avoid  war. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  greatly  stirred  by  the  words  of  President 
Barras,  and  said  in  a special  message  to  Congress,  “With  this 
conduct  of  the  French  Government  it  will  be  proper  to  take  into 
view  the  public  audience  given  to  the  late  minister  of  the  United 
States  on  his  taking  leave  of  the  Executive  Directory.  The  speech 
of  the  President  discloses  sentiments  more  alarming  than  the 
refusal  of  the  minister,  because  more  dangerous  to  our  inde- 
])endence  and  union,  and  at  the  same  time  studiously  marked  with 
indignities  toward  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It 
evinces  a disposition  to  separate  the  people  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Government;  to  persuade  them  that  they  have  different 
altections,  principles,  and  interests  from  those  of  their  fellow 
citizens  whom  they  themselves  have  chosen  to  manage  their  com- 
mon concerns,  and  thus  to  produce  divisions  fatal  to  our  peace. 
Such  attempts  ought  to  he  repelled  with  a decision  which  shall 
convince  France  and  the  world  that  we  are  not  a degraded  people 
humiliated  under  a colonial  spirit  of  fear  and  sense  of  inferiority, 
fitted  to  be  the  miserable  instruments  of  foreign  influence,  and 
regardless  of  national  honor,  character,  and  interest.  ***  While 
we  are  endeavoring  to  adjust  all  of  our  differences  with  France 
by  amicable  negotiations,  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the 
depredations  on  our  commerce,  the  personal  injuries  to  our  citi- 
zens, and  general  complication  of  affairs,  render  it  my  indis- 
pensable duty  to  recommend  to  your  consideration  effectual  meas- 
ures of  defense.”  (Annals  5th  Cong.,  p.  55.) 
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Pinckney  commissio)i  to  France  and  “X.  Y.  Z.”  episode. 

Earnestly  desiring  to  avoid  war,  he  nominated  to  go  to  Paris 
and  treat  with  the  French  Government  a special  commission  con- 
sisting of  Pinckney,  John  Marshall,  and  Elbridge  Gerry.  (Amer- 
ican State  Papers,  vol.  2,  p.  19.)  Their  instructions  from  Secre- 
tary of  State  Pickering  are  set  forth  in  American  State  Papers, 
vol.  2,  p.  153.  Among  other  matters,  they  were  to  secure  an 
adjustment  of  the  claims  for  spoliations  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States — by  this  time  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars — and 
to  preserve  peace.  The  commissioners  arrived  in  Paris  October 
4,  1797.  They  found  the  French  Republic  in  no  mood  of  justice. 
Bonaparte  was  triumphant  in  Italy,  and  Talleyrand  was  at  the 
head  of  all  the  foreign  relations  of  France.  Although  accorded 
an  unofficial  interview  soon  after  their  arrival  by  Talleyrand,  they 
were  refused  recognition  by  the  Directory  and  failed  to  receive 
the  resj^ect  due  them  as  envoys  from  an  independent  nation.  Their 
negotiations  with  Talleyrand  and  the  Government  were  indirect 
and  clandestine,  through  the  medium  of  three  emissaries  of  the 
Directory,  who  have  gone  down  in  history  as  Messrs.  “X.  Y.  Z.” 
It  was  represented  that  France  was  offended  at  President  Adams’ 
message  to  Congress ; that  an  explanation  would  be  expected ; 
that  to  settle  the  differences,  a loan  from  the  United  States  of 
32,000,000  Dutch  florins  would  be  necessary;  and  further,  as  a 
balm  for  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  Directory,  a “douceur'’  of 
$300,000  was  demanded.  This,  however,  was  to  come  from  our 
envoys.  Upon  their  protesting  against  such  suggestions  and  desire 
to  discuss  the  real  questions  at  issue.  Monsieur  X said,  “Gentle- 
men, you  do  not  speak  to  the  point ; it  is  money  it  is  expected  you 
will  offer  money,  a great  deal  of  money.'”  It  further  develo])ed 
that  not  all  the  Directory  were  disposed  to  receive  this  “douceur.” 
Merlin,  for  instance,  was  paid  from  another  quarter;  namely,  the 
owners  of  the  privateers  that  had  been  j^rcying  on  our  commerce. 

( )ur  envoys  indignantly  refused  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  suggested 
and,  in  the  few  o])portunities  that  were  presented,  brought  for- 
ward the  claims  for  indemnities  for  our  citizens,  only  to  he  met 
at  every  turn  by  d'aHeyrand  with  the  counterclaims  of  h"rancc, 
as  a nation,  against  the  United  .States  for  the  violation  of  the  old 
treaties.  Nothing  definite  was  arrived  at  and  after  endeavoring 
for  six  months  to  gain  ])ro])er  recognition,  two  of  our  ministers 
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returned  to  America,  while  Gerry  (more  acce])talde  as  a Repub- 
lican to  the  Re])uhlicans  of  France)  remained  a few  weeks  longer. 

Upon  the  return  of  the  envoys  without  satisfaction  for  the 
claims,  and  upon  the  publication  of  the  “X.  Y.  Z.  dispatches,”  the 
whole  country  was  aroused  from  end  to  end.  The  famous  utter- 
ance attributed  to  Pinckney,  ‘‘Millions  for  defense,  hut  not  one 
cent  for  tribute.”  seemed  to  voice  the  public  sentiment.  Party 
differences  were  forgotten,  and  all  prepared  themselves  to  resent 
the  insult  to  the  nation.  President  Adams  said  to  Congress,  ”1 
will  never  send  another  minister  to  France  without  assurances 
that  he  will  be  received,  respected,  and  honored  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a great,  free,  powerful,  and  independent  nation.”  (Amer- 
ican State  Papers,  vol.  1,  p.  186.) 

Preparations  for  War  zvitli  France 

Congress,  in  extraordinar}^  session,  took  steps  to  put  the 
country  on  a war  footing.  Washington  was  recalled  from  Mount 
Vernon  and  made  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army ; the 
Navy  Department  had  just  been  established,  and  the  construction 
begun  of  the  famous  frigates,  the  United  States,  Constitution, 
and  Constellation,  which  so  distinguished  themselves  in  later 
years.  The  claims  for  French  siX)liations  were  never  absent  from 
the  mind.  By  various  acts,  authority  was  given  to  vessels  to  resist 
search  or  seizure  by  French  armed  vessels ; to  public  vessels  of 
the  United  States  to  capture  armed  French  vessels  engaged  in 
committing  depredations  on  our  commerce ; commercial  inter- 
course was  suspended  with  France  until  she  “shall  clearly  disavow 
and  shall  be  found  to  refrain  from  aggression,  depredations,  and 
hostilities,  by  them  encouraged  and  maintained  against  the  ves- 
sels and  other  property,  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;”  by 
act  of  July  7,  1798,  the  treaties  with  France  were  declared  to  be 
no  longer  obligatory  on  the  United  States  and  this  statute  was 
introduced  by  a preamble  asserting  that  “the  just  claims  of  the 
United  States  for  reparation  of  injuries  had  been  refused,  and 
their  attempts  to  negotiate  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  com- 
plaints between  the  two  nations  had  been  repelled  with  indignity.” 

War  Xever  Declared 

In  all  this  preparation,  however,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
Congress,  which  alone  has  the  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
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declare  war,  never  made  such  declaration,  nor  was  such  a declara- 
tion ever  made  on  the  part  of  France.  The  French  Government,  in 
fact,  in  the  face  of  her  European  troubles,  had  every  reason  to 
avoid  a war  with  us,  and  as  soon  as  it  found  that  the  United 
States  was  seriously  preparing  itself  for  war,  Talleyrand  sent 
assurances  to  our  minister  at  The  Hague  that  “whatever  pleni- 
potentiary the  Government  of  the  United  States  might  send  to 
France  in  order  to  terminate  the  existing  differences  between 
the  two  countries,  he  would  be  undoubtedly  received  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  representative  of  a free,  independent,  and 
powerful  nation.”  (American  State  Papers,  vol.  2,  p.  241.) 

Ellsworth  commission,  1800 

Seizing  this  suggestion,  embodying,  as  it  did,  his  very  words 
to  Congress.  President  Adams,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  appointed 
Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  Patrick  Henry,  and  William  Van 
Murray,  of  New  York,  as  a new  commission  to  negotiate  with 
France.  Patrick  Henry  declined  to  serve,  and  Governor  Davie,  of 
North  Carolina,  was  substituted  in  his  place.  In  view  of  the 
strong  sentiment  for  war.  this  action  occasioned  much  surprise 
and  was  condemned  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  President’s 
party.  The  Cabinet  did  not  approve,  and  “the  act  caused  a breach 
in  the  Federalist  ])arty,  which  constantly  widened  till  the  close  of 
the  administration,  when  it  went  out  of  power  forever.”  (Foster.) 
The  President  took  the  full  responsibility,  and,  writing  in  1809, 
he  said.  “It  was  the  most  disinterested,  the  most  determined,  pru- 
dent. and  successful  act  of  my  whole  life.” 

Claims  of  American  Citizens 

The  instructions  to  the  commissioners,  written  by  Secretary 
of  State  Pickering  under  the  direct  sui>ervision  of  President 
Adams,  are  found  in  American  State  Papers,  volume  2,  ])age  306. 
d'hey  were  instructed  to  attempt  “as  an  indispensable  condition 
of  the  treaty”  a stipulation  to  make  our  citizens  “full  compensa- 
tion for  all  losses  and  damage  which  they  shall  have  sustained  by 
reason  of  irregular  or  illegal  capture  or  condemnation  of  their 
vessels  and  other  property  under  color  of  authority  of  commis- 
sions from  the  b'rench  Republic  or  its  agents;”  to  refuse  a continu- 
ance of  the  obnoxious  guaranty;  to  refuse  any  aid  or  loan;  and 
to  make  no  ])rovisions  contrary  to  the  jay  treaty. 
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Counterclaims  of  France 

The  American  envoys  wished,  first,  to  settle  the  claims  for 
indemnities  for  her  citizens,  but  were  met  immediately  by  the  na- 
tional counterclaims  of  France  under  the  old  treaties.  France 
would  not  admit  that  the  old  treaties  of  1778  had  been  abrogated, 
even  though  Congress  had  so  declared  them  by  the  act  of  July  7, 
1798,  as  this  would  have  required  the  consent  of  both  j^arties  to 
these  compacts.  She  would  not  even  admit  that  the  treaties  would 
have  lost  their  force  in  case  of  war,  and  both  sides  denied  that 
the  then  hostilities  constituted  war.  (19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  S.  Doc. 
102,  p.  616.  Also  Wharton’s  International  T^aw,  vol.  2,  p.  43.) 

At  every  turn  the  American  envoys  were  hamj)ered  by  the 
counterclaims  of  France,  and  the  French  commissioners  would 
not  agree  to  the  adjustment  of  the  one  without  the  other.  France 
had  no  private  claims  for  her  citizens,  as  America  had  studiously 
forborne  to  touch  the  merchantmen  of  France,  and  her  claims 
were  exclusively  national  under  the  old  treaties  of  commerce  and 
alliance  of  1778.  They  were  for  the  loss  of  her  colonies — 
guaranteed  to  her  forever  by  the  United  States — for  the  exclusion 
of  her  prizes  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  contrary  to  said 
treaties ; for  the  admission  of  the  ships  of  her  enemies  to  our  ports 
under  the  Jay  treaty,  and  for  vast  attendant  losses.  If  the  claims 
of  the  private  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  large,  the  claims 
of  France  as  a nation  were  larger  and  more  impossible  of  computa- 
tion. When  our  envoys  pressed  the  one,  the  French  commissioners 
pressed  the  other.  France  had  recognized  the  justice  of  our  claims 
and  on  this  occasion  conceded  it,  as  she  distinctly  ofifered  to  have 
their  amount  ascertained  by  a commission  and  assumed  by  our 
Government  as  an  advance  to  France,  and  then  to  liquidate  them 
by  a fair  offset  of  her  national  claims  against  the  United  States, 
but  this  our  envoys  declined. 

Realizing  at  last  that  they  would  have  to  abandon  their 
instructions  and  admit  the  validitv  of  the  old  treaties,  or  at  least 
recognize  their  embarrassing  provisions  as  live  issues,  the  Amer- 
ican ministers  took  the  extraordinary  responsibility  of  proposing 
to  extinguish  the  treaties,  and  the  claims  of  France  under  them, 
by  a definite  sum,  and  ofifered  8.000,CXX)  francs,  or  $1,600,000  for 
the  relinquishment  of  the  guarantee  and  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  right  of  shelter.  Although  France  was  in  great  need  of 
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money,  this  offer  was  lefused.  The  French  continued  to  insist 
that  a stipulation  of  indemnities  involved  an  admission  of  the 
force  of  the  treaties,  and  repeated  deadlocks  ensued.  (Doc.  102, 
p.  635.) 

Convention  of  September  30,  1800.  Famous  second  article 

Finally,  on  September  30,  1800,  after  six  months  of  negotia- 
tions, a convention  was  signed.  (Stat.  L.,  vol.  8,  p.  178.)  The 
first  article  provided  that  friendship  should  be  restored.  The  sec- 
ond article  read  as  follows : “The  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the 
two  parties  not  being  able  to  agree  at  present  respecting  the  treaty 
of  alliance  of  February  6,  1778,  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
of  the  same  date,  and  the  convention  of  the  14th  of  November, 
1788,  nor  upon  the  indemnities  mutually  due  or  claimed,  the 
parties  will  negotiate  further  on  these  subjects  at  a convenient 
time ; and  until  they  may  have  agreed  u])on  these  points  the  said 
treaties  and  convention  shall  have  no  operation,  and  the  relations 
of  the  two  countries  shall  be  regulated  as  follows.” 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  articles  required  the  mutual 
restoration  of  national  vessels  which  had  been  captured,  and  of  all 
ca])tured  ])roperty  not  already  condemned,  and  all  debts  due  from 
France  to  American  citizens — chiefly  for  supplies  and  provisions 
furnished  the  French  Government. 

This  famous  second  article,  noting  the  disagreement  between 
the  two  nations  regarding  the  claims  for  indemnities  and  the  old 
treaties,  simply  postponed  the  questions  at  issue.  The  first  consul 
ratified  the  convention  amid  great  rejoicing  in  France  at  the 
restoration  of  friendly  relations  between  the  two  Republics. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  there  was  great  disappoint- 
ment that  the  mutual  claims  had  been  postponed  and  not  settled. 
As  says  Sumner:  “The  postponement  of  a controver.sy  is  not  a 
.settlement,  and  here  was  nothing  hut  ])ostponement ; leaving  the 
old  cloud  still  hanging  over  the  country  ready  to  hurst  at  the 
demand  of  hnigland  or  of  h'rance.  It  was  im])ortant  that  the  early 
treaties  with  their  entangling  engagements  .should  cease,  even  as  a 
subject  of  future  negotiation.  In  this  spirit  the  .Senate  of  the 
United  .States,  when  the  convention  was  submitted  for  ratification, 
expunged  the  .second  article,  ])roviding  that  ‘tlie  parties  will 
negotiate  further  on  these  subjects’  and  limited  the  convention  to 
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eight  years.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1801,  President  Adams,  by 
proclamation  countersigned  by  John  Marshall,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  published  the  convention  as  duly  ratified  ‘saving  and  except- 
ing the  second  article,'  which  was  declared  to  be  ex])imged  and 
of  no  force  or  validity.” 

Expunging  of  Second  Article  by  the  Soiatc  and  Napoleon 

The  Senate  took  this  method  of  precluding  any  attempt  to 
revive  the  treaties  with  their  embarrassing  provisions,  at  the  same 
time  hoping  to  revive  the  claims  at  some  favorable  opportunity  in 
the  future.  Upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications  at  Paris,  July  31, 
1801,  Napoleon,  as  first  consul  of  the  French  Government,  agreed 
to  these  amendments  by  the  Senate,  striking  out  the  second  article 
and  limiting  the  time  to  eight  years,  with  the  important  proviso 
which  he  added  to  the  convention  “that  by  this  retrenchment  the 
two  States  renounce  the  respective  pretensions  which  are  the 
object  of  the  said  article.’’  Such  were  the  important  words  of  the 
final  settlement.  Claims  and  counterclaims  were  thus  not  merely 
suspended ; they  were  formally  abandoned,  the  one  oflfsetting  the 
other.  The  convention,  so  amended,  was  again  submitted  to  the 
Senate  and  ratified  by  a vote  of  22  to  4,  and  on  December  21, 
1801,  it  was  promulgated  by  the  President. 

As  says  Judge  Davis,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
(Ct.  of  Cl.,  vol.  21,  p.  387)  : “So  died  the  treaties  of  1778,  with 
all  the  obligations  which  they  imposed,  and  with  them  passed  from 
the  field  of  international  contention  the  claims  of  American  citi- 
zens for  French  spoliations,” 

Private  Property  taken  for  Public  Use 

Thus  private  property  was  taken  for  a public  use,  and  thus 
these  claimants  have  an  unanswerable  demand  against  the  United 
States  under  the  Constitution,  which  declares  “private  property 
shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation.” 

“Like  the  Jay  treaty  with  England.”  says  Foster,  “this  treaty 
also  was  a disappointment  to  the  country,  hut  it  delivered  us  from 
the  dangers  of  war  and  settled  our  long,  vexatious,  and  somewhat 
unseemly  controversy  with  our  old  ally  and  friend.  One  of  its 
effects  upon  a large  body  of  American  citizens  was  the  sacrifice  of 
what  are  known  as  the  ‘Spoliation  Claims'  in  exchange  for  the 
release  from  the  treaty  of  alliance.  After  a hundred  years  of 
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persistent  appeals  to  Congress,  the  grandchildren  of  these  honest 
and  long-suffering  claimants  are  only  just,  at  the  close  of  a cen- 
tury, receiving  their  just  dues.” 

Opinion  of  the  Court  of  Claims 

The  final  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Claims  uses  these  words 
(Gray  v.  U.  S.  Sch.  Sally,  21  C.  of  Cl.,  p.  393)  : 

“It  seems  to  us  that  this  ‘bargain’  (again  using  Madison’s 
word),  by  which  the  present  peace  and  quiet  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  their  future  prosperity  and  greatness  were  largely 
secured,  and  which  was  brought  about  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
interest  of  individual  citizens,  falls  within  the  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  the  taking  of  private 
]>roperty  for  public  use  without  just  compensation.” 

The  following  is  the  form  in  which  the  court  renders  judg- 
ment in  cases  established  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence,  as 
will  appear  by  reference  to  the  reports  made  by  it  to  Congress: 

“Conclusions  of  Law 

“The  court  decides  as  conclusions  of  law  that  said  seizure 
and  condemnation  were  illegal,  and  the  owners  and  insurers  had 
valid  claims  of  indemnity  therefor  upon  the  French  Government 
])rior  to  the  ratification  of  the  convention  between  the  United 
.States  and  the  French  Rejiublic  concluded  September  1800 ; 
that  said  claim  was  relinquished  to  France  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  .States  by  .said  treaty  in  part  consideration  of  the  relin- 
quishment of  certain  national  claims  of  France  against  the  United 
.States ; and  that  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  the  following  sum  from 
the  United  States.” 

Congressional  H istory 

I have  given  you  now  the  historical  basis  of  the  French 
.Spoliation  Claims,  and  turn  in  conclusion  to  a brief  summary  of 
the  Congressional  history.  Jt  is  a very  long  chajiter — ])erhaps  the 
longest  single  chapter  relating  to  any  one  subject  in  the  long  his- 
tory of  Congress,  stretching,  as  it  does,  from  1802  to  the  present 
time.  It  is  di.scouraging  and  disillusioning  to  anyone — when 
looked  u])on  from  the  standpoint  of  justice  to  citizens,  as  rendered 
by  their  Government. 

It  is  not  neces.sary  to  remind  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the 
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proceedings  of  Congress  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  members  of  the 
House  or  of  the  Senate  who  are  not  so  much  absorbed  in  their 
own  personal  problems  and  interests  as  to  he  able  wholeheartedly 
to  take  up  such  a pleading  for  justice  as  is  required  in  a large 
claim  like  the  French  S])oliations.  Yet.  to  attain  success  in  such  a 
difficult  effort,  a real  advocate  must  he  found  who  will  he  willing 
not  only  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  cause,  but  also  to  he  ready 
actively  to  defend  it  in  committees  and  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 
Against  such  advocates  there  are  bound  to  ajrpear  opponents  both 
sincere  and  insincere,  and  the  French  Spoliation  Claims  have  en- 
countered all  tyjDes  of  such  opponents — those  moved  apparently 
on  political  grounds,  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  seeking 
notoriety  as  “protectors  of  the  public  treasury.”  There  have  been 
those  who  have  carried  their  opposition  to  the  point  of  conducting 
filibusters;  others  have  prevented  the  passage  of  the  Claims  by 
dilatory  tactics, — merely  saying  “over”  when  the  Claims  have 
been  reached  on  the  Calendar.  Perhaps  they  acted  this  way  in 
order  that  on  that  particular  day  a certain  Bill  of  their  own 
(farther  down  on  the  Calendar)  might  be  reached.  It  can  almost 
he  said  that — unless  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House  or  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Senate  determines  upon  making  a large 
Bill  like  the  French  Spoliation  Claims  one  for  “must”  legislation 
— the  chances  of  passage  are  bound  to  grow  increasingly  more 
difficult. 

Famous  Advocates  of  the  Claims 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  the  history  of  these 
claims  in  Congress  proves  that  they  have  been  actively  supported 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  in  the  annals  of 
Congress.  Among  the  authors  of  favorable  reports  are  found  the 
names  of  John  Holmes,  Edward  Everett,  Edward  Livingstone, 
Daniel  Webster,  Caleb  Cushing,  Rufus  Choate,  Charles  S.  More- 
head,  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  John  M.  Clayton,  Truman  Smith,  John  J, 
Crittenden,  Charles  Sumner,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Simon  Cameron, 
George  F.  Hoar,  Thomas  L.  Clingman,  Anthony  Higgins,  John 
H.  Mitchell.  William  R.  Cox,  William  C.  Frye,  Charles  H.  Man- 
sur, Francis  E.  Warren,  Henry  M.  Teller.  Henry  E.  Burnham, 
Selden  P.  Spencer,  Guy  D.  Goff,  and  M.  IM.  Logan. 

The  most  recent  reports  made  in  1935  and  1937  by  the  late 
Senator  Logan  of  Kentucky,  while  Chairman  of  the  Claims  Corn- 
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mittee  of  the  Senate,  vigorously  advocated  payment  of  these 
remaining  Claims.  In  his  report,  made  in  1935  and  reaffirmed  in 
1937,  Senator  Logan  said : — 

“Since  the  judicial,  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  our 
Government  have  all  said  that  these  Claims  are  valid  obligations 
of  the  Government,  their  payment  should  not  be  longer  delayed.” 

But  to  go  back  to  the  beginning. 

Favorable  Committee  Reports  began  in  1802 

Within  six  months  of  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  1800, 
the  claimants — no  longer  able  to  have  their  claims  presented 
against  France. — as  1 have  said,  turned  to  Congress  for  their 
relief.  In  1802  the  first  report  was  made  by  a House  Committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  was  Chairman.  It  was  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  Claims,  as  was  also  the  next  report  made 
in  1807  by  another  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Marion,  of  South 
Carolina,  w'as  Chairman.  Although  favorable,  these  reports  called 
attention  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Country  at  the  time. 
The  entire  income  of  the  Government  was  less  than  $11,000,000 
of  which  one-half  was  required  to  ])ay  interest  on  the  pul)lic 
debt,  and  these  Claims  had  been  estimated  at  no  less  than  $20,000,- 
000  and  might  run  to  a much  larger  sum,  as  was  afterward  shown 
to  be  the  case.  1'here  also  developed  a very  early  adverse  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  agricultural  interests  of  the  hinterland  as 
against  the  maritime  interests  of  the  coast  cities — in  which  latter 
the  ownership  of  these  Claims  largely  was  vested,  thus  intro- 
ducing a political  element. 

All  Other  Spoliations  zvere  Settled  For  , 

In  those  early  days,  too,  there  was  a settlement  under  the 
Treaty  of  1803  with  France  for  certain  other  types  of  claims, 
which  engrossed  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  citizens. 
Throughout  this  jteriod,  after  1800,  there  continued  to  he  tre- 
mendous new  illegal  seizures  made  by  all  the  luiropean  powers, 
but  by  France  more  than  the  others.  These  were  paid  for  even- 
tually under  various  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  S])ain,  France 
(for  seizures  after  1801),  the  3' wo  Sicilys,  and  Denmark,  and 
all  of  which  in  the  aggregate  involved  a total  of  more  than 
$28,000,000.  But  these  old  l''rench  S])oliation  Claims  of  the  years 
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before  1800,  which  were  the  offset  in  the  barter  of  1800  with 
France,  were  the  only  ones  left  unpaid. 

The  troubles  with  England  l)rought  on  the  War  of  1812, 
which  of  course  deferred  action  on  our  Claims.  lu  1819  the 
Treaty  with  Spain  was  made,  when — ^in  the  Florida  purchase — 
$4,000,000  was  reserved  to  reimburse  the  claimants  for  ships 
illegally  seized  by  France  and  taken  into  Spanish  ixu'ts. 

In  1826,  at  the  request  of  Congress.  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Clay  submitted  to  it  all  of  the  papers  (both  American  and  foreign) 
relating  to  these  Claims,  (known  as  Misc.  Doc.  102)  and  thus 
Congress  had  its  first  opportunity  after  25  years  for  a full 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  was  soon  after  that  time  that 
Daniel  Webster  made  his  great  effort  to  have  the  Claims  paid, 
and  his  speech  in  favor  of  them  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  all  his  orations. 

In  1831  Andrew  Jackson  forced  France,  under  another  treaty, 
to  make  payment  for  the  illegal  seizures  after  1800,  and  $5,000- 
000  was  recovered  and  distributed  pro  rata  to  tbe  claimants— 
owners,  private  insurers,  and  insurance  corporations  alike. 

Then  came  the  Mexican  War,  and  it  was  at  about  that 
time,  when  Polk  was  President,  that  a Bill  at  last  got  through 
Congress  providing  for  an  even  sum  of  $5,000,000,  payable  in 
land  scrip  to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  claimants.  Polk 
vetoed  it  as  inexpedient,  saying  that  if  the  Claims  were  just — 
they  ought  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  in  full;  and  if  not  just — they 
ought  not  to  be  paid  at  all. 

Another  decade  passed  before  another  Bill  got  through 
Congress  also  for  a round  sum  of  $5,000,000,  in  cash,  but  this 
was  vetoed  by  President  Pierce.  It  may  be  said  that  his  veto  is 
full  of  historical  errors  and  has  furnished  adverse  material  for 
later  opponents  of  the  Claims.  Its  effect  was  only  to  prolong  delay. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War — with  its  great  increase  of  debt 
to  the  Country,  and  further  postponement, — complicated  by  the 
fact  that  Southern  war  claims  amounting  to  many  millions  were 
presented  to  Congress. 

Reference  to  Court  of  Claims  in  1885 

At  last,  in  1885,  a Bill  was  passed  and  signed  by  President 
Arthur — referring  the  French  Spoliation  Claims  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  judicial  settlement,  giving  the  power  and  duty  to  the 
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Court  of  rendering  a judgment  based  on  facts,  and  the  legal 
liability — but  not  automatically  carrying  an  appropriation  for  pay- 
ment. Perhaps  this  was  the  best  Act  that  could  have  been  gotten 
through  Congress  at  the  time,  but  it  has  necessitated  ever  since 
that  Congress  make  specific  appropriations  to  cover  the  findings 
of  the  Court.  Four  such  appropriating  Acts  were  passed,  after 
long  and  difficult  fights  in  the  first  two  Acts,  until  the  policy  of 
Congress  was  established.  These  Acts  were  in  1891  in  a Deficiency 
Appropriations  Bill;  and  in  1899,  1902  and  1905  in  what  was 
known  as  Omnibus  Claims  Bills.  In  each  of  these  Bills  the  favor- 
able findings  of  the  Court  were  included  for  owners  and  private 
insurers  but  the  claims  of  the  insurance  corporations  ( which  in- 
volved the  largest  total  amounts  to  single  claimants)  were  post- 
poned largely  for  reasons  of  expediency  in  keeping  the  totals 
down.  The  total  of  these  four  Acts  was  a little  less  than  $4,000,- 
000. 

The  Omnibus  Claims  Bills  were  a jumble  of  Southern  ’war 
claims  in  the  interests  of  the  Southern  states,  French  Spoliation 
Claims  in  the  interest  of  claimants  largely  from  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States,  and  various  other  types  of  claims  added  for 
the  sake  of  expediency.  In  the  last  Omnibus  Claims  Act,  in  1905, 
certain  old  claims  to  shipyards  got  through,  to  which  Speaker 
Cannon  and  his  immediate  group  had  been  opposed,  and  he  and  his 
adjutant  in  the  House,  James  Mann  (a  wonderfully  adroit  legis- 
lative ex])ert)  vowed  that  they  would  never  again  allow  an  Omni- 
hus  Claims  Bill  to  get  through  the  House — and  in  this,  as  time 
showed,  they  succeeded.  However,  Senator  I.odge,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, insisted  that  this  method  should  continue,  as  did  a numher 
of  Claims  lawyers  in  Washington — with  the  result  that  in  1911 
there  developed  in  the  House  a three-day  filibuster  to  ])revent 
the  passage  of  an  Omnibus  Claims  Act  which  carried  in  it  more 
hh'ench  Si>oliation  Claims,  more  Southern  war  claims,  and  esi')e- 
cially  a claim  for  com])ensation  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way for  emergency  work  done  on  the  Salton  Sea — which  had 
been  urged  upon  it  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt — and  ])ay- 
ment  of  which,  along  with  the  French  Spoliation  Claims,  was 
especially  urged  hy  T’residcnt  Taft  in  s])ccial  messages  to  Con- 
gress. The  Hou.se  at  that  time  was  Repuhlican,  hut  the  Demo- 
crats bad  won  the  elect  ion  to  control  the  succeeding  Congress, 
and  undertook  to  oppose  whatever  I’rcsident  Taft  especially 
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urged,  and  in  this  filibuster  they  joined  Speaker  Cannon  and 
Mr.  Mann  and  the  bill  was  held  up. 

When  AVilson  was  President — the  Southern  Democrats  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  passed  sundry  Acts  to  clean  up  all  the  Southern 
war  claims,  but  French  Spoliations  were  not  acted  on  at  all. 

Then  came  the  World  War  of  1914-1918  when,  of  course, 
nothing  further  could  be  done  with  the  French  Spoliation  Claims. 
In  1916  the  Court  of  Claims,  after  working  for  thirty  years  on 
French  Spoliations,  completed  its  work  and  at  last  it  was  known 
that  the  total  favorable  findings  amounted  to  only  $7,141,067.79, 
as  I have  already  said,  instead  of  the  $20,000,000,  to$40,000,000, 
as  jmeviously  estimated,  and  of  this  nearly  $4,000,000,  as  already 
stated,  had  been  paid,  thus  leaving  the  $3,230,207.18  (which  in- 
cludes all  of  the  insurance  companies  claims)  to  wind  up  the 
final  chapter. 

After  World  War  I,  efforts  were  renewed  to  press  the 
French  Spoliation  Claims — this  time  in  a special  final  Bill  in 
the  Senate,  covering  them  and  nothing  else.  Favorable  Senate 
reports  again  ensued,  after  exhaustive  hearings,  and  the  Bill  was 
put  on  the  Senate  Calendar  with  a fine  favorable  Committee 
Report.  It  was  then  that  Senator  Howell,  of  Nebraska,  made  a 
minority  report, — the  first  and  only  adverse  report  on  the  French 
Spoliation  Claims  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Senate, — full  of 
errors,  repeated  and  especially  intensified  against  insurance 
claims.  He  killed  the  bill  by  forcing  the  reading  of  every  word 
of  the  140  pages.  This  used  up  all  of  the  two  hours  time  allotted 
on  the  Calendar  day  and  attention  could  never  be  reached  again 
during  that  Congress.  Shortly  thereafter  Senator  Howell  was 
appointed  on  the  Claims  Committee  and  finally  became  its  Chair- 
man, and  during  his  incumbency  another  adverse  report  certainly 
would  have  been  issued  by  him  from  this  position  of  advantage,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  for  the  Claimants  to  do  but  to  “lie  low” 
until  a change  in  conditions  ensued. 

When  Senator  Howell’s  term  at  last  expired.  Senator  Bailey 
of  North  Carolina  succeeded  him  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Claims  Committee  and  we  again  pressed  the  Claims.  Senator 
Logan  of  the  Committee  made  a favorable  report  in  1935,  as 
already  stated,  and  the  bill  was  again  put  on  the  Senate  Calendar, 
but  again  was  not  acted  on.  Senator  Logan  became  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  and  made  another  favorable  report  in  1937,  from 
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which  I have  already  quoted.  The  bill  was  again  on  the  Calendar, 
but  was  "passed  over’'  every  time  it  was  reached.  Then  Senator 
Burke  of  Nebraska,  became  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  There 
had  been  passed  on  to  him  by  a clerk  the  heritage  of  Senator 
Howell’s  (also  of  Nebraska)  opposition,  and  this  was  a factor 
which  worked  for  further  delay.  At  this  stage  Joseph  P.  Tumulty, 
President  Wilson’s  secretary,  was  retained  as  attorney  for  the 
two  Philadelphia  Insurance  Companies,  and  through  his  efforts 
Senator  Burke  appointed  a sub-committee  which  held  the  last 
hearing  on  the  subject  in  1940.  Two  members  of  the  three  wrote 
an  adverse  sub-committee  statement  making  use  of  Senator 
Howell’s  previous  minority  report  with  all  its  errors ; the  other 
member  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  claims.  Senator  Burke 
had  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record,  a comprehensive  and 
complete  refutation  by  Mr.  Tumulty,  Jr.,  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  two  sub-committee  members.  This  was  in  December, 
1940,  and  shortly  thereafter,  when  Congress  became  engrossed 
with  the  problems  of  World  War  11 — the  claimants  voluntarily 
stood  aside  from  pressing  their  Claims  under  the  existing  dis- 
turbed conditions.  Mr.  Tumulty  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Claims  Committee  that  "in  view  of  the  great  crisis  which  has 
arisen  in  our  National  affairs  since  the  presentation  of  this  matter 
before  your  Committee,  we  do  not  desire  to  press  for  any  action 
at  this  time.’’  And  so  it  mu.st  remain  during  the  war. 

One  could  enlarge  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  this  long  and 
varied  effort  to  secure  ])ayment  of  these  Claims.  What  the  future 
ha,s  in  store  no  one  can  tell,  but  it  certainly  is  to  be  ho])ed  that 
the  remaining  $3,230,000,  Claims  can  he  appropriated  for,  and 
the  proceeds  distributed  to  the  thousands  (perhaps  as  many  as 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousands)  intere.sted  jiarties.  Four  genera- 
tions of  lawyers  have  spent  their  lives  trying  to  work  these 
Claims  through  Congress  and  in  the  work  of  j)roving  them  in 
Court.  When  at  la.st  the  Court  was  brought  into  the  ])icture 
it  was  felt  that  the  end  was  certainly  in  sight,  but  time  has  shown 
— even  for  many  of  the  favorable  findings  of  the  Court — 
there  still  has  been  more  than  forty  years  of  delay.  Justice  in 
this  case  certainly  has  had  leaden  feet.  1 will  close  by  quoting 
from  reports  of  Senator  Hoar  and  Senator  Charles  Sumner: 

‘T)f  all  claims  in  our  history,  these  are  most  associated  with 
great  events  and  great  .sacrifices.  Tunst  in  time,  they  are  also 
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first  in  character,  for  they  spring  from  the  very  cradle  of  the 
Republic  and  the  trials  of  its  infancy.  To  comprehend  them, 
yon  must  know,  first  how  independence  was  won  ; and,  secondly, 
how.  at  a later  day,  peace  was  assured.  Other  claims  have  been 
merely  personal  or  litigious;  these  are  historic.  Here  were  ‘in- 
dividual’ losses,  felt  at  the  time  most  keenly,  and  constituting  an 
unanswerable  claim  upon  France,  which  were  employed  by  our 
Government  at  a critical  moment,  like  a credit  or  cash  in  hand, 
to  ])urchase  release  from  outstanding  ‘national’  obligations,  so 
that  the  whole  country  became,  at  once,  the  trustee  of  these  suf- 
ferers, bound,  of  course,  to  gratitude  for  the  means  thus  con- 
tributed. but  bound  also  to  indemnify  them  against  these  losses. 
And  yet  these  sufferers,  thus  unique  in  situation,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  see  all  other  claims  for  foreign  spoliations  satisfied, 
while  they  alone  have  been  turned  away.  As  early  as  1794  our 
plundered  fellow-citizens  obtained  compensation,  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  ten  million  dollars,  on  account  of  British  spolia- 
tions. Similar  indemnities  have  been  obtained  since  from  Spain, 
Naples,  Denmark,  Mexico,  and  the  South  American  States,  while, 
hy  the  famous  convention  of  1831,  France  contributed  five  million 
dollars  to  the  satisfaction  of  spoliations  under  the  continental 
system  of  Napoleon.  Spain,  stipulated  to  pay  for  every  ship  or 
cargo  taken  within  Spanish  waters,  even  hy  the  French,  so  that 
the  French  spoliations  on  our  commerce  within  Spanish  waters 
have  been  paid  for,  but  French  spoliations  on  our  commerce 
elsewhere  before  1801  are  still  unredeemed.  Such  has  been  the 
fortune  of  claimants  the  most  meritorious  of  all. 

In  all  other  cases  there  has  been  simply  a claim  for  foreign 
spoliations,  but  without  any  superadded  obligation  on  the  part 
of  our  Government.  Here  is  a claim  for  foreign  spoliations  the 
precise  counterpart  of  all  other  claims,  but  with  a superadded 
obligation  on  the  part  of  our  Government,  in  the  nature  of  a 
debt,  constituting  an  assumpsit,  or  implied  promise  to  pay ; so 
that  these  sufferers  are  not  merely  claimants  on  account  of  French 
spoliations,  but  they  are  also  creditors  on  account  of  a plain 
assumption  by  the  Government  of  the  undoubted  liability  of 
France.  The  appeal  of  these  claimant-creditors  is  enhanced  be- 
yond the  pecuniary  interests  involved  when  we  consider  the 
nature  of  this  assumption,  and  especially  that,  in  this  way,  our 
country  obtained  a final  release  from  embarrassing  stipulations 
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with  France  contracted  in  the  war  for  national  independence. 
Regarding  it,  therefore,  as  a debt,  it  constitutes  a part  of  that 
sacred  debt  incurred  for  national  independence,  and  is  the  only 
part  remaining  unpaid.” 
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EARLIEST  PHILADELPHIA  SILVERSMITHS 

(N'otes  of  an  Address  before  Xtniiisniatie  o)id  Antiquarian  Society 

January  25,  1943) 

Bv  Lawrence  J.  IMorris 

In  marked  contrast  with  colonization  in  other  Provinces, 
William  Penn,  Proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  sought  as  colonists 
those  capable  of  earning  a living:  artizans,  carpenters,  brick- 
makers,  shipwrights,  farmers,  etc.  This  policy  immediately  re- 
sulted in  a more  successful  and  better  rounded  community  than 
other  settlements,  such  as — Massachusetts,  New  Amsterdam,  and 
Jamestown,  where  the  adventurers  were  primarily  interested  in 
Puritan  Religion,  fur  trading,  search  for  precious  metals,  tobacco 
growing.  None  of  these  did  much  to  provide  shelter  or  food. 

While  Penn’s  “Holy  Experiment”  was  designed  as  a refuge 
for  members  of  the  oppressed  Society  of  Eriends,  and  their  inter- 
ests were  by  no  means  overlooked,  Penn  insisted  on  a firm  founda- 
tion and  a self-supporting  colony.  The  growth  of  Pennsylvania 
(practically  meaning  Philadelphia  and  adjoning  counties)  almost 
immediately  outstripped  the  older  settlements  and  attracted  more 
new  arrivals.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  rapid  prosperity 
resulting  in  a surprising  early  demand  for  luxuries  as  well  as  the 
necessities. 

In  the  pre-Revolutionary  Period  and  until  the  early  19th 
century,  Philadelphia  was  the  largest  city,  the  centre  of  wealth, 
political  and  social  life,  law,  medicine,  education,  etc.,  until  the 
opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  serving  the  new  western  expansion 
transferred  leadership  to  New  York  City.  The  furniture,  por- 
traits, books,  and  silverware  of  the  18th  century  in  Philadelphia, 
were  by  craftsmen  unsurpassed  in  London,  Paris  or  elsewhere. 

In  the  early  days  there  were  no  banks  or  corporate  invest- 
ments. Silver  coins  were  the  only  currency  and  as  these  accumula- 
ted. the  prosperous  merchants,  ship  owners,  etc.  converted  part  of 
this  wealth  into  articles  for  ornament  and  household  uses,  some- 
times to  be  resmelted.  Pewter,  earthenware  and  wooden  articles 
for  household  use  were  in  general  use  by  all  classes,  but  the 
wealthy  merchants  began  to  use  more  luxuries.  Silversmiths 
appeared  at  once,  but  showed  surprising  versatility  in  other  activ- 
ities. 
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Before  1700,  among  the  earliest  were  Cesar  Ghiselin;  Johan- 
nes Nys;  Wm.  Paschall,  soon  to  be  followed  by  Philip  Syng,  sen- 
ior; William  Vilant ; Philip  Syng.  junior;  the  Richardsons;  Hum- 
phreys; Milne,  and  a host  of  others,  the  quality  of  whose  work 
compares  favourably  with  the  best  of  London  or  those  of  Boston, 
New  York  or  other  earlier  settlements. 


Cesar  Ghiselin — The  Walpole  Society  gives  marks. 

tr  GoG  ☆ crude  capitals  in  rectangle,  flanked  by  outlined 
star,  also 

crude  capitals  in  heart — a Philadelphia  Silversmith  in 


17th  century,  mentioned  by  William  Penn  in  his  account  hook 
of  December  4,  1701.  Ensko  gives  his  working  date  as  1695. 
Ghiselin  continued  in  Philadelphia  until  1718,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Anna])olis,  and  died  there  17vTL 


llllliam  Paschall,  came  from  Bristol,  England  in  1681  and  is 
listed  as  working  1685.  I have  never  seen  any  specimen  of 
his  work.  Several  of  his  family  were  Pewterers. 


Johan  (Jan,  or  John)  dc  Nys.  (Neuss,  etc).  One  of  the  most 
interesting,  hut  obscure  figures  among  I’hiladelphia  Silver- 
smith— mentioned  in  William  Penn’s  cash  hook  in  1700.  and 
in  James  Logan  accounts  in  1715.  Name  a])])ears  in  many 
different  spellings.  Witness  at  marriage  of  Francis  Richard- 
son I,  Silversmith,  and  little  is  known  of  him.  iMay  have 
spent  some  time  in  Holland  before  coming  here,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved he  worked  for  a time  in  New  York.  In  Philadelphia 
before  1700  until  1723,  removing  to^  Dover,  Delaware  where 
he  apparently  remained  until  his  death  in  1734. 

Among  his  ]4eces  a Chafing  Dish  made  for  Anthony  Mor- 
ris, II  given  to  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art  by  late  R. 
Wistar  Harvey. 

d'he  Will  of  Arthur  Holton,  ])roved  May  30.  1717,  Phila- 
delphia Wills.  Book  1)  p.  32,  mentions  that  John  Nys,  Silver- 
smith, was  living  in  a house,  owned  by  llolton  on  h'ront 
.Street,  at  corner  of  Carpenter’s  Alley. 


Philip  Syng  (senior)  1676-1739 — came  to  Philadelphia  1714,  from 
Bristol,  Ihigland,  later  moved  to  Annapolis,  Maryland. 
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Philip  SyiKj  (junior)  170.^-1781 — made  much  choice  Sih’erware 
in  Philadel])hia.  including-  Ink-Stand  in  Independence  Hall; 
hell  for  Anthony  Morris,  IV,  etc.  Succeeded  hv  Humphreys 
— (see  pair  of  Candle  Sticks  hy  Syng — with  Hoheches  by 
Humphreys) . 


MAKER 

George  Guest  d.  1685 


William  Vilant,  working  in  1725. 

In  addition  to  above;  and  hitherto  unlisted  is  a maker. 

using  mark  (G,(^  of  whose  work  I submit : 

Porringer  | with  initials  of  owner,  P.G. 

*2  Spoons  ^ Phoebe  Guest,  born  Philadelphia  7-28-1685 

died  3-18-1769 

m.  3 mo.  10.  Anthony  iMorris,  III 

also 

One  Spoon  (no  owner’s  mark).  One  Spoon*  above  marked 
“Ex  dono  sui  Fratris  1704” 

Phoebe  was  daughter  of  George  Guest,  and  Alice  Baylies. 

*Reference  to  John  N}s,  Silversmith,  living  in  house  of  Arthur  Holton. 
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Alice  Baylies,  sister  Elizabeth  married  William  Hard  who  lived 
in  Philadelphia  before  Guests  arrived.  (See  Cat  and  Rabbit 
story  in  Watson’s  Annals). 

Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  is  said  to  have  an  hitherto 
unidentified  Spoon  of  this  period  marked  (G.G) 

George  Guest — son  of  John  Guest  of  Birmingham,  England  and 
his  wife  Alice  Baylies,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  1680, 
where  Alice’s  sister  Elizabeth  Hard  was  settled. 

The  Guests  moved  to  West  Jersey  near  Burlington  and 

had 

Mary ; in  1690,  William  Say  of  Burlington.  She  was  buried 
2 mo.  1.  1697/8,  leaving  Say  descendants  one  of  whom  Say, 
the  Botanist  and  a Founder  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences. 

Another  daughter  Elizabeth : b.  Birmingham,  England 
1675;  d.  Philadelphia,  1757 ; m.  1695,  Arthur  Holton,  (men- 
tioned above)*  “at  house  of  Alice  Guest,  widow.’’ 

Also  two  sons:  John  Guest  and  George  Guest,  Jr.  un- 
doubtedly the  “Fratris’’  on  Spoon.  George  Guest,  Jr.  m. 
Elizabeth  Marshall,  of  Burlington.  Died  before  12  mo.  23, 
1743/4. 

George,  Jr.  is  never  described  as  a “Smith’’. 

George  Guest  (senior)  appears  to  have  returned  to  Philadelphia 
about  1683,  and  died  there  11  mo.  1685 — a few  months  after 
the  hirth  of  daughter  Phoebe,  who  married  Anthony  Morris, 
HI. 

At  time  of  George’s  death  1685,  and  for  some  time  ]>re- 
viously  at  Burlington,  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  brick- 
making, associated  with  Jo.seph  Browne  as  partner,  and  later 
Administrator  of  his  will. 

Deed,  dated  3 Sei)tember  1683  from  George  Guest,  of 
Idiiladelj)hia  in  the  IVovince  of  lYnnsylvania  "WhitesynitJG’ 
to  Thomas  Revell,  of  Burlington,  in  the  Province  of  West 
Jersey  for  ])lantation  of  about  150  acres,  dwellings,  etc.  for 
£50  current  Boston  money  in  Assiscunk,  Burlington  County, 
])urchased  March  5/6  l£)82/3  from  Samuel  Willis  (a  brother- 
in-Eaw  of  G.G. — having  married  his  sister  Mary  Guest.) 

* Reference  to  John  Nys,  .Silversmith,  living  in  house  of  Arthur  Holton, 
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This  record  in  vault  beneath  Secretary  of  State  Office, 
d'renton.  New  Jersey.  WTst  Jersey  Record — Liher  B.  part 
1 p.  83 — recorded. 

Winslow’s  Dictionary  1927  edition  defines  “Whitesmith” 
as  a worker  in  white  metal  such  as  silver  or  tin.  as  does 
Oxford  Dictionary. 

Also  record  in  Secretary  of  State  Office,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Burlington  Records  3C-6C,  195-14C.  Inventory  of 
Estate  of  Thomas  Barton,  December  17,  1688,  (Barton 
owned  an  adjoining  property  to  Guest)  the  account  being 
rendered  by  John  Browne,  the  only  surviving  Executor — 
appears  an  item  (no  date)  “Joseph  Browne,  Executor  to 
George  Guest,  deceased  to  14  Silver  Buttons  il.15 — ” 
Barton’s  account  does  not  prove  that  George  Guest  made 
the  Silver  Buttons,  but  that  he  sold  them  to  Barton. 

In  Revell’s  Book  of  Surveys  1682/3.  p.  20. 

John  Browne  (Executor  of  Thomas  Barton,  above)  described 
in  December  1683,  as  a Whitesmith  of  Mount  Pleasant,  near 
Assiscunk  Creek. 

Thomas  Ellis  of  Assiscunk,  later  of  Burlington,  “White- 
smith” died  between  20  May  1682 — date  of  his  will  and 
June  19,  1682  (date  of  Inventors).  In  settlement  of  his 
Estate,  George  Guest  — “Smith”  was  paid  a debt  against 
Estate. 

References  : Revell’s  Book  of  Surveys  Liber  A p.  4 and 
6.  West  Jersey  Records  Liber  B 1.  p.  40;  also  papers  of 
Thomas  Ellis  Estate  in  Office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Trenton. 

No  other  Silver  of  that  period  marked  G G has  turned  up 
as  yet.  It  seems  probable  the  maker  of  pieces  submitted  was 
George  Guest — “Whitesmith”,  who  died  in  Philadelphia  1685,  for 
his  daughter  Phoebe — born  a few  months  before  his  death.  If 
so — What  Silversmith  was  earlier  in  Philadelphia? 
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OLD  WONDERS  IN  A NEW  WORLD 
(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Society,  March  29,  1943) 

Bv  William  J.  Phillips 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Members,  and  Guests  of  the  Numis- 
matic and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia : When  my  old 
friend,  Dr.  Odgers,  asked  me  to  speak  to-night,  I reminded  him 
that  he  was  once  more  taking  unfair  advantage  of  me,  knowing 
that  I always  do  everything  he  wants  me  to.  In  fact,  I informed 
him  that  I was  not  really  qualified  to  speak  to  you,  as  I have  no 
specific  knowledge  of  coins  and  antiquities,  hut  only  a keen  and 
long  standing  interest  in  old  things.  He  then  remarked  that  I 
might  find  my  subject  in  one  or  two  old  authors.  1 reminded  him 
that  ancient  authors  would  he  most  pro])er  for  discussion  here, 
and  that  such  were  his  own  province.  Nevertheless  I finally  suc- 
cumbed to  his  request,  and  told  him  that  I would  try  to  find  at 
least  a remotely  suitable  subject.  And  then  my  troubles  began. 

Although  1 realize  that  in  these  decadent  times  there  is  a 
belief  that  the  title  of  a book  need  not  indicate  its  nature,  and 
that  it  is  a little  out  of  order  for  the  Browning  Society  to  men- 
tion Browning,  I cling  to  the  old  fashioned  notion  that  this  should 
not  be  the  case. 

My  first  considered  topic  was  Nc7V  IVomiers  in  an  Old 
World,  hut  that  limited  me  as  a Tory  and  a Late  Victorian  to  a 
hasty  nostalgic  consideration  of  the  fine  old  world  we  were  all 
brought  U])  in  ; that  fine  old  world  with  its  ease  and  graciousness 
of  living  and  its  cultivation,  as  contrasted  with  such  hlatant  new 
wonders  as  Radio  City,  much  admired  for  its  size  and  flamhoy- 
ancy,  the  Empire  State  Building,  much  admired  because  it  is  the 
highest  in  the  world,  those  modern  jiroletarian  horrors  of  litera- 
ture, art,  architecture,  and  music,  much  esteemed  because  of  such 
things  as  functional  qualities,  impropriety,  and  dissonance ; ultra- 
modern political  develo])ments  guaranteed  to  save  the  wayward 
old  world  from  it.self,  the  Chestnut  Street  lavender  man  whom  I 
.saw  early  one  morning,  as  I was  sitting  in  a jiarked  car,  sprinkling 
lavender  water  on  his  flowers  when  he  thought  no  one  was  look- 
ing; and  even  that  brand  new  wonder,  the  modern  child — friendly, 
precocious,  soj)histicated,  undisciplined,  and  irreverent. 

As  an  examj)le  of  the  latter  I might  tell  you  my  favorite 
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Enj^lish  story  of  the  nionient.  recounted  to  me  recently  in  New 
York  by  a British  naval  officer : 

\\’hen  Cedric,  a little  English  boy,  aged  nine,  was  brought 
to  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  "blit::”  to  spare  him  the 
horrors  of  bombing,  he  found  himself  the  guest  of  a refined  and 
dignified  American  woman  of  the  “old  school"  who  had  ideas 
about  how  to  bring  up  little  boys.  And  so,  as  dessert  for  his  first 
snpi)er  here,  he  found  himself  confronting  a saucer  of  stewed 
prunes.  He  was  not  an  unpleasant  child  at  all,  hut  he  had  a sort 
of  British  determination  accompanied  by  certain  likes  and  dis- 
likes. It  was  therefore  without  hesitation  that  he  pushed  the 
saucer  away  and  said,  “No  thanks.  I won’t  have  any  prunes.” 
“But  Cedric,”  admonished  his  hostess,  “prunes  are  good  for 
you.  You  should  eat  them.” 

Cedric’s  cjuiet  reply  was,  “I  suppose  so,  but  I don’t  like 
prunes.” 

The  American  woman,  somewhat  annoyed,  continued,  “You 
know,  Cedric,  it’s  not  polite  not  to  eat  what’s  put  before  yon.” 

“I  am  aware  of  that,”  said  he,  “but  I won’t  have  any  prunes.” 
“Cedric,”  reproved  the  good  woman,  “you’re  an  ungrateful 
little  boy.  God  has  spared  you  from  those  terrible  bombings  in 
London,  and  has  brought  you  safely  across  the  submarine  infested 
Atlantic.  Out  of  gratitude  for  His  goodness,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  you  should  eat  your  prunes.  God  will  likely  be  very  dis- 
pleased, if  not  angry,  if  you  don’t  eat  your  prunes.” 

“I  suppose  so,”  replied  the  child  in  a bored  fashion,  “but 
I still  won’t  have  any  prunes.” 

Cedric’s  hostess  at  this  point  thought  it  wise  to  discontinue 
the  argument,  and  when  she  escorted  him  up  to  bed  took  the 
dish  of  prunes  with  her  and  put  it  on  the  table  alongside  of  his 
bed,  thinking  that  when  she  had  left  he  might  eat  them. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  a severe  thunder  storm  came  up, 
and  the  kind  lady,  knowing  that  Cedric  came  from  England  where 
they  do  not  have  thunder  storms  except  occasionally,  and  then  so 
mild  that  one  can  scarcely  hear  the  thunder  or  see  the  lightning, 
was  afraid  the  little  boy  might  be  frightened,  and  so  went  to 
his  room.  Upon  opening  the  door  she  found  the  light  on  and  the 
child  furiously  eating  the  prunes. 

“O,  Cedric,”  she  said,  “are  you  frightened?” 
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“Yes,  I am,”  said  he,  “and  it’s  certainly  a hell  of  a fuss  to 
raise  over  a few  prunes.” 

But  at  this  point  I realized  that  I was  on  the  wrong  track,  and 
at  the  same  time  my  title  came  to  me — Old  Wonders  in  a New 
World,  a title  which,  I suspect,  is  the  best  thing  of  what  I shall 
utter  this  evening.  The  “New  World”  we  are  all  becoming 
familiar  with  as  we  are  dealt  with  by  it  daily ; and  there  are 
many  old  wonders  near  at  hand.  One  is  often  tempted,  especially 
if  he  is  a Philadelphian,  and  even  if  he  is  speaking  to  Philadel- 
l)hians,  to  talk  about  home  wonders.  I was  for  the  moment  on  the 
verge  of  dealing  with  such  well-known  and  eminent  old  wonders 
in  our  new  world  as  the  State  House  group  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut 
Streets — which,  designed  by  a lawyer,  is  thought  by  many  critics 
to  be  the  largest  and  best  example  of  its  style  standing  in  the 
world  to-day ; or  Christ  Church,  designed  by  a physician,  the 
handsomest  Georgian  church  extant ; or  Mt.  Pleasant — the 
MaePherson  House  in  Fairmount  Park — given  by  Benedict 
Arnold  to  his  bride,  Peggy  Shippen,  which  is  believed  by  many 
qualified  critics  to  be  the  finest  eighteenth  century  house  built  in 
this  country.  At  any  rate  it  is  a wonder,  and  it  is  not  uninteresting 
to  know  that  on  the  house  and  property  Arnold  once  put  a mort- 
gage of  i60,000;  or  Bindnagle’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
with  its  elaborate  wall  decorations,  a church  located  on  the  banks 
of  the  Swatara  Creek  in  Lebanon  County;  or  Jamestown,  Vir- 
ginia, with  its  ivy  covered  church  tower,  the  most  impressive  and 
significant  ruin  in  America. 

But  then  I hit  upon  those  things  that  I have  come  upon  in 
times  when  I was  able  to  use  my  car  to  get  to  places  where  the 
rare  and  the  beautiful  and  the  immsual  .are — times  I hope  may 
.soon  return.  And  at  this  point  I must  .say  that  I have  been 
abetted  by  my  constant  teacher  of  the  last  twenty-eight  years, 
Dr.  Cornelius  Weygandt,  who  is  here  to-night.  To  him  I am  in- 
debted for  a large  part  of  everything  I know,  and  from  the  time 
he  began  to  show  me  what  to  look  for  and  how  to  look,  I have 
come  to  think  my  life  can  hardly  he  long  enough  to  .see  all  I 
want  to  .see,  even  close  to  home. 

When  1 have  felt  the  urge  to  be  in  the  pre.sence  of  big  trees, 

1 have  been  able  to  .satisfy  it  by  visiting  the  Cook  Forest,  for 
example,  ten  miles  northeast  of  Clarion.  Pennsylvania,  the  last 
really  considerable  stand  of  virgin  hemlock  in  Pcnn.sylvania.  The 
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trees  are  not  so  big  as  the  giant  sequoias  of  California,  nor  so 
old,  but  they  are  as  big  as  we  have  ever  produced  in  the  East. 

I shall  never  forget  my  feeling  of  awe  and  insignificance  as  1 
first  stood  in  that  forest  looking  up  the  trunks  of  trees  two  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  feet  tall,  five  to  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
with  the  lowest  branches  one  hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  Two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  years  of  age,  they  are  old  wonders  in 
our  new  world.  I was  enchanted  by  the  soughing  of  the  wind 
in  the  branches,  and  the  note  of  a pine  warbler,  but  I thrilled  at 
an  unexpected  note — that  of  the  mocking  bird ; and  I shall  never 
forget  the  bank  at  the  edge  of  a wood,  hundreds  of  feet  long, 
and  pink  all  the  way  with  wild  Dutchman ’s-breeches. 

In  my  more  than  twenty  years  of  teaching  I have  learned  of 
a host  of  wonders  from  my  students.  Several  years  ago  a lad 
from  the  northern  tier  of  counties  in  Pennsylvania  wrote  me  a 
theme  about  the  ice  mine  at  Coudersport,  in  Potter  County,  then 
little  known,  but  since  given  much  publicity,  and  even  accorded 
an  article  in  The  National  Geographic.  On  his  recommendation 
I went  up  to  see  it.  The  story  is  this : Fifty  years  ago  a small 
company  was  formed  to  mine  silver,  supposed  to  be  in  the  moun- 
tains thereabouts,  as  it  was  so  plentiful  with  the  Indians.  The 
miners  dug  a hole  forty  feet  deep  and  twenty  feet  across  in  the 
loose  shaly  soil  of  the  region.  They  found  no  silver,  and  in  the 
late  fall  gave  up  the  work,  not  returning  until  the  following  sum- 
mer. To  their  amazement  the  mine  was  full  of  huge  ice  columns, 
some  of  them  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  while  the  floor  of  the 
mine  was  covered  with  ice,  as  were  the  walls.  By  the  following 
December  the  ice  had  disappeared,  to  reappear  in  late  May  the 
next  year.  No  scientist  has  yet  been  able  to  explain  satisfactorily 
this  phenomenon  of  a cave  that  is  full  of  ice  in  summer  and  too 
warm  for  ice  in  winter.  It  is,  of  course,  a wonder  only  fifty  years 
old,  but  that  to  a new  world  makes  it  antique. 

When  I reported  my  visit  to  the  student  who  had  told  me  of 
the  cave,  I asked  him  what  further  wonders  the  northern  tier  had 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wellsboro,  Tioga  County,  his  home  town. 
Swelling  with  pride,  he  told  me  of  the  Pine  Creek  Gorge — 
absurdly  labelled  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Parks  Commission, 
“Pennsylvania’s  Grand  Canyon.”  I asked  a cousin  of  mine  who 
has  a shooting  box  near  there  if  he  knew  it  and  what  he  thought 
of  it.  “Finest  sight  in  the  East,”  he  said.  Unhesitatingly  I asked 
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him  aljoiit  some  others,  including  that  from  Alt.  Washington  on  a 
clear  day  ; and  he  held  his  point.  Therefore,  as  usual,  fully  dis- 
counting a cousin’s  enthusiasm,  and  quite  aware  that  boys  at 
college  often  puff  up  things  back  home,  1 journeyed  to  Wellsboro 
to  see  the  wonder  for  myself,  prepared  to  enjoy  it,  but  not  to  be 
surprised.  What  I saw  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  natural 
wonder  in  Pennsylvania,  and  probably  the  finest  gorge  in  the  East 
— forty-five  miles  long  and  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet 
deep,  practically  sheer.  It  comes  as  close  to  being  a breath-taking- 
sight  as  I have  ever  seen — and  I have  seen  the  Grand  Canyon. 
The  only  wonder  is  that  it  should  have  been  merely  a local  cele- 
brity for  so  long.  For  those  who  have  a curiosity  regarding  such 
things,  and  for  those  whose  love  of  the  out  of  doors  gets  the 
better  of  them,  there  is  no  finer  wonder  than  this — two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  miles  away  from  home,  and,  once  there,  two  hun- 
dred miles  of  roads  around  the  gorge,  built  on  old  logging  railroad 
roadbeds  of  fifty  or  more  years  ago,  with  splendid  scenic  beauty, 
and  birds  and  animals  galore.  Such  things  as  the  “Turkey  Path” 
descending  from  the  summit  to  the  creek  level  alongside  a series 
of  gos.samer  waterfalls  are  in  themselves  old  wonders  that  bring 
back  romance  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  our  purely  materialistic 
new  world. 

It  was  from  Dr.  Weygandt  I heard  of  the  existence  in  l^enn- 
sylvania  of  the  oldest  living  thing,  and  together  we  journeyed 
and  found  it  up  the  Juniata  River  eight  miles  from  where  it 
empties  into  the  Susquehanna.  Known  to  science  as  Caylussacia 
brachycera,  but  to  “just  folks”  as  box-huckleberry,  it  is  an  ever- 
green member  of  the  heath  family,  to  which  belong  also  the 
azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  rhodora.  This  particular  specimen 
is  older  than  the  big  trees  of  California,  though  being  a ground 
cover  which  grows  only  from  six  to  eight  inches  high,  it  is  of 
cf)urse  much  less  impressive.  Ages  ago  this  plant  became  so  rare 
that  it  has  none  of  its  kind  close  enough  to  fertilize  its  delicate 
wax-like  flowers,  but  having  the  will  to  live,  it  found  another  way 
to  perpetuate  itself,  and  this  way  has  ])rovided  us  with  a fairly 
accurate  means  of  judging  its  age.  'I'he  roots  of  this  plant  grow 
laterally  underground  six  inches  a year  and  then  send  up  a shoot, 
from  which  ])oint  they  grow  six  inches  the  next  year  and  then 
send  up  another,  ddie  bush  I am  s])eaking  of  is  said  to  be  slightly 
more  than  two  and  a half  miles  in  diameter,  and  is  therefore 
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presumably  about  13,500  years  old,  considering  the  fact  that  it 
grows  on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  cannot  grow  in  that  direction. 
Botanists  tell  us  that  this  plant  is  all  one.  Each  year  its  un- 
fertilized flowers  protluce  lovely  seedless  berries,  resembling  large 
blueberries.  But  although  it  has  found  a way  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  being  unable  to  propagate  by  seed,  it  has  j^roved  that 
it  would  still  willingly  revert  to  it  if  it  had  a chance,  for  just  a 
few  years  ago  when  a botanist  took  pollen  from  the  plant  in 
Pennsylvania  and  fertilized  the  flowers  of  a Virginia  specimen, 
seeds  were  produced  by  the  box-huckleberry  for  the  first  time  in 
ages.  Another  old  wonder,  and  by  no  means  a senile  one,  in  a new 
world  ! 

And  then,  of  course,  I might  mention  the  almost  unique 
wonder  of  Rose  Lake  in  Potter  County,  fifteen  miles  northwest 
of  Galeton.  Here,  in  this  beaver-inhabited  lake,  in  a country 
where  the  spring  season  is  so  telescoped  that  all  the  spring  flowers 
bloom  at  once  about  the  middle  of  June,  the  Genessee  and  the 
Allegheny  Rivers  rise  about  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet 
apart.  They  begin  as  hardly  more  than  rills,  and  only  a few  feet 
away  from  their  origins  the  former  turns  north  and  flows  into 
the  Atlantic,  while  the  latter  turns  southwest  and  flows  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Or  I might  mention  the  wonder  of  the  view  from  Tip-top 
Rock,  which  rises  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  sheer  from  the 
Delaware  between  Bridgeton  and  Kintnersville ; or  the  wonder 
of  the  view  from  the  road  atop  Bald  Eagle  IMountain  looking  out 
over  the  Nippenose  Valley  in  Lycoming  and  Union  Counties  on 
Route  44,  five  miles  this  side  of  Jersey  Shore;  or  Route  120  as 
it  follows  the  Sinnamahoning  Creek  from  Emporium,  through 
Driftwood  and  Renovo  to  Lock  Haven,  with  its  many  sugar  loaf 
mountains  and  unexpected  vistas,  scenery  for  all  the  world  like 
that  depicted  in  steel  plate  engravings  in  Victorian  gift  books; 
or  the  delicate  spicy  scent  of  wild  crabapple  on  May  15  beyond 
Brandywine  Manor  on  the  road  from  Downingtown  to  Ephrata, 
or  that  of  fox  grapes  abloom  on  June  25  as  one  crosses  the  South 
Mountain  going  west  on  Route  30 ; or  at  about  the  same  time 
miles  of  laurel-set  roads  and  pastures  from  Clearfield  to  Bigler  to 
Gum  Stump,  Moshannon,  and  Snow  Shoe — all  old  wonders  in  a 
new  world. 

Only  thirteen  miles  outside  of  Portland,  Maine,  between 
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Yarmouth  and  Freeport,  just  off  Route  1 is  the  Desert  of  Maine, 
one  of  the  great  natural  phenomena  of  the  East.  No  geologist  has 
as  yet  satisfactorily  explained  it  to  other  geologists.  Until  fifty 
years  ago  it  was  fertile  farmland,  and  had  been  so  for  generations. 
But  in  1893  a small  patch  of  white  sand  appeared  in  the  middle  of 
a field  and  started  to  spread.  By  the  end  of  the  season  it  covered 
about  thirty  square  feet.  To-day  it  covers  more  than  three  hun- 
dred acres.  It  is  the  finest  sand  known,  and  no  one  has  so  far  been 
able  to  stop  its  spread.  It  is  present  in  many  colors — I forget 
whether  eleven  or  twenty-two — and  ranges  from  normal  sand 
color  to  deep  greens  and  purples.  The  curious  thing  is  that  this 
sand  has  engulfed  trees  and  farm  buildings  and  is  large  enough 
to  support  veritable  sand  storms.  I might  say  that  the  Desert  of 
Maine  is  a sort  of  prophet  without  honor,  for  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Maine  have  never  heard  of  it,  and  of  those  who  have  a 
great  number  have  never  troubled  to  go  to  see  it. 

Just  off  Route  1,  above  Damariscotta,  Maine,  on  the  Damaris- 
cotta  River,  are  the  famous  shell  heaps.  They  extend  for  about 
half  a mile  along  the  stream,  and  the  largest  remaining  is  perhaps 
fifty  feet  high  and  three  hundred  feet  broad.  For  no  one  knows 
how  many  generations,  Indians  congregated  there  to  eat  oysters 
and  clams  and  to  throw  the  shells  on  piles  which  became  vast 
heaps.  When  I was  a child,  and  we  spent  our  summers  on  the 
coast  at  South  Bristol,  sixteen  miles  further  down  the  river  at 
its  mouth,  we  used  to  make  occasional  pilgrimages  to  the  shell 
hea])s.  I am  afraid  that  even  after  I had  seen  them  I still  thought 
of  America  as  being  very  sparsely  settled  before  the  coming  of 
the  white  man.  But  the  shell  heaps,  great  wonders  to-day.  have 
dispelled  from  me  that  notion.  And  whakis  the  more  remarkable 
about  them  is  that  never  during  the  white  man’s  occiq^ancy  of  the 
country  were  oysters  known  in  the  Damariscotta  until  about  ten 
years  ago.  The  shell  heaps  are  therefore  perfect  examples  of  old 
wonders  in  a new  world. 

And  then,  because  peo])le  with  their  traditional  customs  and 
beliefs  are  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  world,  1 must  include 
folklore  as  an  old  wonder  in  a new  world.  1 remember  one 
January  night  twenty  years  ago  a scene  at  a farmhouse  at  which 
I was  staying  in  l)crks  County.  Near  one  end  of  “The  Room,”  as 
it  was  called,  was  a large  .stove.  Behind  the  stove,  on  a horse 
blanket  s])read  out  on  the  floor,  lay  Ulysses,  the  farmer.  Seated 
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facing  the  stove,  and  with  our  feet  on  the  elaborate  nickeled  heat 
rin^^  were  his  nephew  and  I.  I do  not  remember  how  the  con- 
versation got  around  to  witchcraft,  but  I do  remember  asking 
"Uly,”  as  the  farmer  was  nicknamed,  whether  he  had  ever  known 
of  any. 

“Sure,”  he  said.  “That’s  how  we  killed  old  George  Lutz.” 

Then  he  told  me  one  of  the  most  fascinating  tales  I have 
ever  listened  to.  His  father  had  been  prominent  in  the  neighbor- 
hood— a director  of  the  Reading  Fair,  a member  of  the  school 
board,  a deacon  in  the  Reformed  Church,  and  otherwise  an  impor- 
tant citizen.  He  had  bought  a run  down  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  acre  farm  on  a heavy  mortgage,  and  in  ten  years  he,  his 
wife,  and  his  eleven  children  had  paid  off  the  mortgage,  put  the 
buildings  in  prime  condition,  and  had  so  improved  the  farm  that 
it  was  a power  in  the  countryside. 

A wasting  illness  came  upon  the  farmer.  His  appetite  kept 
up,  but  he  became  thinner  and  thinner  and  weaker  and  weaker. 
Local  doctors  were  unable  to  do  anything,  as  were  specialists 
called  in  from  Philadelphia.  Finally  the  farmer  was  told  that  he 
could  not  live,  and  he  had  best  get  his  will  made  and  his  affairs 
in  order.  He  told  his  physicians  that  he  did  not  want  to  die,  and 
asked  if  they  would  have  any  objections  if  he  called  in  a witch. 
The  physicians  said  they  would  not,  but  asked  permission  to  stay 
in  the  room  while  the  witch  was  there  to  observe  his  treatment. 
And  so  the  hex  was  summoned. 

“Have  you  any  enemies?”  was  the  hex's  first  question. 

“None  that  I know  of,”  said  the  sick  man. 

Then,  going  into  a kind  of  trance,  the  witch  said,  “I  seem 
to  see  an  old  man  dressed  in  blue  overalls  with  thin  white  stripes. 
He  has  a little  beard  on  his  chin,  his  hand  shakes  with  the  palsy, 
and  he  carries  a horse  blanket  under  his  left  arm.” 

“Oh,  that’s  George  Lutz,”  said  the  farmer. 

“Has  he  anything  against  you — any  reason  to  put  a jinx  on 
you  ?”  questioned  the  hex. 

“Well,”  replied  Ulysses’s  father,  “he  wanted  to  buy  my 
lower  cornfield,  and  I wouldn’t  sell  it  to  him.  I didn’t  want  to 
dispose  of  any  part  of  my  farm,  particularly  that  field  of  bottom- 
land with  the  stream  running  through  it.  And  now  that  I think 
of  it,  right  after  I refused,  old  George  came  into  that  cornfield 
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at  sundown  every  night  for  seven  nights  and  waved  a horse 
blanket  over  the  field  three  times.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  the  witch.  “He  put  a curse  on  you.  Now 
you  must  have  the  womenfolks  make  out  of  dough  an  image  of 
a man  and  name  it  after  this  man  that's  fcrhcxcd  you.  Then  stick 
it  full  of  pins  and  throw  it  in  the  fire  and  burn  it. 

All  that  was  done,  and  just  seven  days  later  the  man  after 
whom  the  image  was  named  dro])ped  dead,  while  on  the  very  same 
day  the  farmer  was  strong  enough  to  get  up  out  of  bed. 

Now  all  this  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  The  image  might  just  as 
well  have  been  made  of  wax  as  of  dough.  It  was  made  in  the 
image  of  a man  so  that  it  might  represent  the  man  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  causing  the  illness.  It  was  named  after  the  man  to  fix 
it  on  him.  It  was  stuck  full  of  pins  to  torture  the  man  who  was 
supposed  to  be  causing  the  illness.  It  was  burned  in  the  fire  to 
destroy  the  man  who  was  sui)posed  to  be  causing  the  illness. 

And  I have  found  in  the  same  locality  as  many  phantom  dogs 
and  phantom  ladies  dressed  in  grey  as  ever  inhabited  European 
castles,  to  say  nothing  of  a dragon  living  in  a limestone  cave — 
a rare  beast  indeed  in  America.  Of  course  this  is  all  really  me- 
dieval stuff  l)rought  straight  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages — an 
old  wonder  in  a new  world. 

But  what  do  such  things  mean  to  you  and  me?  Just  this!  No 
matter  how  much  the  routine  of  our  business  or  profession  may 
“get  us  down”  at  times — and  I need  not  comment  u])on  that ; no 
matter  how  great  the  depression  or  how  terrible  the  calamity ; 
no  matter  how  much  our  way  of  life  may  be  changed  by  the  cir- 
cumstances we  face,  nothing  can  take  away  from  us  the  right  to 
enjoy  the  revivifying  wonders  of  nature  and  folk  things.  We 
seem  continually  to  be  searching  for  ways  to  escape  from  here 
and  now,  as  William  Morris  says  at  the  beginning  of  the  Earthly 
Paradise,  to  “h'orget  six  counties  overhung  with  .smoke.  Forget 
the  driving  rod  and  ])iston  stroke.”  All  one  needs  is  a vitalizing 
interest,  a bit  of  human  sympathy,  and  a means  of  getting  about. 

And  now,  like  a good  Benn.sylvania  Dutchman,  having  given 
you  a baker’s  dozen  for  good  measure,  1 may  conclude  by  .saying 
that  nothing  else  to-day  seems  more  stable  than  old  wonders  in 
a new  world. 
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COINS 

(Read  at  a uu^ding  of  the  Society,  March  29,  1943) 

Hv  Alfred  D.  Norris 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Numismatic  Society  and 
Guests,  I have  a small  display  of  coins  to  show  yon  tonight,  most 
of  them  I obtained  from  the  Treasury  Department  when  in  Wash- 
ington last  week. 

As  you  know,  these  days  you  almost  have  to  sign  your  life 
away  to  obtain  admission  to  the  room  where  coins  are  purchased. 
The  following  coins  are  the  1943  Denver  Mint  quarter  and  dime; 
1943  Philadelphia  Mint  half,  quarter,  dime  nickel  and  zinc  cent; 
1943  San  Francisco  Mint,  dime  and  five  cents;  1942  San  Fran- 
cisco Mint  half,  quarter  and  dime.  I also  obtained  1921  Morgan 
design  dollar.  This  was  the  last  year  of  this  design  and  as  you 
know,  we  have  a new  design  with  Liberty  head  and  feathers  more 
or  less  like  an  Indian  headgear.  These  are  all  strictly  uncirculated 
and  the  1943  coins  are  complete  insofar  as  what  the  Mints  have 
made  up  to  the  present  time.  I have  word  that  there  will  not  be 
any  proofs  made  this  year  due  to  the  pressure  of  business. 

Also  have  a very  rare  1856  Flying  Eagle  cent  which  I recently 
obtained  and  a 1786  Gold  Guinea  in  almost  uncirculated  condi- 
tion. And  here  is  a bronze  medal  donated  to  the  Society  by  Mrs. 
Samuel  Woodhouse. 

Just  a word  on  the  new  zinc  cents.  Mr.  Longstreth  was  aide 
to  get  for  me  only  five  of  these,  and  I have  worked  very  hard  to 
get  a roll  of  fifty  so  that  each  member  may  have  one,  but  so  far, 
the  banks  have  not  been  issued  very  many  and  cannot  distribute 
them  at  this  time.  The  Government  authorities  tell  us  that  these 
zinc  cents  will  tarnish  and  get  black,  but  1 have  been  carrying  one 
now  in  my  pocket  for  over  two  weeks,  and  I see  no  traces  of 
tarnish  yet.  However,  I do  think  they  are  going  to  cause  some 
confusion  as  people  will  mistake  them  for  a dime. 

I also  have  the  current  issue  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  maga- 
zine which  has  an  article  written  by  Frank  J.  Wilson,  Chief  of 
United  States  Secret  .Service,  on  counterfeiting  paper  money. 
While  this  is  a little  too  long  to  read  to  you,  I would  he  glad  to 
loan  it  to  anyone  who  may  desire  to  read  it. 

As  you  know,  the  Numismatist  is  the  official  magazine  of  the 
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American  Numismatic  Association,  and  they  have  asked  ns  to 
write  for  them,  since  we  are  the  oldest  Coin  Club  in  the  United 
States,  a history  of  our  Association,  and  all  other  clubs  in  their 
order,  will  follow  with  a story  each  month.  This  story  was  writ- 
ten by  our  President,  Mr.  Longstreth,  and  I will  ask  him  to  read 
this  to  you.  Thank  you. 
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A PINE  STREET  CHURCH  AND  FRANKFORD 
GUNPOWDER  IN  COLONIAL  DAYS 

By  Horace  W.  Castor 

(Read  by  him  before  The  Numismatie  and  Antiquarian  Society 

April  27,  1943) 

As  Fraiikforcl  and  Society  Hill,  in  Colonial  days,  so  far  as 
easy  intercourse  between  them  was  concerned,  were  much  farther 
apart  than  actually  they  were  geographically,  it  might  seem  that 
any  connection  between  a Pine  Street  Church  and  gunpowder  fac- 
tories on  Frankford  Creek,  must  have  been  of  the  slightest  charac- 
ter. Yet,  there  was  a connection,  as  I shall  try  to  point  out,  while 
I quickly  review  some  of  the  history  of  both. 

“Old  Pine  Street  Church”  traces  its  origin  back  to  October  19, 
1764,  when  it  secured  land  by  Letters  Patent,  signed  by  Thomas 
and  Richard  Penn,  for  the  erection  of  its  first  place  of  worship. 

The  site  of  the  church  at  Fourth  and  Pine  Streets  was  part 
of  “Society  Hill”,  a popular  name  given  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
to  an  indeterminative  section  lying  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  name  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  land  had  been  assigned 
to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders,  the  first  corporation  that  seems 
to  have  been  formed  here ; but  which,  while  having  been  granted 
many  monopolies,  really  never  functioned.  This  land  is  said 
vaguely  to  have  extended  from  the  Delaware  River  to  Third  Street, 
south  of  Spruce,  and  the  Hill  in  the  name,  was  derived  from  a bit 
of  rising  ground  at  Front  and  Pine  Streets.  However,  the  name. 
Society  Hill  described  a far  more  extensive  territory,  and  even 
penetrated  as  far  south  as  Old  Swedes  Church  in  Wiccaco. 

Nearby  this  location,  on  Front  Street  just  below  Pine,  was  the 
spot  where  the  great  George  Whitefield,  friend  of  Franklin, 
preached  to  great  multitudes  gathered  in  the  open,  because 
churches  were  mostly  denied  to  him,  Franklin  said — “The  multi- 
tudes of  all  sects  and  denominations  that  attended  his  sermons 
were  marvelous.” 

On  Pine  Street  east  of  Second,  was  the  Hill  Meeting  House, 
erected  by  the  Quakers  fifteen  years  before  Old  Pine  Street 
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Church.  The  Court  House  was  at  Second  and  High  Streets.  St. 
George’s  Methodist  Church  was  at  Fourth  and  New  Streets ; also 
there  were  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter’s  Church. 

St.  George’s  Church  was  built  five  years  before  Old  Pine 
Street  Church,  but  not  occupied  until  a year  after  the  Pine  Street 
congregation  had  moved  into  their  fine  new  building,  which  the 
architect  and  builder,  Robert  Smith,  had  erected  for  them. 

The  Mother  Church  of  Old  Pine  Street  Church,  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  with  its  first  house  of  worship  in  a store 
known  as  the  Barbadoes  Store,  northwest  corner  of  Second  and 
Cestnut  Streets,  erected  its  first  church  building  on  High  (Market) 
Street  above  Second,  in  1704-05. 

The  Barbadoes  Store  represents  the  sum  of  the  operations  of 
the  Free  Society  of  Traders,  and  according  to  the  best  information 
never  was  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built. 

Old  Pine  Street  Church,  in  the  midst  of  all  of  these  houses  of 
worship,  was  close,  also,  to  the  ]:>rison  at  Second  and  Market 
Streets,  the  pillory,  the  stocks  and  the  whipping  post. 

Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  our  story,  had  about  25,000  inhab- 
itants in  the  city  and  in  the  so-called  suburbs;  some  4474  dwellings, 
and  in  Frankford  about  1000  inhabitants.  Travel  to  New  York  and 
points  east  was  mostly  by  stage  coaches,  passing  over  the  King’s 
Highway  (the  first  road  to  be  improved  by  Penn)  over  Frankford 
Creek  and  on  through  Frankford. 

During  the  British  occupation  of  .Philadel])hia,  Old  Pine 
Street  Church,  as  well  as  Old  St.  George’s  Church,  was  used  by 
the  British  as  cavalry  stables  or  hospitals ; the  pews  were  burned 
for  fuel. 

The  first  pastor  of  Old  Pine  Street  Church  was  Rev.  George 
Duffield,  I ).!).,  with  degrees  of  A. Ik  from  Princeton  and  D.D. 
from  Yale.  He  .served  from  1771  to  1790.  His  portrait  hangs  in 
Independence  Hall.  He  was  Cha])lain  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  of  the  I’enn.sylvania  Militia  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  was  so  feared  by  the  British  that  a price  was  set  upon  his  head. 

I le  is  buried  beneath  the  church  in  the  center  aisle.  On  the  left  side 
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of  the  platform  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  church  is  a marble 
tablet  with  the  following  wording  inscribed  thereon : 

“God  and  Mv  Country” 

Rev.  George  Duffield,  D.D. 

Installed  Pastor  of  this  Church 
1771 

Chaplain  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
in  connection  with  Bishop  White, 
during  the  War  of  Revolution. 

After  a laborious  and  successful  Pastorate 
of  19  years,  he  died  greatly  lamented 
February  2,  1790,  aged  58 — 
and  was  buried  under  the  central  aisle 
of  this  Lecture  Room. 

He  was  alike  eminent  for  eloquence, 
patriotism  and  piety. 

Two  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  at- 
tendants at  his  funeral,  John  Adams  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 

Dr.  Duffield  was  an  ardent  patriot,  advocating,  like  fiery 
Samuel  Adams  in  Boston,  years  before  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion, the  desirability  of  the  colonies  being  independent.  He  was  a 
great  friend  of  Washington,  and  was  with  the  Continental  Army 
during  the  retreat  through  New  Jersey,  and  was  in  the  Battles 
of  Trenton  and  Princeton. 

Dr.  Duffield  was  a man  of  great  courage.  It  was  necessary 
for  him,  as  pastor  of  one  of  his  earlier  charges,  to  defend  himself 
against  hostile  Indians  in  and  around  Carlisle.  He  undertook 
a journey  with  all  its  risks  and  inconveniences,  in  1766,  to  Fort 
Pitt,  and  on  into  Ohio  and  along  the  Virginia  and  Maryland 
frontiers. 

With  such  a background  and  heritage,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
his  son,  Rev.  George  Duffield,  D.D.,  was  inspired  to  write  that 
immortal  hymn,  so  appropriate  in  these  troubled  days : 

“Stand  up,  stand  up  for  Jesus 
Ye  soldiers  of  the  Cross, 

Lift  high  His  royal  banner, 

It  must  not  suffer  loss. 

From  Victory  unto  Victory 
His  Army  shall  He  lead, 

Till  every  foe  is  vanquished 
And  Christ  is  Lord  indeed.” 

Connected  with  Old  Pine  Street  Church  was  William  Ship- 
pen,  Jr.,  with  the  degree  of  B.S.,  Princeton  and  M.D.  Edinburgh, 
the  first  Professor  of  Medicine  in  America,  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Director  General  of  all  hospitals  in  the  Revolu- 
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tionary  War.  John  Adams  was  a communicant  of  the  Church, 
and  a great  admirer  of  Dr.  Duffiield’s  preaching;  he  wrote  fre- 
quently in  his  Diary  of  “Driffield’s  Meeting”. 

On  Sunday,  iVlay  17,  1776,  Adams  heard  a sermon  preached 
by  Dr.  Driffield  upon  “The  Signs  of  the  Times”,  in  which  the 
conduct  of  King  George  the  Third  was  likened  to  the  conduct  of 
Pharaoh  toward  the  Children  of  Israel,  and  as  he  said  in  his 
sermon, — “that  Providence  intended  the  liberation  of  the  Amer- 
icans, as  it  had  done  theirs.”  The  patriots  of  the  first  Congress 
flocked  to  his  church. 

In  a discourse  delivered  before  several  companies  of  Penn- 
sylvania Militia  and  members  of  Congress,  four  months  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  he  took  a hold  and  decided  ground 
in  favor  of  independence.  He  declared  that  “Heaven  designed 
this  Western  world  as  the  asylum  for  liberty,  and  that  to  raise 
its  banner,  their  forefathers  had  sundered  the  dearest  ties  of 
home,  friends  and  native  land,  and  braved  the  tempests  of  the 
ocean  and  the  terrors  of  the  wilderness.”  He  pleaded  “for  the 
freedom  of  those  exiled  from  Asia  and  Africa,  and  those  under 
banishment  from  Europe.  He  contended  as  “God  had  preserved  to 
the  jews  their  Cities  of  Refuge,  and  whilst  sun  and  moon  endure, 
America  shall  remain  a City  of  Refuge  for  the  whole  earth,  until 
— she  herself  .shall  j)lay  the  tyrant, — forget  her  destiny, — disgrace 
her  freedom, — and  provoke  her  God. — When  that  day  shall — if 
ever — come,  then  and  not  till  then,  shall  she  also  fall,  slain  with 
them  that  go  down  to  the  pit.” 

Connected  akso  with  Old  Pine  Street  Church  was  Col.  George 
Latimer,  a hero  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
IMiiladelphia  ; and  General  John  Steele,  ^xirsonal  aide-de-camp  to 
Washington  in  New  Jersey,  having  charge  of  Mrs.  Washington 
at  Morristown  ; he  was  also  field  officer  at  Yorktown. 

There  was  Colonel  Linnard,  also  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  in  the  War  of  1812,  Quartermaster  General  of  the  United 
States  Armies.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  long  attended  the  Church 
and  his  mother  was  one  of  the  mo.st  prominent  women  identified 
with  it. 

h'or  a few  moments  let  ns  wander  througli  a mo.st  interesting 
and  historic  churchyard.  Here  are  buried  some  fifty  Revolution- 
ary .soldiers. 
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Among  the  illustrious  i)atriots  are  Dr.  John  Kwiug,  Provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  forty  years  pastor  of 
the  hirst  Presbyterian  Church;  Whlliain  C.  Houston,  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  from  New  Jersey;  Lieutenant  John 
l.inton,  who  served  in  the  same  company  of  the  First  Virginia 
Dragoons  as  did  President  Madison.  Here  are  buried  Colonel 
William  Rush,  Custodian  of  the  State  House,  and  our  first  native 
sculptor ; Colonel  Thomas  Robinson,  wounded  three  diflferent 
times,  and  had  four  horses  shot  from  under  him.  Colonel  William 
Linnard,  Treasurer  of  the  Church,  and  in  charge  of  the  First 
Artillery ; he  was  the  first  to  open  fire  on  the  Hessians,  with  his 
cannon  at  the  month  of  the  Wissahickon,  as  they  marched  to  the 
Battle  of  Germantown. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  churchyard  is  the  last  resting  place 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Nelson,  aged  98,  a playmate  of  King  George  IV. 
She  had  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  Powder  Magazine  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

Two  members  of  the  original  First  City  Troop  of  Revolu- 
tionary days  are  buried  in  the  Caldwell  vaults.  There  are  Major 
David  Lenox,  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  of  the  first  Bank  of  the 
United  States;  Captain  Charles  Ross  of  the  City  Troop  in  the 
War  of  1812.  At  the  junction  of  the  east  and  south  brick  walks, 
is  a marble  tombstone  of  great  interest,  that  of  William  Hurrie 
( Hurry),  the  bellman,  or  janitor,  of  the  State  House;  the  inscrip- 
tion is  quite  legible.  The  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  D.A.R.  has 
placed  a bronze  tablet  just  back  of  the  marble  one,  reading — 
“William  Hurrie  (Hurry) — 1721-1781 — , who  rang  the  bell  pro- 
claiming the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4,  1776.” 

There  had  always  been  some  doubt  as  to  just  where  this  old 
bell-ringer  was  buried,  but  one  day  in  doing  some  grading  in  the 
burial  grounds,  by  accident  a tombstone  was  uncovered,  face 
down.  When  cleaned,  one  read,  as  you  can  now, — “In  Memory  of 
William  Hurrie,  who  departed  this  life  October  22,  1781,  Aged 
60  years  and  2 months.” 

This  bellman’s  contribution  to  Colonial  history  is  told  in  a 
pleasing  little  story  from  Rhoades’  “Story  of  Philadelphia”,  as 
follows : “Early  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776, 
there  might  have  been  seen  an  old  man,  dressed  in  a Continental 
suit,  crossing  the  State  House  yard,  Philadelphia.  This  man,  who 
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was  the  janitor  of  the  State  House,  was  on  his  way  to  ring  the 
bell  which  convened  the  Continental  Congress.  By  his  side  was 
a little  curley-haired,  blue-eyed  boy,  who  listened  very  carefully 
to  the  earnest  words  of  his  companion. 

“The  boy,  stationed  at  the  door  below,  with  instructions  to 
signal  the  bellman  to  ring,  if  the  Declaration  was  passed.  The 
hours  rolled  by,  the  crowd  became  impatient,  and  as  the  shadows 
of  the  State  House  lengthened,  the  grey-haired  veteran  sighed 
and  said,  ‘They’ll  never  do  it.’  Finally  the  door  of  the  hall 
opened,  and  the  sergeant-at-arms  stepped  out  and  whispered  to 
the  boy,  who  nodding  assent,  bounded  up  the  steps  two  at  a time, 
and  to  the  bellman  in  the  tower  shouted  the  message — They’ve 
signed  it ! — signed  it ! ! — Ring ! Ring  ! ! Ring  ! ! ! Thrilled  with 
emotion,  the  old  man  seized  the  iron  tongue  of  the  bell  and  hurled 
it  back  and  forth  a hundred  times,  his  long  queue  keeping  time 
with  its  motion.  Brave  men  listened  gladly,  for  it  rang  out  the 
heartless  and  hopeless,  and  rang  in  the  promise  of  a helpful  and 
hopeful  future.” 

When  reading  this  story.  1 let  my  imagination  run  riot  and 
thought  of  another  story  which  might  be  written  of  an  imaginative 
conversation  between  the  Liberty  Bell,  with  its  Bible  quotation 
“l^roclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof”,  and  the  eight  bells  from  Christ  Church,  which  had  called 
the  faithful  to  worship  in  those  troubled  days,  as  together  they 
were  taken  secretly  to  Allentown  in  1777,  for  safekeeping  from 
the  British. 

I think  it  only  fair,  however,  to  tell  you  that  this  beautiful 
story  is  not  history,  but  a bit  of  imaginative  fiction,  written  by 
George  I.ippard,  the  sensational  Philadelphia  novelist,  who 
flourished  a century  ago. 

What  justification  there  is  for  the  assertion  about  William 
Hurry  is  not  now  quite  clear,  as  the  records  of  the  old  State 
House  show  that  from  1759  to  September,  1776,  Andrew  McNair 
was  the  caretaker,  and  bell  ringer  of  the  historic  building.  Indeed, 
the  records  available  do  not  mention  Hurry  at  all,  but  1 believe 
he  must  have  been  in  charge  of  the  building  at  one  time,  or  the 
legend  never  would  have  gained  currency. 

Old  Pine  Street  Church  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Duf- 
field,  was  [)erhaps  the  most  patriotic  church  in  Philadelphia  at 
that  time,  and  had  great  influence  upon  the  social  and  political 
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lives  of  its  communicants.  While  its  members  were  God-fearing 
men.  they  did  not  hesitate  to  fight  for  freedom.  Sixty-seven  of 
the  one  hundred  and  ten  signers  of  the  ])etition  for  Rev.  George 
Duffield  to  serve  them  as  Pastor,  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  A copy  of  this  petition  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  church. 

Nor  did  they  hesitate  “the  trumpet  call  to  obey”  when  their 
right  to  worship  in  their  own  church  was  challenged  by  the  First 
Presl)yterian  Church,  due  to  some  money  dispute,  as  the  follow- 
ing story  will  show. 

It  was  on  a September  morning  when  the  Pine  Street  Con- 
gregation assembled  in  front  of  their  church.  By  order  of  the 
First  Church  the  front  doors  of  the  Pine  Street  Church  were 
locked  and  so  they  could  not  occupy  their  pews,  nor  could  Dr. 
Duffield  fill  his  pulpit.  The  fighting  Scotch-Irish  blood  coursed 
more  rapidly  through  the  veins  of  the  members  by  this  action 
of  the  Mother  Church.  It  would  have  been  a grievous  sin  to 
desecrate  the  Sabbath  by  breaking  the  locks  of  the  front  doors, 
but  not  so  if  one  could  enter  the  church  through  a back  window, 
close  to  the  ground,  and  thus  open  the  doors  from  the  inside;  and 
this  is  just  what  was  done.  In  triumph  Dr.  Duffield  took  his  place 
in  the  pulpit  and  the  congregation  their  places  in  the  pews,  prov- 
ing that  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law.  if  you  get  there  first. 

The  service,  however,  had  no  more  than  started  when  the 
King’s  messenger  arrived,  pushing  his  way  up  the  middle  aisle. 
Assuming  a position  of  importance  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  he 
ordered  the  congregation  to  disperse.  Not  being  obeyed,  he 
started  reading  the  King’s  law  known  as  the  “Riot  Act”.  Robert 
Knox,  a man  of  God  and  muscle,  and  afterwards  a Colonel  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  (having  organized  a regiment  of  four 
companies,  which  was  known  as  Colonel  Knox’s  Own),  ad- 
dressed the  King’s  officer  and  cried  out  to  him. — “Quit  that. 
Jimmie  Bryant”.  He.  however,  continued  reading  the  law,  and 
again  Knox  called  to  him — “Don’t  come  here  to  disturb  the  people 
in  their  worship  of  God.”  Knox,  as  I stated,  was  a tall  and 
powerful  man,  and  his  Christian  manners  not  having  succeeded, 
he  grabbed  the  King’s  officer  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the 
seat  of  his  pants,  and  in  this  undignified  position  lifted  him 
bodily  over  his  head  and  marched  the  length  of  the  church,  eject- 
ing him  out  into  Pine  Street,  saying  to  him. — “There,  take  that, 
and  be  gone,  and  disturb  no  more  the  worship  of  God.”  The  ac- 
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count  does  not  state  whether  he  was  tossed  over  the  chains  which 
were  used  to  stop  traffic  on  the  street  during  Sabbath  service. 

The  church,  however,  in  spite  of  these  disturbances,  was  al- 
ways considered  and  revered  as  a very  sacred  place. 

The  conduct  of  children  was  a grave  matter,  and  parents 
were  told  to  admonish  their  children  to  show  respect  and  reverence 
at  all  times  of  public  worship. 

Not  only  children  gave  concern,  but  women  likewise.  A 
certain  woman  was  called  to  account  for  her  “indecent  conduct 
during  public  worship,”  with  the  result  that  notice  was  served 
on  her,  agreeable  to  power  given  them  by  the  Book  of  Discipline. 
The  reason  for  this  requisition  is,  said  the  notice,  “that  common 
fame  accuses  you  of  being  a notorious  scold,  of  ungovernable  tem- 
per, of  indecent  language,  particularly  to  your  husband,  whose 
life  is  hardly  to  be  considered  safe  in  your  hands.  (3n  this  subject 
you  know  what  the  truth  is,  and  we  earnestly  exhort  you  to  repent 
and  reform  lest  you  should  come  to  a shameful  death  and  a woeful 
eternity.  We  know  there  is  mercy  with  God  for  the  Chief  of  Sin- 
ners; and  to  that  mercy  we  prayfully  commend  your  soul,  that  it 
may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Our  desire  is  that 
your  future  conduct  may  not  require  us  ])ublicly  to  excommunicate 
you,  hut  that  by  manifest  repentence  you  may  be  restored  to  the 
fellowship  of  God’s  people.” 

To  have  music  in  the  church  was  a much  discussed  question 
over  a period  of  time.  Once  there  was  a meeting  l)etween  the 
Trustees  and  the  Session  to  consider  a request  to  hold  a concert, 
and  after  much  solemn  deliberation  it  was  decided  that  no  concert 
should  he  held  in  the  church  where  musical  instruments  were  in- 
volved. However,  years  later,  (1898)  a pipe  organ  was  eventually 
installed,  and  the  first  organist  was  the  accomplished  musician 
and  composer,  Louis  H.  Redner,  who  (in  1867)  wrote  the  music 
to  Phili])s  Brooks’  immortal  Christmas  Hymn,  “O,  Little  Town  of 
Bethlehem” ; 

O,  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem 
Mow  still  we  see  thee  lie, 

Above  thy  deep  and  dreamless  sleep 
The  silent  stars  go  by. 

Yet  in  thy  dark  streets  shineth 
The  Everlasting  light  ; 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  all  the  years 
Are  met  in  Thee  tonight. 

These  happenings  give  us  some  idea  of  the  activities  of  this 
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Church  in  Colonial  Days.  No  one  can  claim  it  was  passive  in 
any  respect. 

Now  from  this  virile  Church,  its  third  pastor,  Rev.  Philip 
Milledoler,  a graduate  of  Columbia  College,  at  nineteen,  enters 
into  our  story  of  Pine  Street  Church  and  Frankford  Gun  Powder 
in  Colonial  Days.  He  was  more  of  the  spiritual  type;  he  did  not 
mix  his  religion  with  politics  in  such  large  doses,  as  did  the  Rev. 
Duf¥ield.  He  was  not  of  the  Scotch-1  rish  temperament;  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters  and  not  ejection  through  the  front  door,  was 
more  after  his  kindly  spirit,  as  the  following  resolution,  a part  of 
his  temperate  teaching,  indicated : 

“Resolved,  that  a Committee  of  three  members  be 
appointed  to  consider  and  devise  the  best  mode 
of  settling  disputes  relative  to  temporal  concerns 
between  members  of  the  Congregation  and  others, 
by  Arbitration,  and  that  they  report  at  a subsequent 
meeting.” 

He  applied  himself  so  vigorously  to  his  church  work,  espe- 
cially among  the  young,  that  his  efiforts  resulted  in  a physical 
breakdown,  more  particularly  causing  a “swimming  of  the  head.” 
He  was  ordered  by  his  doctor  to  leave  his  pulpit  for  a duration 
and  to  seek  rest  in  some  pleasant  spot,  where  peace  and  quiet 
prevailed,  along  passive  waters,  pastures  green  and  wooded  si- 
lence; so  he  cast  his  eye  towards  Frankford,  and  he  chose  well. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  poet  and  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Freeman,  had  the  same  desire  for  “the  quiet  and  beautiful 
scenery”,  and  some  years  later  (1858)  inspired  by  his  visit  to 
Colonial  “Chalkley  Hall”  on  the  banks  of  the  Frankford  Creek 
at  Frankford,  wrote; 

“How  bland  and  sweet  the  greetings  of  this  breeze 
To  him  who  flees 

From  crowded  street  and  red  walls  weary  gleam, 

Till  far  behind  him,  like  a hideous  dream 
The  close  dark  city  lies ; 

And  hence  this  scene,  in  sunset  glory  warm. 

Its  woods  around. 

And  still  stream,  winding  on  in  light  and  shade 
Its  soft  green  meadows  and  its  upland  glade — 

To  me  is  holy  ground.” 

The  well-known  and  prominent  Dr.  Enoch  Edwards,  also 
subscribed  to  the  fact  of  Erankford  being  a desirable  and  healthy 
village.  I now  read  from  the  Poreupine’s  Gazette  of  September 
18,  1797: 
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“For  Sale  by  Auction,  at  Frankforcl,  on  Monday  the  25th  inst.  Six- 
teen lots  of  ground  of  different  sizes.  On  several  streets  of  that  thriving, 
healthy  and  agreeabe  village.  They  are  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  Frank- 
ford,  in  front  of  the  Jolly  Post  Tavern,  and  command  a most  beautiful  view 
of  the  adjacent  country.  New  streets  are  now  to  be  opened  there  by  the 
subscriber,  and  that  part  of  the  town  must  afford  both  for  private  retire- 
ment and  public  business  a very  desirable  situation.  Some  of  the  lots  are 
particularly  well  situated  for  building  on,  and  others  for  pasture.  The  sale 
will  be  held  at  the  Jolly  Post,  and  begin  at  3 o’clock.  Enoch  Edwards. 

N.B.  If  weather  should  be  verv  bad,  the  sale  will  be  held  on  the  ne.xt  fair 
day.” 


Captain  Stephen  Decatur  w'orshipped  at  Old  Pine  Street 
Church  and  had  property  in  Frank  ford,  along-  Frank  ford  Creek, 
consisting  of  Powder  Mills  and  other  manufacturing  buildings, 
together  with  cottages  and  his  own  colonial  residence  “Millsdale”, 
(photo  which  is  here).  He  ofifered  an  attractive  cottage  to  Rev. 
Milledoler,  along  the  winding  waters  of  Frankford  Creek,  sur- 
rounded hy  lush  meadows  and  quiet  woods,  and  because  Rev. 
Milledoler  accepted  and  came  to  Frankford  from  “the  crowded 
streets  and  red  walls”  to  carry  out  the  advice  of  his  doctor,  brings 
our  story  to  Frankford  Gun  Powder,  as  it  related  to  Old  Pine 
Street  Church.  Let  the  Rev.  Milledoler  introduce  this  part  of  my 
story  to  you  as  he  tells  his  thrilling  experience.  I read  from  his 
letter : 

“1  had  taken  a house  for  the  summer  near  Frankford,  opposite  the 
mansion  of  Captain  Decatur,  father  of  the  late  Commodore,  who  with  his 
family,  had  been  connected  with  my  church.  Riding  out  with  him  one  dewy 
morning,  we  entered  a field  and  gathered  mushrooms.  In  rising  from  a 
stooping  position,  I was  so  affected  as  to  believe  I should  not  reach  home 
alive,  and  was  under  medical  treatment  a week  or  ten  days.  On  recovering 
some  strength,  I took  a fishing  rod  and  was  fishing  on  the  Cajitain’s  pre- 
mises a few  feet  only  from  one  of  the  powder  mills  then  in  operation. 

“The  Captain  coming  out  of  his  house  which  was  about  a hundred 
yards  from  the  mill,  beckoned  me  to  come  to  him.  I did  so,  and  we  had 
not  yet  entered  the  house  when  the  mill  was  bk)wn  up.  The  e.xplosion  was 
such  as  to  break  windows  at  a great  distance,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Its  effect  upon  myself  resembled  the  blow  of  a strong  man  upon  my  breast. 
A high  wind  blowing  from  us  toward  the  mill  probalily  lightened  the  effect 
of  the  explosion,  and  may  have  saved  us  from  being  injured  by  the  scattered 
materials  of  the  building.” 

Oil  October  1803.  Dr.  John  Rtiaii  in  Frankford  (for  whom 
l\uan  .Street  is  named)  advised  Dr.  Milledoler  to  “seek  the  advice 
of  my  excellent  friend.  Dr.  Henjamin  Ru.sh,“  which  he  did.  and 
on  November  11,  1803,  Dr.  Rush  advi.ses  that  the  illness  was  in- 
duced ^‘hy  too  much  labor  and  fatigue  in  di.scharging  the  sacred 
duties  of  yotir  jirofession,”  and  further  to  decline  “your  present 
charge  for  a .season.”  Dr.  Milledoler  having  .stirvived  his  gun 
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powder  experience  was  finally  restored  to  health,  and  in  1805, 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  could  have  been  Provost  of  that 
institution,  as  a successor  of  Dr.  John  hawing.  He  served  for 
sixteen  years  as  President  of  Rutgers  College. 

This  explosion  of  gnn  powder,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Milledoler. 
was  only  one  of  many  such  explosions.  In  jiossession  of  the 
Frankford  Historical  Society,  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Frankford 
X'ohmteer  Fire  Company  (No.  2 organized  February  1803), 
records  the  following  letter  from  Captain  Decatur: 

“Millsdale,  April  2,  1805.  1 feel  myself  particularly  indebted  to  the 
President  and  company  of  Fire  Engine  No.  2,  for  the  very  friendly  exertion 
and  timely  assistance  rendered  me  in  subduing  the  unfortunate  and  repeated 
fires  that  my  mills,  etc.,  have  experienced,  and  beg  through  you,  to  present 
the  members  when  convened  with  my  warmest  acknowledgment  and  highest 
regards  for  their  promptitude,  activity,  etc.  which  they  have  on  every 
occasion  so  evidently  displayed.  Yours  with  esteem. 

Stephen  Decatur.” 

The  minutes  of  the  Frankford  Fire  Company  (1793)  or 
the  Washington  Fire  Company,  dated  January  1,  1793,  also 
record  that  Captain  Decatur  was  a member,  and  once  was  billed 
for  one  dollar  “for  a horse  to  draw  the  fire  engine  to  Captain 
Decatur’s  on  a late  alarm  of  fire.”  It  was  on  June  12.  1806,  that 
the  mill  was  destroyed  by  explosion.  Here  on  exhibit  is  the  orig- 
inal fire  horn  of  the  Washington  (Frankford)  Fire  Company, 
1793,  and  one,  and  the  only  one,  of  100  copies  of  the  Articles  of 
Frankford  Fire  Company,  instituted  in  the  year  1793. 

Captain  Decatur  sold  Frankford  gun  powder  abroad  as  well 
as  in  this  country.  I read  to  you  from  The  Aurora  and  Gen- 
eral Advertiser,  published  by  Duane,  successor  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  Bache,  in  Franklin  Court,  Market  Street,  Friday.  July 
23,  1802: 

“.\merican  Gun  Powder 

For  Sale  by  the  subscribers,  cannon,  musket  and  rifle,  glazed  and  com- 
mon of  first,  second  and  third  proof,  warranted  equal  if  not  superior  to 
any  manufactured  in  America,  by  the  ton,  hundred  or  qr.  cask,  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms,  for  cash  or  the  usual  credit.  Orders  from  the  continent 
particularly  attended  to,  at  No.  199  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia  or 
at  their  factory  near  Frankford.  Lane  & Decatur  July  17th.” 

Captain  Decatur  died  at  “Millsdale”  his  Frankford  home,  on 
the  14th  day  of  November,  1808.  As  a boy  I played  within  the 
shadows  of  “Millsdale”;  rowed,  fished  and  went  in  swimming  in 
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Frankforcl  Creek.  We  knew,  as  boys,  in  those  days,  that  “Hills- 
dale” with  its  many  shade  trees,  sweeping  lawn  and  wistaria 
covered  porches,  was  once  the  home  of  the  famous  Captain 
Decatur,  and  of  his  famous  son,  the  great  Commodore  Stephen 
Decatur,  the  author  of — “Our  Country ! In  her  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  may  she  always  he  in  the  right ; but  our  Country, 
right  or  wrong.” 

What  a gathering  of  Frank fordians  there  must  have  been 
on  that  December  day  when  T.  B.  Freeman,  Auctioneer,  sold  for 


HOME  OF  COMMODORE  STEPHEN  DECATUR 
Powder  Mill  Lane,  Friijikford 


Ann  Decatur,  Francis  Gurney  and  Stephen  Decatur,  the  effects 
of  the  deceased  Captain  Decatur.  It  may  he  of  interest  to  you,  as 
it  is  to  me,  to  know  just  what  was  sold,  so  I will  read  from  the 
Aurora  of  December  19,  1808. 

“For  Sale 
at 

Public  Auction 

This  day,  the  19th  inst.  at  10  o’clock  A.M.  At  the  late  dwelling  house 
of  Captain  Stephen  Decatur,  near  h'rankford,  all  the  i)ersonal  estate,  con- 
sisting of  Household  and  Kitchen  I'urniture,  Team  Horses  and  Harness 
complete;  Chair  and  Saddle  Horses;  large  fpiantity  of  Hay,  Straw,  Indian 
Corn,  Wheat  in  the  ground ; one  heavy  five-horsc  wagon ; Cart  Riding 
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Chair  and  Harness;  Sleigh;  Plows  and  Harrows;  a Dutch  Fan;  a (|uantity 
of  Potatoes;  one  new  Fire  Engine,  Buckets  and  Hose,  in  good  order. 

Also  a quantity  of  Lumber  and  Heart  and  other  Scantling.  White  Ihne 
Boards  and  Shingling  Lath. 

Likewise, 

Five  Hundred  Kegs  of  Musket  and  Rifle  Gun  Powder,  Ninety  Bushels 
Marine  Salt;  Three  Hogsheads  Brimstone;  a quantity  of  Salt  Petre,  to- 
gether with  sundry  other  articles  too  tedious  to  enumerate. 

Conditions  to  be  made  known  at  the  time  of  sale  by 

Ann  Decatur,  Exec’t. 

Francis  Gurney  \ p .• 

Stephen  Decatur  t 

N.B.  If  the  day  prooves  wet,  the  sale  will  he  on  the  next  fair  day. 

T.  B.  Freeman,  Auctioneer 

Millsdale,  December  19,  1808.” 

This  sale  of  personal  belongings  gives  ns  some  idea  of  how 
a gentleman  in  Captain  Decatur’s  time  and  jxjsition  lived.  I also 
often  wondered  just  what  was  the  extent  of  the  buildings,  on 
both  sides  of  Frank  ford  Creek,  which  belonged  to  Captain 
Decatur.  My  curiosity  was  satisfied  and  my  knowledge  increased, 
when  there  came  into  my  possession  another  old  paper  The  Na- 
tional Gazette  and  Literary  Register,  of  Thursday,  April  10,  1823; 
and  now  I read  from  this  paper: 

“The  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  his  establishment  situated  in  Philadel- 
delphia  County,  formerly  owned  by  Captain  Stephen  Decatur,  on  the  Frank- 
ford  Creek,  a quarter  mile  above  the  village  of  Frankford,  and  five  miles 
from  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

“It  consists  of  a stone  Grist  Mill  40  by  45  feet,  suitable  for  merchant 
or  country  work,  with  two  pair  of  five  feet  French  burr  stones  of  the  best 
quality,  capable  of  grinding  300  barrels  of  flour  in  a week ; there  is  a corn 
kiln  attached  to  the  mill ; also  a Saw  Mill,  adapted  for  sawing  timber  60 
feet  long.  A Bleaching  Mill ; a small  Saw  Mill  for  sawing  mahogany,  etc. 
A Rolling  Mill  for  rolling  brass  and  copper.  A Turning  Mill  for  turning 
any  kind  of  wood  or  metal  for  factories. 

“These  six  Mills  are  all  in  good  order,  with  new  water  wheels,  etc. 
and  are  under  14  feet  head  and  fall  of  water.  This  property  has  many 
advantages  worth  the  attention  of  manufacturers.  There  are  four  stone 
Dwelling-houses  calculated  to  accommodate  eight  families ; also  six  frame 
dwelling  houses,  all  with  water  at  their  doors.  Also  the  Mansion  House 
occupied  by  the  subscriber. 

Also 

“A  Cooper’s  Shop  built  of  stone,  a Blacksmith’s  Shop  and  Shed  at- 
tached ; also  four  Barns,  with  Stables,  two  of  which  are  of  stone ; a Carriage 
House,  shed  for  cattle,  etc. ; a Stone  House  with  good  water ; a Smoke 
House ; a good  Orchard  and  Garden,  with  a variety  of  fruit  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest.  The  property  contains  about  37  acres,  all  in  good  state 
of  cultivation  and  under  good  fence.  Terms  will  be  made  accommodating. 
Persons  disposed  to  purchase  are  invited  to  view  the  property.  Further 
information  may  be  had  on  application  to 

Charles  F.  Logan.” 

Frankford  Creek,  the  clear,  beautiful  tide-water  stream  as  it 
was  then,  with  its  head-waters  in  Germantown,  was  a course  of  no 
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mean  extent.  Before  E.  1.  dnPont  settled  on  the  Brandywine,  he 
tried  to  buy  the  existing  powder  mills  along  its  banks. 

Much  of  the  gunpowder  used  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  manufactured  in  several  mills  along  the  creek.  Oswald  Eve’s 
mill  was  perhaps  the  largest  and  best  known.  He  manufactured 
powder  as  early  as  1776.  He  came  from  the  South  to  Philadel- 
phia. Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  the  story  goes,  was  engaged  to  his 
beautiful  daughter,  Sally.  However,  she  died  before  their  love 
was  consummated  in  marriage. 

Elizabeth  Drinker,  who  knew  Oswald  Eve  (and  her  country 
home  was  close  to  Frankford  Creek,  in  Frankford)  records  in 
her  “Journal”,  under  date  of  October  23,  1777 : 

“This  day  will  be  remembered  by  many.  Ye  2500  Hessians  who  crossed 
ye  River  the  day  before  yesterday,  were  last  night  driven  back  two  or  three 
times,  in  endeavoring  to  storm  ye  fort  at  Red  Bank ; 200  were  slain  and 
great  numbers  wounded.  Ye  firing  this  morning  seemed  to  be  incessant 
from  ye  Battery,  the  ‘Gondalows’  and  ye  ‘Augusta’  man-of-war  of  64  guns. 
She  took  fire  and  after  burning  near  2 hours,  blew  up.  Ye  loss  of  this  fine 
vessel  is  accounted  for  in  different  ways.  Some  say  she  took  fire  by  acci- 
dent; others  that  is  was  occasioned  by  red  hot  bullets  from  Mud-Island 
Battery.  Another  English  vessel,  somewhat  smaller,  it  is  said  is  also  burnt. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  very  much  affected  by  ye  present 
situation  and  appearance  of  things,  while  those  on  ye  otherside  of  ye  ques- 
tion, are  flushed  and  in  spirits.  Count  Donop  is  said  to  be  among  ye  slain. 
It  was  between  11  and  12  near  noon  when  ye  ‘Augusta’  blew  up — many  were 
not  sensible  of  any  shock,  others  were.  It  was  very  plain  to  those  who 
were  at  meeting,  as  this  is  the  fifth  day,  and  appeared  to  some  like  an  earth- 
quake. Oswald  Eve  and  Chalkley  James  went  to  ye  top  of  our  house  this 
morning  with  spyglass,  but  could  discern  nothing  but  smoke. 

“Ye  Hessians  and  other  of  ye  British  Troops  are  encami)ed  in  ye  Jer- 
seys this  night;  we  could  see  their  fires  for  a considerable  distance  along  ye 
shores.’’ 

After  the  P)attle  of  Breed’s  Hill,  or  Bunker  Hill,  in  Boston, 
(General  Washington  was  alarmed  that  there  were  but  32  barrels 
of  gunpowder  available  in  Massachusetts:  so  Massachusetts  de- 
cided to  get  busy  and  set  up  a powder  mill  of  its  own  at  Andover. 
The  be.st  and  greatest  quantity  of  gunj)owder  was  being  made 
along  the  Frankford  Creek,  and  thither  rode  Paul  Revere,  by 
re(iue.st,  to  learn  the  art  and  secret  of  gun|X)wdcr  manufacture, 
and  the  design  of  the  buildings.  So  along  came  I’aul,  a “Son  of 
Liberty”  on  bis  Narragansett  breed  of  ])acing  horse,  which  horses 
averagecl  only  13j/2  hands,  but  were  sturdy  and  tough.  This  was 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  he  passed  through  h'rankford  as  a 
messenger. 

lie  rejwrted  to  other  “Sons  of  Tdherty”,  and  members  of 
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the  iMassachusetts  delegation  then  in  Philadelphia.  Influential 
Robert  Morris  arranged  with  Oswald  hwe  for  a visit  by  Paul 
Revere  to  Kve’s  Mills.  Reluctantly  hw’e  accpiiesced  to  the  request, 
hilt  hustled  Revere  through  so  rapidly  that  little  time  was  accorded 
for  questioning  or  taking  any  lueasureinents  or  notes.  Hut  Paul 
Revere, — he  of  the  “midnight  ride”  fame, — the  silversmith ; the 
maker  of  fine  drawn  gold  wire  for  dental  use ; the  first  to  make 
rolled  copper  sheets  in  this  country  for  ship  bottoms,  etc.;  the 
caster  of  bells  which  were  hung  in  church  steeples  all  over  the 
Colonies ; the  caster  of  bronze  appliances  for  ships ; was  able, 
however,  to  learn  enough  to  start  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
in  Massachusetts,  Sam  Adams  by  hook  or  crook,  having  obtained 
and  forwarded  to  Paul  after  his  visit,  the  plans  of  the  mills. 

Now,  this  same  Oswald  Eve  who  tried  to  see  from  the  roof  of 
Elizabeth  Drinker’s  town  house,  of  what  destruction  gunpowder 
was  capable,  and  who  was  jealous  and  not  patriotic  enough  to 
give  Paul  Revere  trade  secrets;  he  who  enjoyed  from  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  a trade  agreement,  as  of  January  1776,  in  which 
he  agreed  to  supply  gunpowder  to  the  Congress  at  eight  dollars 
per  hundredweight,  Congress  supplying  the  nitre ; was  tried  for 
high  treason  and  found  guilty,  on  July  6,  1778,  two  years  and 
two  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

On  November  22,  1775,  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
granted  to  Edward  Stiles,  whose  country  home  was  Port  Royal  in 
Erankford,  not  far  from  Erankford  Creek,  permission  to  send 
provisions  to  Bermuda,  in  exchange  for  salt  petre  and  sulphur, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Gun  Powder. 

Because  he  was  guilty  of  High  Treason,  and  escaped  to  the 
enemy,  Oswald  Eve’s  real  and  personal  estate  was  confiscated  by 
the  Commonwealth,  as  the  following  extract  from  a Brief  of  Title 
indicates. 

Oswald  Eve’s  piece  of  ground  in  Erankford  came  to  him 
through  Letters  Patent  of  William  Penn  to  Robert  Adams,  in 
1684,  for  ground  along  Taoconinck  Creek  or  Erankford  Creek. 
(495  acres.) 

Joseph  Knight  bought  at  sherifif’s  sale.  202  acres,  135  perches 
of  this  Patent,  belonging  to  Joseph  and  Israel  Jenkins,  in  1773. 

After  Oswald  Eve  had  been  tried  and  found  guilty  of  High 
Treason  in  1781,  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  sold  to 
John  Eve  this  piece  of  ground  of  said  202  acres,  135  perches.  The 
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University  of  Pennsylvania  profited  by  the  sale  of  property  of 
the  traitor  Eve  as  you  will  see. 

This  Deed  recites : 

“Whereas  our  supreme  Executive  Council  by  virtue  of  certain  powers 
and  authorities  vested  in  them  by  an  act  of  our  General  Assembly  enacted 
on  the  sixth  day  of  March  1778  entitled  an  Act  for  the  Attainder  of  Divers 
Traitors,  if  they  render  not  themselves  by  a certain  day  and  for  vesting 
their  estates  in  this  commonwealth  and  for  more  effectually  discovering  the 
same.  And  for  ascertaining  and  satisfying  the  lawful  debts  and  claims 
thereupon  by  their  Proclamation  under  our  seals  bearing  date  the  twenty 
first  day  of  1778  did  strictly  charge  and  require  (amongst  others)  Oswald 
Eve,  then  late  of  the  Northern  Liberties  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  Mer- 
chant and  Gunpowdermaker  who  then  adhered  to  and  knowingly  and  wit- 
tingly aided  and  assisted  the  enemies  of  us  and  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  having  joined  their  armies  at  Philadelphia  in  the  county  of 
Philadelphia,  within  our  state  to  render  himself  to  some  or  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  one  of  the 
Counties  within  our  state  on  or  before  Monday  the  sixth  day  of  July  then 
next  ensuing.  And  also  abide  his  legal  trial  for  such  his  treasons  on  pain 
that  he  the  said  Oswald  Eve  not  rendering  himself  as  aforesaid  and  abiding 
the  trial  aforesaid  should  from  and  after  the  said  si.xth  day  of  July  then 
next  stand  and  be  attainted  of  high  treason  to  all  intents  and  purposes  and 
should  suffer  such  pains  and  penalties  and  undergo  all  such  forfeitures  as 
persons  attainted  of  high  treason  ought  to  do.  And  whereas  the  said  Oswald 
Eve  did  not  render  himself  as  aforesaid  nor  abide  the  trial  aforesaid  and 
therefore  pursuant  to  the  said  recited  act  of  our  General  Assembly  and 
l)roclamation  of  our  Council  aforesaid  from  the  sixth  day  of  July  aforesaid 
stands  and  is  attainted  of  High  Treason  to  all  intents  and  purposes  and 
all  the  estate  Real  and  personal  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever  of  him  the 
said  Oswald  Eve  within  our  state  stands  and  is  forfeited  to  our  use.  And 
whereas  the  said  Oswald  Eve  at  the  time  of  his  joining  our  enemies  and  at 
the  time  of  his  attainder  of  High  Treason  as  aforesaid  was  seized  in  his 
demesne  as  of  fee  (inter  alia)  of  and  in  a certain  messuage  or  tenement 
Powder  Mill  and  Plantation  or  two  tracts  of  land  thereunto  belonging 
on  Frankford  Creek  in  the  Township  of  Oxford  in  the  same  county,  and 
Whereas  our  Agents  for  the  sale  of  forfeited  estates  for  the  said  County 
of  Philadelphia  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  above  recited  Act  of  As- 
sembly and  of  one  other  act  of  Assembly  enacted  on  the  twenty-ninth  day 

of  April  1779  by  a Supplement  to  the  above  recited  act  exposed  the  mes- 
suage or  tenement  Powder  Mill  and  Plantation  or  two  tracts  of  land  afore^ 
said  with  the  appurtenances  to  Public  Sale  a-t  the  Court  House  in  the 
said  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  August  last  past  (then 
having  previously  given  due  and  legal  notice  of  the  day  and  place,  of  sale 
of  said  premises)  when  John  Eve  of  the  said  city  of  Philadeli)hia  Mariner 
bought  the  same  foj  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  i)ounds  lawful  money 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  being  the  highest  and  best  bidder.  And  whereas  at  the 
time  and  place  of  sale  of  the  said  premises  and  before  the  sale  thereof  it 
was  declared  by  our  said  Agents  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  our  supreme 
executives  council  by  virtue  of  the  powers  and  authorities  vested  in  our 

said  council  and  by  one  other  act  of  General  Assembly  enacted  on  the 

twenty  seventh  day  of  November  1779  entitled  ‘An  Act  to  confirm  the 
estates  and  interest  of  the  College  and  Academy  and  charitable  school  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  to  amend  and  alter  the  charities  thereof  con- 
formable to  the  Revolution.  And  to  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  this 
Commonwealth  and  to  erect  the  same  into  a University.’  That  one  fourth 
|)art  of  the  t)urchase  money  of  the  i)remises  should  he  and  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  he,  she,  or  they  paying  interest  for 
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the  Sciiiie  st  the  rnte  of  six  per  cent  per  miniini  to  be  reclucccl  into  specie  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  dollars  of  the  then  bills  of  credit  of  the  United  States  of 
•‘^nierica  for  one  Spanish  milled  dollar  to  he  charged  on  the  said  premises 
as  a yearly  rent  and  to  arise  and  to  be  chargeable  therefrom  in  good  mer- 
chantable wheat  at  ten  shillings  per  bushel  to  be  delivered  half  yearly  at 
the  public  market  place  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  or  the  current  price  of 
such  wheat  at  the  time  of  payment  in  lawful  money  of  Pennsylvania  at  the 
election  of  the  Trustee  of  the  said  University  and  that  the  purchaser  or 
purchasers  of  the  said  premises  his  her  or  their  heirs  or  assigns  should 
have  the  privilege  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  three  years  and  within 
the_  space  of  ten  years  next  ensuing  such  time  of  sale  of  purchasing  or 
extinguishing  the  same  by  the  sale  of  fifteen  years  purchase  money. 

:Dated  March  21st,  1781 

:Recorded  April  19th,  1781  in 

:Deed  Book  1,  No.  17,  page  431,  etc.” 

(The  above  information  through  the  courtesy  of 
VVm.  Overington,  Historian  of  the  Frankford  His- 
torical Society.) 

Close  by  Frankford  Creek,  where  Lydia  Darragh  gave  impor- 
tant information  of  the  intended  movements  of  General  Howe 
against  Washington’s  Army  at  White  Marsh,  and  within  sight 
of  the  gunpowder  mills,  and  close  to  the  gunpowder  factories, 
there  gathered  on  an  August  day  (29th),  1774,  noted  active  Sons 
of  Liberty  from  Philadelphia.  In  the  gathering  were  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  of  Old  Pine  Street  Church,  Thomas  Mifflin,  Thomas 
McKean.  John  Rutledge.  John  Bayard,  Folsom  Sullivan.  They 
came  to  Frankford  to  meet  John  Adams,  who  was  a faithful  com- 
municant of  Old  Pine  Street  Church,  as  I have  mentioned,  and 
Samuel  Adams,  Thomas  Cushing.  James  Bowdin  and  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  delegates  from  Massachusetts,  on  their  way  to  the 
First  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  on  September  4th. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  acquaint  the  Massachu- 
setts delegates  with  the  attitude  of  those  in  Philadelphia  who  were 
supporting  the  King,  and  who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  a revolu- 
tion. The  Philadelphia  delegates  were  conservative ; the  Mas- 
sachusetts delegates  were  desirous  of  an  immediate  Declaration  of 
Independence,  hence  this  meeting  at  Frankford  for  an  exchange 
of  views  and  the  adoption  of  a policy  favorable  to  all.  This  was 
accomplished,  as  is  evidenced  by  a letter  written  by  John  Adams 
in  1822,  to  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  in  which  he  said  they 
met  with  the  Massachusetts  delegates  at  Frankford  and  had  tea 
in  a private  apartment.  The  Massachusetts  delegates  received 
the  information  and  advice  given  by  the  Philadelphia  delegates, 
and  as  former  President  John  Adams  wrote  of  this  meeting: 
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“This  conversation,  and  the  principles,  facts  and  motives  suggested  in 
it,  have  given  color,  complextion  and  character  to  the  whole  policy  of  the 
United  States  from  that  day  to  this.  Without  it,  Mr.  Washington  would 
never  have  commanded  our  armies;  nor  Mr.  Jefferson  been  the  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence ; nor  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  the  mover 
of  it;  nor  Mr.  Chase  the  mover  of  foreign  connections.  If  I ever  had  cause 
to  repent  of  any  part  of  the  policy,  that  repentence  ever  has  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  unavailing.  I had  forgot  to  say,  nor  had  Mr.  Johnson  ever  been  the 
nominator  of  Washington  for  General.  You  inquire  why  so  young  a man 
as  Mr.  Jefferson  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  for  preparing 
a Declaration  of  Independence?  I answer — It  was  the  Frankford  advice  to 
place  Virginia  at  the  head  of  everything.  Mr.  Richard  Henrj^  Lee  might 
be  gone  to  Virginia  to  his  sick  family,  for  aught  I know,  but  that  was  not 
the  reason  for  Mr.  Jefferson’s  appointment.” 

And  thus,  because  of  Old  Pine  Street  Church,  Frankford 
Gunpowder  making,  explosions,  gathering  mushrooms  and 
fishing  along  Frankford  Creek,  and  “a  swimming  in  the  head”, 
and  because  Frankford  is  my  family’s  home  town,  since  1736,  I 
seek  to  excuse  myself  for  having  tried  your  patience  with  my 
long  story  of  “A  Pine  Street  Church  and  Frankford  Gunpowder 
in  Colonial  Days.” 
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DENARII  OF  TMF  TWELVE  CAESARS 
(Read  before  the  Soeiety,  November  29,  1943) 

By  Richard  T.  Hoober 

'I'he  denarius  of  Rome  was  first  coined  about  the  year  268 
B.C.,  and  from  then  until  330  a.d.  was  the  standard  silver  coin 
oifered  to  the  Roman  public.  Altbo  the  earlier  coins  were  not 
comparable  to  the  Greek  standard  of  art,  they  were  of  j^ood  silver 
content,  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Empire  they  were 
depreciated.  In  spite  of  these  changes  it  lasted  as  a monetary  unit 
nearly  500  years.  The  high  excellence  of  Greek  coins  may  be  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  Greece  had  a difficult  struggle  for  existence 
with  powerful  competitors  on  almost  equal  terms,  while  Rome  was 
all-powerful,  had  no  equals,  and  its  coins  were  the  emissaries  of  a 
politically  predominant  state. 

Under  the  Republic,  the  right  of  minting  ordinary  currency 
was  vested  in  the  people,  namely,  the  consuls,  and  it  remained  for 
Caesar  to  inaugurate  a fundamental  change  in  49  b.c.  when  he 
eliminated  the  constitutional  restriction  of  the  right  of  military 
coinage,  which  had  remained  in  abeyance  so  long  as  the  magistrate, 
who  collected  taxes,  sold  booty,  etc.,  remained  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  When  on  a campaign,  Caesar,  as  were  all  generals,  was 
his  own  master  and  the  people  of  Rome  could  not  be  called  to- 
gether to  register  their  own  decrees.  He  needed  money  to  pay 
his  soldiers,  and  so  took  recourse  in  his  “Imperium”,  defied  all 
precedents  by  striking  a military  coinage  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
and  this  act  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  coinage  of 
the  Empire  rested.  When  the  Imperial  system  was  completely 
organized  by  Augustus,  only  a very  subordinate  function  was 
assigned  to  the  senatorial  mint,  which  formerly  had  been  supreme. 
This  reorganization  saw  the  establishment  of  18  mints  thruout  the 
Empire.  He  also  continued  the  innovation  started  l)y  Julius,  of 
depicting  his  own  portrait  on  his  coins,  altho  this  practice  was 
used  in  Greece  150  years  before,  during  the  reign  of  Flaminus, 
who  crushed  Phillip  of  Macedon.  Julius  also  introduced  gold  as 
a standard  of  value,  which  resulted  in  bimetalism,  and  which  in 
turn  gave  way  at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  to  a quadruple 
standard  of  gold,  silver,  bronze,  and  copper. 

The  denarius  of  Julius  Caesar  has  on  the  obverse  his  lau- 
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reated  head,  a crescent,  letters  P.M.,  and  words  Caesar.  Imp.  The 
crescent  is  syinI)olic  of  his  instituting  the  Jnlian  calendar,  by 
adopting  the  solar  over  Innar  method  of  computing  time,  and  so 
necessitated  the  addition  of  67  days  the  first  year  to  correct  past 
errors.  The  word  Imp.  following  the  name  was  merely  a military 
title,  and  only  under  the  Empire  when  the  people  became  used  to 
sovereignty,  do  we  find  Imperator  used  before  the  name.  His 
portrait  on  his  coins  was  a sign  to  the  world  of  his  de  facto  rule 
of  the  Romans,  which  is  further  indicated  by  the  civil  war  that 
followed  close  upon  his  assassination.  He  was  also  the  first  person 
to  show  a wreath  on  his  head,  under  the  excuse  it  was  to  cover 
his  baldness.  But  both  practices  became  general.  Use  of  heraldic 
devices  on  reverse  also  became  obsolete,  and  under  the  Empire 
the  use  of  deities  and  personifications  grew;  as  Courage,  Justice, 
sketches  of  buildings,  notable  names,  etc.  In  center  is  figure  of 
Victory,  around  it  the  name  L.  Aem — Ilius  Buca,  who  was  chief 
moneyer,  or  head  of  the  mint,  but  all  mention  of  such  office  died 
with  Julius.  Prior  to  36  b.c.  the  moneyer  used  a cap,  fly,  spear, 
or  prow  to  symbolize  his  office.  Later  he  added  his  initials,  then 
his  name.  The  P.M.  on  the  obverse  is  Pontifex  Maximus  ab- 
breviated. 

This  denarius  of  Cains  Octavius  Caepius  Augustus  shows 
laureated  head  of  Augustus  and  words  Caesar  Augusto,  the 
latter  mostly  missing.  There  were  over  250  types  of  denarii  issued 
under  Augustus,  which  may  be  accounted  in  part  for  the  fact  that 
he  is  reputed  to  have  been  a collector  himself.  The  word  Caesar 
was  given  to  him  by  his  foster-father,  Julius,  in  honor  of  his 
services  to  Rome.  Augustus  reduced  the  weight  of  the  monetary 
unit  to  Yz  oz.  and  less,  and  becoming  of  uncertain  value,  it  was 
superceded  by  the  copper  sestertius,  or  “first  bronze.”  The  wreath 
shown  is  symbolic  of  honors  received  from  the  Senate  in  com- 
memoration of  his  victories.  When  he  was  created  Emperor  in 
29  B.C.,  coinage  became  Imperial,  at  which  time  he  added  the  titles 
Tribune  and  P.M.  The  temple  on  the  reverse  is  probably  that 
of  Mars,  and  the  legionary  eagle  is  seated  on  a pole  in  the  chariot. 
The  chariot  and  columns  were  a symbol  of  triumph.  The  letters 
S.P.O.R.  stands  for  Senatus  Populusque  Romanes  and  means 
“the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome.”  By  his  bringing  to  an  end 
the  Sicilian  wars,  all  arches,  statues,  and  triumphal  cars  were  by 
universal  and  enthusiastic  consent  decreed  to  him  by  Senate  and 
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people.  Therefore  this  reverse  may  by  symbol  be  indicative  of  that 
special  victory. 

This  denarius  shows  lanreated  head  of  Tiberius,  and  around 
it  the  words  Ti.  Caesar.  Divi.  Aug.  F.  Augusuts,  and  on  reverse 
seated  figure  of  Livia,  mother  of  Tiberius,  holding  a stafif  and  on 
sides  the  words  Maxim  Pontif.  Tiberius  abstained  from  using 
word  Imperator  as  a prenomen,  using  merely  Ti.  Caesar,  but  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  called  Imperator  in  a military  sense.  When 
he  returned  to  Rome  victorious  he  was  adopted  by  Augustus  and 
took  name  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  and  was  one  of  the  cruelest  rulers. 
IVIost  of  the  great  families  of  Rome  were  ruined  by  his  high  taxes, 
and  he  spent  last  years  of  his  life  on  Capri  amid  vice  and  was 
finally  slain  upon  order  of  Caligula.  This  denarius  is  probably 
the  one  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  when  the  young  Pharisee  tried 
to  trap  Jesus  on  the  (question  of  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  said,  *Ts  it 
lawful  to  pay?”  and  Jesus  answered,  ‘‘Show  me  a denarius,”  and  it 
was  produced  indicating  that  denarii  were  in  daily  use  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  following  quotation,  “Render  unto  Caesar  what  is 
Caesar’s  and  unto  God,  what  is  God’s.”  Divi  Augustus  was  in 
honor  of  the  deified  Augustus,  which  ]iractice  was  quite  common 
among  the  succeeding  Emperors.  After  his  accession,  Tiberius 
assumed  the  Maxim  Pontif  title.  The  figure  of  Livia  symbolizes 
his  high  regard  of  his  mother,  altho  she  was  one  of  the  worst  and 
cruelest  women,  and  from  her  he  acquired  much  of  his  terroristic 
behavior. 

This  is  a rare  denarius  of  Cains  Caligula  and  shows  his  un- 
laureated  head  and  around  it  the  words  C.  Caesar.  Aug.  Germ. 
P.  M.Tr.  Pot.  and  on  reverse  unlaureated  head  of  Claudius  and 
words.  Germanicus.  Caes.  P.  C.  Caes,  Aug.  Germ.  The  name 
Caligula  means  jiuttee  and  this  was  his  much-hated  nickname,  al- 
ways preferring  Cains.  Coins  of  Caligula  do  not  bear  surname  of 
Imperator,  but  it  is  found  on  colonial  coins  of  his  reign.  The 
])rofile  of  him  is  particularly  malignant ; he  was  ever  at  great  pains 
to  cherish  this  horrid  index  of  his  cruel  dis])osition.  He  assumed 
titles  of  Augustus  and  Germanicus  was  family  name.  The  Tr. 
Pot.  .stands  for  Trihunitia  Potestas,  a ])ower  granted  each  year  on 
same  day.  As  there  is  no  numeral  following  it,  it  signifies  the  first 
year  of  his  })Ower  which  was  38  a.d.  Eater  renewals  were  fol- 
lowed by  numerals  11.  111.  etc.,  thus  affording  chronologists  a 
good  index  to  actual  dates  of  many  coins.  The  '1'r.  Pot.  was  the 
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f oundcition,  invioljibility,  jind  sign  of  |X)wcr  which  the  .Enijierors 
never  forgot  to  mention.  The  P.  C.  Caes.  Aug.  Ger.m.  stands  for 
name  Pater  Caii  Caesaris  Germaniens,  who  was  father  of  Caligula. 

1 he  denarius  of  Claudius  shows  lanreated  head  of  Claudius 
and  the  words  Ti.  Caesar  (off  the  coin)  Caesar.  Aug.  P.  M.  Tr. 
Pot.  XI.  Imp.  P.  P.  Cosh,  and  on  reverse  figure  of  Peace  in  form 
of  winged  Victory  walking,  and  lifting  border  of  robe  to  face 
and  holding  in  hand  a caduceus.  Before  her  feet  a serpent  and 
around  the  coin  words,  Augustae  Pci.  Claudius  was  a timid  man 
as  was  shown  by  his  actions  when  Caligula  was  killed  by  hiding 
in  the  palace,  but  the  soldiers  forced  him  to  be  Emperor.  He  was 
a kindly  man,  and  during  his  reign  made  many  concessions  to 
Herod  and  rulers  of  the  East.  The  Ti.  relates  to  his  connection 
with  Tiberius,  and  he  took  the  title  of  Caesar  Aug.  on  his  acces- 
sion. The  P.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him  soon  after,  as  was  the 
title  Imp.  The  XI  after  Tr.  P.  shows  that  this  coin  was  minted 
during  the  year  51  a.d.  The  P.  P.  is  for  Pater  Patricae,  father 
of  the  country,  while  the  Cos.  II  shows  that  it  was  during  his  2nd 
consulship.  The  Goddess  of  Peace  on  reverse  is  to  express  the 
manifold  virtues  of  the  Emperor  and  the  public  happiness  enjoyed 
under  the  government.  In  this  one  image  is  represented  the  sym- 
bols of  Victory,  Peace,  Prudence,  Eelicity,  and  Modesty,  which 
qualities  were  not  all  lacking  in  him,  weak  as  he  was.  He  had 
made  numerous  victorious  campaigns,  had  spent  large  sums  on 
the  docks  at  Ostia  and  other  improvements,  and  was  well  liked  by 
the  slaves,  and  soldiers,  with  whom  he  often  caroused. 

The  coins  of  Nero  shows  his  lanreated  head  and  words,  Imp. 
Nero.  Caesar.  Aug.  P.  P.,  and  on  reverse  figure  of  Salus  holding 
a patera  and  wearing  the  stola.  In  the  epergue  at  bottom  the  word, 
Salus.  Nero  ascended  the  throne  at  age  of  17  in  54  a,  d.  A good 
denarius  of  Nero  is  hard  to  find  as  most  of  them  were  struck  off 
center  and  were  more  oval  than  round,  and  cracked.  It  might  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  devalued  the  currency  and  this  alloy  when 
heated  and  struck,  was  less  malleable.  There  are  not  many  va- 
rieties under  Nero,  and  lettering  is  not  at  all  unusual,  he  merely 
states  his  titles  on  the  obverse,  being  less  cryptic  than  most  of  the 
other  Emperors.  He  stabbed  himself  to  death,  probably  the  loneli- 
est man  in  the  Empire,  after  living  a wicked  life.  However,  the 
reverse  does  need  some  explanation.  The  figure  of  Salus  seated, 
signifies  the  Roman  goddess  of  Health,  the  same  as  Hygiea,  wor- 
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shipped  by  the  Greeks.  She  is  usually  holding  the  patera,  seated 
on  an  ornamental  throne.  She  had  a celebrated  temple  at  Rome 
which  had  been  painted  by  Q.  Fabius.  Her  portrait  on  coins  indi- 
cates that  the  Emperor  was  laboring  under  some  disease ; on 
which  account  sacred  rites  had  been  performed  for  them.  This 
figure  is  common  on  Nero’s  coins,  who  made  frequent  vows  for 
his  health.  He  instituted  “certamina”  which,  after  the  Greek 
fashion,  consisted  of  music,  gymnastics,  and  equestrianism,  to 
which  he  gave  the  apj:>ellation  Neronia.  The  motive  for  this  by 
Nero  was  declared  to  be  the  “safety  and  prolongation  of  his  own 
reign,”  and  he  in  this  contest  bore  off  1st  prize  for  harp-playing, 
as  all  other  competitors  were  adjudged  as  being  unworthy  of  it. 
The  festival  was  repeated  every  5 years.  Tacitus  states  that  for 
his  escape  from  a plot  against  his  life  in  year  of  Rome  818,  he 
erected  a temple  to  Salus.  But  so  little  did  he  care  for  the  health 
of  others,  that  he  made  the  same  conspiracy  against  his  life,  a 
pretext  for  sacrificing  hundreds  to  his  revenge. 

This  is  a very  excellent  denarius  of  Galba,  bearing  his  un- 
laureated  head  and  words.  Imp.  Ser.  Galba.  Aug.,  and  on  reverse 
a wreath  around  letters  S.P.Q.R.,  O.B.,  and  C.S.  on  3 lines.  Galba 
was  seldom  shown  on  his  coins  wearing  wreath,  and  words  Imp. 
Ser.  stand  for  Imperator  Servius,  the  Emperor  serves.  S.P.O.R. 
again  stands  for  the  Senate  and  the  People  of  Rome.  The 
O.B.C.S.  stands  for  Ob  Gives  Servatos,  thus  a translation  of  these 
letters  is  “The  Senate  and  the  people  of  Rome  thanked  their 
Emperor  for  preserving  the  citizens.”  These  letters  are  also  found 
on  some  coins  of  Augustus  and  Caligula.  The  encircling  oak 
wreath  was  a symbol  of  the  favors  granted  to  Galba  by  the  Senate, 
as  he  was  a favorite  of  the  Senators,  but.  this  type  was  struck  only 
for  some  of  the  Emperors.  Each  Emperor  celebrated  his  acces- 
sion by  such  choice  of  types  as  .seemed  to  answer  his  immediate 
needs.  The  most  distinctive  title,  “Augustus”  is  regularly  assumed 
by  each  claimant. 

This  excellent  denarius  bears  unlaureated  head  of  (^tho  and 
words,  I MP.  M.  Otho.  Caesar.  Au(',.  and  on  reverse  a standing 
figure  of  Security  dressed  in  matron’s  habit  holding  in  left  hand 
a staff  and  in  right  a wreath,  and  words  Securitas.  P.  R.  Otho 
conspired  against  Nero  and  against  Galba,  who,  being  slain,  he 
was  proclaimed  Emperor.  Vitellius  was  at  the  .same  time  pro- 
claimed Emperor  in  Gaul,  and  ])roceeded  to  march  on  Rome. 
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Otho  led  his  troops  out  to  meet  him  in  battle,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning won  some  skirmishes,  but  when  a major  engagement  took 
place  at  Caneto,  and  Otho’s  trooj)s  were  defeated,  he  chose  to 
kill  himself,  having  reigned  3 months  and  7 days,  at  the  age  of 
37  years.  There  was  no  Roman  brass  struck  during  his  reign,  only 
gold  and  silver.  This  was  because  the  Senate  felt  offended  when 
the  army  made  him  Emperor,  and  they  refused  to  exercise  their 
rights  of  striking  a brass  coinage  in  his  honor.  Security  was  rep- 
resented in  many  ])Oses  of  ease  and  comfort,  sometimes  seated, 
and  also  standing,  leaning  against  a crippus,  or  pillar.  Her  various 
attitudes  were  supposed  to  represent  those  attitudes  thought  of 
in  conjunction  with  security,  which  is  evident  on  many  Roman 
coins.  Securitas.  P.  R.  means  the  security  of  the  Roman  people. 

This  denarius  shows  the  unlaureated  head  of  Vitellius  and 
words  A.  Vitellius.  German.  Imp.  Tr.  P.  and  on  the  reverse, 
the  figure  of  Concordia,  seated,  holding  a patera  and  Concordia 
P.  R.  Vitellius  spent  his  youth  on  Capri  with  Tiberius,  also 
he  was  the  favorite  of  Caligula  and  Nero.  His  habits  and  glut- 
tony were  so  disgraceful  that  Vespasian,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  war  against  the  Jews,  was  persuaded  to  return  and  he  Em- 
peror. After  a reign  of  8 months,  Vitellius  was  captured  by  his 
successor’s  men  and  killed.  He  accepted  the  cognomen  of  Ger- 
manicus  upon  his  accession,  deferred  assuming  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus, and  refused  forever  that  of  Caesar.  The  letter  A.  stands 
for  his  last  name  Aldus.  P.  R.  stands  for  Populi  Romani,  the 
people  of  Rome.  Concordia  was  the  object  of  religious  faith  and 
worship,  because  thru  her  authority  and  influence  “small  things 
were  rendered  great.”  A magnificent  temple  was  erected  to  her  in 
Rome,  which  after  being  consumed  by  fire,  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Senate  and  the  people.  The  feast  of  this  deity  was  celebrated  on 
the  16th  of  January,  and  she  was  often  worshipped  under  the 
figure  of  a stork  or  dove.  However,  her  usual  representation  was 
that  of  a woman. 

On  the  obverse  of  this  denarius  is  the  laureated  head  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  around  it  the  words,  Caesar.  . Vespasianus.  Aug. 
On  the  reverse  is  a seated  figure  of  the  goddess  Annona,  and 
on  left  side  of  the  coin  the  word  Annona  and  on  the  right 
Aug.  Vespasian  was  a son  of  low  extraction,  but  rose  rapidly 
to  prominence.  In  71  a.d.,  he  returned  to  Rome,  from  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  to  become  Emperor,  leaving  in  charge  his  son,  Titus. 
When  Titus,  too,  returned  from  this  great  victory,  the  two  cele- 
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bratecl  their  triumph  together  in  the  festivals.  He  was  20  times 
Imperator,  9 times  consul,  and  received  the  Tribunitia  Postestas 
10  times.  He  died  in  79  a.d.  at  the  age  of  69  years.  There  has 
been  some  controversey  concerning  this  coin,  especially  about 
the  reverse ; it  is  described  in  Mediobarbus,  and  was  given  as 
struck  under  Vespasian,  but  judging  from  the  lack  of  any  men- 
tion by  Echkels,  Mionnet,  and  Aker,  there  is  no  Annona  on 
any  of  the  three  metals  minted  under  Vespasian.  However,  this 
Emperor  had  good  cause  to  so  honor  the  goddess,  were  it  only 
in  grateful  reference  to  the  prompt  and  liberal  supply  of  corn, 
which  by  his  provident  care  was  sent  in  ships  to  the  Port  of  Rome 
during  a period  of  great  scarcity.  Annona  was  worshipped  as 
a goddess  who  prospered  the  year’s  increase,  and  Nero  was  the 
first  to  ])icture  this  deity  on  any  coin,  but  prior  to  that  time  she 
had  been  symbolized  on  money  by  6 ears  of  corn  tied  together. 
The  Annona  Augustus  tends  to  show  that  it  was  thru  care  and  by 
the  generosity  of  the  Emperor  that  this  deity  had  become  pro- 
pitious, and  that  she  had  cast  her  gifts  before  the  subjects  with 
the  assistance  of  the  rulers,  and  was  therefore  a fit  subject  of 
adoration. 

This  is  an  excellent  denarius  showing  the  unlaureated  head 
of  Titus  and  around  it  the  words.  Imp.  Titus.  C.\es.  Vespasian. 
Auc.  P.M.  On  the  reverse  is  a figure  of  an  elephant,  and  around  it 
the  words  Tk.  P.  XI.Mp.  XV.  Cos.  VHI.PP.  After  his  father, 
Vespasian,  returned  to  Rome.  Titus  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Jews,  continuing  the  siege  of  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem,  and 
at  length  took  the  city  l)y  assault  on  September  8th,  70  a.d. 
This  city  was  then  destroyed,  as  had  been  predicted  by  the  Son 
of  God,  after  having  flourished  for  2100  years,  and  its  defense 
cost  the  lives  of  more  than  1200  thousand  Jews.  Eor  this  achieve- 
ment. the  soldiers  proclaimed  him  Emperor,  and  in  80  a.d.  he 
received  the  dignity  of  the  title  Augustus,  and  then  we  find  that 
the  Imp.,  which  was  invariably  added  last  on  previous  coins  of 
'ritus,  now  is  jdaced  first,  the  inscri])tion  then  becoming  a per])etual 
rule.  In  81  a.d.  he  was  given  the  title  of  T.  Imp.  Caes.  Eater 
the  same  year,  on  the  13th  of  September,  he  was  poisoned  by 
his  wicked  brother  Domitian.  3'he  3'k.  P.  XI  dates  this  coin  as 
minted  during  the  final  year  of  his  life,  d'he  elephant  on  the  re- 
verse was  often  used  as  a symbol  of  triumph  by  the  hunperors, 
also  a .symbol  of  the  procession  of  the  Circus.  It  apjiears  on  many 
coins  of  all  types  thruout  the  hi.story  of  the  Punjiire.  The  ele- 
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phants  were  occasionally  hitched  to  the  cars  of  the  hhnperors,  hut 
probably  due  to  the  cumbersome  apix^arance,  horses  became  the 
accustomed  rule.  This  particular  symbol  of  victory  is  probably 
reminiscent  of  the  victory  over  the  Jews.  The  elephant,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  known  as  “the  triumphal  beast,”  was  also  a symbol 
of  Africa,  and  too,  of  Eternity. 

This  denarius  shows  the  laureated  head  of  Domitian  and 
around  it  the  words.  Imp.  C.ves.  Domit.  Aug.  . . Germ.  P.  M.  Tr. 
P.  XII.  On  the  reverse  is  a standing  figure  of  Victory,  holding  a 
spear,  and  left  hand  in  a confident  attitude  on  her  hip.  Around 
it  the  words.  Imp.  XXII.  Cos.  XVL  Cens.  P.  P.  P.  Domitian  en- 
gaged in  many  secret  and  open  plots  against  his  brother,  and  when 
Titus  M-as  finally  slain,  he  was  declared  Emperor  in  81  a.d.  In 
A.D.  Agricola,  that  brave  and  able  commander  finally  ascer- 
tained for  the  first  time  in  history,  that  Britain  was  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  water.  The  title  of  Germanicus  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  Domitian’s  coins  in  84  a.d.,  and  he  reigned  for  15  years 
and  6 days,  finally  being  slain  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  at  the 
age  of  45  years.  As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  the  Senate  ordered  all 
busts,  statues,  etc.  torn  down  and  broken,  and  all  titles,  honors, 
etc.  erased.  The  Tr.  P.  XII  dates  the  coin  as  being  minted  during 
the  year  94  a.d.  But  the  odd  part  of  this  coin  is  the  Cens.  P.P.P, 
(Censor  Perpetuus  Pater  Patriae),  as  Domitian  was  the  first  Em- 
peror on  whose  coins  the  perpetual  assumption  of  the  Censorial 
power  is  recorded.  He  took  this  power  in  87  a.d.  The  figure 
of  \dctory  on  the  reverse  is  self-explanatory.  Confidence  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  she  is  helmeted,  and  by  the  confident  pose 
by  resting  the  left  hand  on  the  hip. 

In  conclusion  I might  point  out  that  the  moneys  of  the 
Roman  Empire  have  left  their  imprint  upon  the  modern  world, 
long  after  the  actual  use  of  them  has  been  forgotten,  when  we 
realize  that  the  three  denominations  of  English  currency  at  the 
present  time,  the  £,  s.  and  d,  (pound,  shilling,  pence),  have  their 
origin  in  the  Eihra,  solidus,  and  denarius.  And  so.  for  the  collector 
of  ancient  and  interesting  moneys,  the  denarius  has  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  history,  adding  specific  data  to  otherwise  vague  con- 
jectures, and  remaining  thru  the  ages  a graphic  picture  of  the 
growth  and  greatness  achieved  by  Rome,  followed  by  the  deca- 
dence and  complete  oblivion  of  one  of  the  greatest  Empires  yet 
known. 
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WHAT  ARE  PRINTS? 


(Abstract  of  talk  given  at  a meeting  of  the  Society, 
January  24,  1944) 

By  Carl  Zigrosser 

What  are  Prints?  The  word  “prints”  is  a little  word  but 
it  stands  for  a great  many  things.  Literally  it  means  everything 
printed,  and  thus  includes  printed  pictures,  printed  books,  printed 
textiles,  printed  photographs.  In  general  usage  it  is  narrowed 
down  to  printed  pictures.  But  that  is  in  itself  a large  class,  for 
most  of  the  pictures  we  come  in  contact  with  in  our  daily  lives 
are  prints : framed  pictures  on  the  wall,  newspaper  and  book  illus- 
trations, advertisements,  war  posters,  etc.  These  again  can  be  classi- 
fied into  two  groups : 

Photomechanical  or  reproductive : made  by  machinery. 

Original  fine  prints : made  by  artists  after  own  design  by 
hand. 

It  is  of  the  latter  group  I am  going  to  speak  that  is  to  say 
Etchings,  woodcuts,  lithographs,  etc. 

We  who  live  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  printed 
])ictures,  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  it  was  not  always  so. 

J f we  go  back  a little  over  100  years  to  the  time  before  the 
invention  of  photography  and  photomechanical  printing,  we  would 
find  a great  difference — hundreds  only-,  instead  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  all  made  the  long  hard  way,  by  hand ; no  pictures  in 
newspapers  as  we  know  them.  Books  if  illustrated  took  years  to 
prepare. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  XII  Century,  we  would  find  that  the 
average  person  never  saw  any  pictures  at  all  except  ]ierhaps  a 
few  in  the  church ; no  hooks  except  a few  manuscripts  in  the 
monasteries. 

Then  came  the  great  cultural  revolution  which  has  made  our 
civilization  possible.  It  had  two  as])ects : Books  and  Pictures. 

Guttenberg’s  invention  of  printing  from  movable  type  around 
1450  transformed  the  manuscript  accessible  to  few  into  the  book 
accessible  to  many.  It  was  a method  quick,  cheap,  and  accurate. 
The  .same  revolution  took  place  in  pictures  a little  earlier. 

Somehow  the  idea  occurred  to  some  unknown  genius  how 
desirable  it  would  be  to  produce  a number  of  pictures,  each 
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exacth  alike.  It  was  a scheme  to  produce  multiple  imajj^es.  Con- 
sidei  the  advamtaj^e  of  such  a scheme  to  a hotauist  or  auv  scien- 
tist ill  the  dissemiuatiou  of  ideas,  the  slow  cumulative  buildiug 
up  of  knowledge — each  scholar  starting  where  the  other  left  off — 
which  is  the  basis  of  our  whole  culture  and  civilization.  The 
example  I have  cited  is  in  the  field  of  science  hut  the  revolution 
took  place  in  the  field  of  jHire  art  also.  The  man  of  the  Middle 
Ages  could  not  afford  to  buy  paintings  because  they  were  expen- 
sive. existing  as  they  did  in  only  one  example.  But  if  there  could 
be  produced,  instead  of  one,  many  originals  at  a comparatively 
cheap  price,  then  he  too  could  have  pictures  in  his  home. 

Thus  jirints  like  books  became  the  instrument  of  a democratic 
civilization.  Through  books  came  about  culture  for  the  many; 
through  prints  came  about  art  for  the  many. 

I would  like  to  say  something  about  the  various  reasons  for 
liking  or  collecting  prints.  The  first  and  simplest  appeal  is  by 
association.  The  print  reminds  you  of  something  else.  If  you 
have  been  to  Europe  on  a holiday  or  on  a fishing  or  hunting  trip, 
and  later  you  see  a print  of  similar  subject,  it  brings  back  pleasant 
memories.  Therefore,  the  artist  using  this  type  of  appeal  aims  to 
copy  as  faithfully  as  possible,  a building,  a scene,  or  a ])erson,  on 
the  assumption  that  this  image  will  suggest  the  same  feelings  of 
wonder,  glamor,  and  delight  associated  with  the  original. 

But  there  often  is  more  to  a picture  than  just  its  message. 
As  you  look  at  it  again  and  again,  as  you  learn  the  language  of  art 
(for  art  is  another  language),  you  find  that  it  can  evoke  definite 
emotions  quite  apart  from  the  associations  of  its  message.  By  the 
design  or  arrangement  of  lines  or  forms,  a print  can  suggest  such 
moods  as  distress,  restlessness,  serenity,  ecstasy,  melody,  apart 
from  the  meaning.  This  appeal  might  be  called  the  formal  or  aes- 
thetic appeal.  The  artist  using  it  aims  to  work — like  the  musician 
— more  directly  on  the  spectators’  emotions  through  the  emotive 
power  of  the  mediums.  He  takes  these  compositional  elements 
and  arranges  them  for  the  desired  effect,  completely  indifferent 
for  the  moment  of  how  many  liberties  he  takes  with  the  literal 
representation  of  his  subject  matter.  He  now  is  not  interested  in 
copying  nature  but  in  transforming  it. 

The  artist  sometimes  takes  a line  of  approach  that  is  mid- 
way between  these  two  apj^eals.  In  a sense  he  makes  use  of  both, 
but  his  interest  shifts  to  a new  point  of  view.  He  has  a different 
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message.  He  is  concerned  not  with  the  object  itself,  but  his  feeling 
in  relation  to  it.  Now  he  neither  copies  nor  transforms  but  aims 
to  dramatize  reality  and  suggest  moods  and  feelings  impossible 
to  record  through  literal  representation. 

There  are  still  other  ways  of  looking  at  prints.  We  can  look 
at  them  historically,  see  them  as  reflections  of  their  age,  as  side- 
lights on  customs  and  manners.  Much  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
past  comes  from  prints. 

There  is  still  another  ap])eah  which  is  valid  chiefly  among 
artists,  and  that  is  how  prints  fit  into  history  of  art,  as  reflections 
of  historical  style;  what  ])rints  were  im|X)rtant  for  their  influence 
on  other  artists,  milestones  of  technique,  new  ways  of  saying 
things,  models  for  jewelry,  furniture,  textiles,  lace,  and  the  like. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  people  like  or  collect 
])rints.  Some  of  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  art,  but  1 have 
indicated  enough  to  show  how  fascinating  and  many  sided  is  the 
study  of  prints. 
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THE  FIRST  ISrUNlTlONS  SMU(K;EER  OF 
THE  REVOLUTION 

(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Soeiety,  January  22.  1945 
by  Howard  S.  Pleasants) 

Hv  Dr.  Henry  Eleas.\nts,  )r. 

The  full  truth,  coiiceming  the  American  Revolution  has  yet 
to  he  written.  Histories  of  the  great  conflict  that  culminated  in 
the  inde])endence  of  the  colonies  have  been  compiled  from  readily 
available  data,  and  are  fairly  authentic,  hut  by  no  means  compre- 
hensive. The  real  history  still  lies  largely  concealed  in  attic  boxes, 
or  stored  away  in  vaults  of  historical  societies. 

Occasionally  documents  find  their  way  to  the  surface  from 
the  gloomy  depths  of  oblivion,  and  we  are  given  new  pictures  of 
the  formative  period  in  the  United  States.  Eventually  a large 
number  of  such  pictures  will  inevitably  change  our  threadbare 
historical  opinions.  The  contents  of  an  old  letter  relating  a per- 
sonal experience  may  he  of  more  real  value  than  a whole  volume 
of  formal  or  inspired  history. 

It  was  one  of  those  forgotten  documents,  mouldering  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty-six  years  in  a Chippendale  secretary  that  related 
Thomas  iMason’s  adventures  in  the  first  ammunition  smuggling  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Bound  with  it  in  faded  tape  were  letters 
from  Robert  Morris  and  a Jacob  Mhney  of  Reading,  Pa.,  j)artners 
with  Captain  Mason  in  the  financial  part  of  his  undertaking;  in- 
voices of  the  cargoes  of  the  schooner  Charming  Polly  and  the 
Brig  Chance,  the  smuggling  shi])s ; receipts  for  the  ammunition 
and  the  money  paid ; protested  notes ; and  various  other  connected 
papers.  With  them  were  a series  of  letters  from  a Thomas  Shirley, 
a merchant  of  London  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  whose 
views  on  the  conflict  between  the  colonies  and  England,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a level  headed  Tory,  are  of  intense  interest  and  value. 

The  problems  that  confronted  the  colonial  ])atriots  at  the  time 
when  George  Washington  was  elected  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  Colonies  were  appalling.  The  British 
were  barracaded  in  the  town  of  Boston.  Across  the  Charles  River 
at  Cambridge,  lay  a hopelessly  inexperienced  rabble  of  ten  thou- 
sand farmer  troops  without  adequate  su])plies  or  equipment.  1 heir 
valor  in  battle  had  been  established  at  Bunker  Hill ; as  fighting 
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men  they  were  a dangerous  foe.  The  British  regulars,  not  anxious 
to  force  the  situation,  were  content  to  remain  at  their  ease,  if  nec- 
essary, for  months.  The  other  colonies  were  watching  with  anx- 
iety the  outcome  of  this  suspended  activity,  for  on  it  depended 
the  probable  course  of  events  elsewhere. 

General  Washington  was  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  Colonies  by  Congress  on  June  19th, 
1775.  His  commission  endowed  him  with  powers  beyonnd  the 
command  of  an  army:  it  gave  him  “full  power  and  authority  to 
act  as  you  shall  think  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  service”. 
He  proceeded  to  Cambridge,  and  took  formal  command  of  the 
American  troops  late  in  June.  At  once  he  set  himself  to  the  dif- 
ficulties of  holding  the  volunteer  army  together,  and  equipping  it 
with  necessary  military  supplies.  The  principle  necessities  were 
arms  and  ammunition.  The  port  of  Boston  was  closed  to  com- 
merce, and  the  British  men  of  war  were  patrolling  the  coast.  There 
were  no  iron  foundries  or  mines  nearer  than  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  wait  for  these  to  turn  out  muskets  and  cannon  on  a large  scale 
would  be  utterly  futile.  Even  in  the  large  manufacturing  towns 
there  were  few  concerns  experienced  in  the  manufacture  of  mus- 
kets, since  most  of  those  used  by  the  continental  regulars  came 
from  England.  The  manufacture  of  small  arms  in  America  had 
been  confined  to  hunting  rifles  of  great  length  and  weight,  and 
smooth-bore  fowling  pieces,  both  of  which  were  ill  adapted  to 
military  service.  The  variations  in  caliber  of  the  rifles,  too,  made 
impossible  mass  su])ply  of  bullets ; and  neither  the  rifles  or  fowl- 
ing pieces  could  be  equij)ped  with  bayonets  as  could  muskets,  ft 
was  evident  that  such  requirements  must  be  brought  from  an- 
other country,  and  in  sufflcient  quantity  to  equip  a large  number 
of  troops.  In  addition,  they  would  have,  to  arrive  before  the  un- 
certain volunteers  disbanded  and  returned  to  their  farms. 

If  the  military  operations  before  Boston  failed  it  was  highly 
probable  that  none  of  the  other  colonies  would  attempt  to  join 
in  the  Revolution, 

This,  the  (juestion  of  arms  and  ammunition,  was  immediately 
vital.  The  American  Covcrnmcnt  was  .scarcely  organized ; rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries  had  not  been  established;  no  one 
knew  how  Erance  and  .Spain  would  feel  toward  the  infant  repub- 
lic; and  it  was  obvious  that  from  these  two  countries  help  was 
most  likely  to  come.  There  was  grave  donbt  whether  either  of 
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them,  no  matter  how  sympathetic  toward  the  American  cause  it 
might  l)e,  would  be  willing  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  England, 
who  was  mistress  of  the  seas.  Such  sympathy  might  bring  re- 
taliation in  seizure  of  nn])rotected  colonies,  and  the  blockading 
of  home  ports. 

The  new  Commander  in  Chief,  however,  met  the  situation 
decisively,  and  at  once  sent  word  to  General  Horatio  Gates — 
who  had  been  appointed  Adjutant  General  of  the  United  Colonies 
— to  secure  someone  capable  of  undertaking  an  expedition  to  a 
foreign  country  for  arms  and  ammunition.  General  Gates  was 
then  in  Philadelphia,  occupied  with  the  duties  of  his  new  ofhce, 
and  it  would,  necessarily,  be  from  there,  the  seat  of  government, 
that  operations  of  such  a character  could  best  be  carried  on. 

The  greatest  problem  was  to  discover  the  right  individual 
to  lead  the  first  expedition.  Failure,  however  unavoidable,  would 
undoubtedly  mean  the  closing  of  all  paths  to  future  negotiations. 
Success  most  certainly  would  establish  the  possibilty  of  opening 
up  vitally  important  avenues  of  trade  in  munitions.  The  man 
selected  must  be  not  only  an  experienced  mariner,  but  one  who 
had  had  sufficient  dealings  with  European  countries,  particularly 
France  and  Spain,  to  be  well  known  in  the  larger  ports,  and  of 
sufficient  financial  standing  to  command  credit  in  foreign  mer- 
cantile houses.  More  than  that  he  must  be  a man  of  the  highest 
integrity  as  well  as  courage— his  mission  was  absolutely  secret; 
he  would  be  thrown  wholly  upon  his  own  resources. 

In  the  course  of  a quiet  inquiry  General  Gates  heard  of  a 
Captain  Thomas  Mason  of  Philadelphia,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
type  of  individual  he  was  looking  for.  Thomas  Mason  had  been 
born  in  the  little  smuggling  town  of  Poole,  England.  His  an- 
cestors on  his  father’s  side  had  descended  from  John  Mason, 
Clerk  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1509,  and  Choirmaster 
of  Hereford  Cathedral  in  1528;  they  were  substantial  freeholders, 
merchants  and  yeomen.  He  had  run  away  to  sea  when  he  was 
thirteen  vears,  and  had  come  to  America  to  seek  his  fortune.  He 
had  made  his  home  in  Philadelphia,  but  continued  to  follow  the 
sea.  rising  steadily  from  cabin  boy  to  able  seaman,  and  then  to 
master  mariner.  Captain  iMason  had  been  given  command  of 
important  packet  schooners  plying  between  Philadelphia  and 
other  ports,  and  had  earned  the  commendation  of  his  employers 
for  his  skill.  He  had  then  sailed  for  himself,  and  built  up  a pros- 
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])erous  trade  between  Philadelphia  and  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina : becoming  associated  with  prominent  merchants  in  both  cities. 
He  was  well  known  in  shipping  circles  as  a daring  mariner,  and 
in  financial  circles  as  a man  of  absolute  integrity  and  honesty. 
He  had  married  into  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Quaker  families 
to  settle  in  Philadelphia,  but  had,  nevertheless,  continued  to  ad- 
here to  the  Church  of  England.  Although  he  had  already  been 
highly  successful  in  his  affairs  he  continued  to  sail  his  own  ships 
to  foreign  ports.  Thomas  Mason  was  carefully  sounded  con- 
cerning his  views  on  the  impending  conflict  with  England,  and 
was  loyal  to  the  cause  of  the  Colonies.  General  Gates  now  ar- 
ranged an  interview  with  Caj)tain  Mason,  and  the  outcome  is  fairly 
presented  by  the  Captain’s  own  handwriting  in  one  of  the  crum- 
bling yellow  documents  that  had  lain  neglected  for  so  many  years ; 

“1775  the  10th  of  July  being  a Stagnation  of  all  kind  of 
Business  my  curiosity  lead  me  to  proceed  with  General  Gates 
to  Cambridge,  and  on  my  arrival  there  1 was  politely  introduced 
by  that  Gentleman  to  General  Washington,  who  in  a Few  Hours 
Became  Acquainted  with  my  Al)ilities  as  a Seaman,  a man  of 
])ro]>perty  & ca])ahle  of  Exicuting  any  plan  of  a Voyage,  that 
may  be  proposed  Either  in  the  Services  of  the  States  or  Other- 
wise. General  Washington  acquainted  me  with  the  State  of  the 
Army  in  Res])ect  to  Ammunition,  and  Requested  on  my  Return 
to  Philadelphia  that  I would  use  my  interest  with  other  Gentle- 
men & ])roceed  on  a voyage  to  Euro])e  for  a Cargoe.  to  which 
1 gave  him  my  ])romise  after  coming  from  the  Camp  of  Cam- 
bridge and  finding  their  Distress  was  so  greate  for  want  of  Am- 
munition. I concluded,  in  Case  a Numher  of  Gentlemen  would 
Join  me — so  as  to  make  u])  a Capital  of  £4000  Sterling,  that  I 
would  take  the  Hazardous  Task  oiT  my.self  to  Acconqdish  it — 
c'c  leaving  Sufficient  Reale  hAtate  Behind  me  as  a Security — I 
concluded — that  no  Gentleman  whose  Enclinations  Lead  him 
to  P)ecome  an  adventurer — would  Refuse  me — the  Day  h'ollow- 
ing  Departed  on  the  f^'ir.st  of  August  arrived  in  PhiladeQhia 
— From  these  Motives  and  Princi])les  I waited  on  Several  Gen- 
tlemen of  Reputation  and  h'ortain  & laid  my  ])lan  Ikffore  them 
— some  of  whom  would  have  Gladly  joind  me — was  they,  at 
That  Time  Sufficiently  provided  with  h'unds  in  England — Ikit 
in  the  course  of  my  A])plications — it  so  ha])])ened  that  Mr.  Morris 
cS:  Winey.  concluded  to  T.oad  the  Schooner — iS:  to  give  me  their 
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Seperate  Drafts  of  1800  Sterling — To  which  1 was  to  Ad  a Equal 
Sum — That  the  Vessel  may  proceed  on  the  d'hirds  Sni)posing  at 
that  time — it  was  Sufficient  Sum  & Requested  me  not  to  suffer 
any  moore  Adventurers — which  was  my  sole  Reason  for  not  aj)- 
plying  to  Mr.  Neshit — who  Agreed  to  become  a Party  Concerned.” 

The  document  is  written  with  jxainstaking  care  and  accuracy ; 
its  legibility  is  perfect,  hut  the  grammar  is  doubtful  and  the  punc- 
tuation informal,  with  long  dashes  instead  of  commas,  semi- 
colons or  periods ; the  sj>elling  is  temperamental ; and  the  intensity 
of  thought  emphasized  everywhere  by  capitals.  It  becomes  clear, 
after  careful  reading,  that  it  was  written  in  explanation  of  Cap- 
tain iMason’s  relation  to  certain  business  controversies  that  later 
rose  between  him  and  his  partners,  Robert  Morris  and  Jacob 
Winey.  Controversies  in  themselves  insignificant  compared  with 
Thomas  Mason’s  great  accomplishment,  but  of  vital  importance 
to  him  when  his  negotiations  were,  later,  criticised  by  the  shrewd 
profiteer,  Jacob  Winey. 

Thomas  Mason’s  account  of  the  voyage  is  terse: 

“ — The  Next  Day  following  Being  the  12th  I sett  Saile  & 
after  a Passage  of  34  day — with  the  Usual  Occurences  of  a Voy- 
age I had  the  Agreeable  Satisfaction  to  Arrive  in  Ferole  the  14th 
of  September — ”. 

With  a characteristic  emotional  frigidity,  the  hard-bitten 
colonial  mariner  dismissed  the  subject  of  a thirty  four  day  cruise 
in  a sixty  ton  schooner  across  the  frigate-patrolled,  pirate-in- 
fested Atlantic  Ocean  with  thirty  six  words  of  simple  statement. 
Such  was  his  way.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a passage  of 
thirty  four  days  between  Philadelphia  and  Spain  was  counted  a 
fast  trip : The  schooner  Charming  Polly  was  a swift  craft. 

The  document  proceeds  with  a plain  and  unimbellished  state- 
ment of  the  difficulties  the  voyage  encountered.  The  schooner  had 
been  loaded  with  flour  by  Morris  and  Wdney,  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  this  were  to  form  the  basis  of  Mason’s  future  nego- 
tiations. He  proceeds : 

“ — I delivered  mv  Letters  Agreable  to  Orders,  and  made 
every  Necessary  Inquiry  Respecting  the  sale  of  my  Cargo — in 
the  Different  Ports  of  Spain  as  well  as  in  Portugal — it  appeared 
most  prudent  for  me  to  accept  of  an  offer  made  me  by  M.  Dubanch 
that  in  Case  I would  Leave  the  Cargoe  in  his  hands,  he  would 
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advance  me  the  £500  Sterling  in  part  & as  soone  as  the  sales  was 
Closed,  he  would  creddit  Mr.  Morris’s  acct  with  the  Ballance. 

“While  the  Vessal  was  Discharging — no  steps  was  Left  un- 
done to  make  myself  acquainted  with  their  Laws  & Customs  of 
Trade  & in  perticular,  for  the  Cargo?  I came  for,  which  Suffici- 
ently appears  in  my  Querry,  from  some  of  the  most  Imminent 
Merchants  in  that  place,  with  their  answers  amongst  my  papers, 
and  I could  not  Discover  the  Least  Shaddow  of  hopes  in  Obtain- 
ing arms  or  Ammunition.  I departed  the  22nd  of  September  for 
France,  and  after  a passage  of  5 days  I dropt  Anchor  the  27th  in 
Port  Lorient  & being  Sufficiently  Acquainted  with  a Few  Gentle- 
men, I made  every  Necessary  Inquiry  Respecting  my  outward 
bound  cargoe  & Nearly  found  myself  in  Like  Situation,  as  in 
Spain.  Differing  only  in  Two  points — First  a free  Exportation 
of  Saltpeter  to  holland  in  any  Bottom,  But  American — second, 
Nants  had  a peculiar  privilege  over  any  part  of  France  to  the 
Coast  of  Gunia  where  all  kinds  of  Military  Stores  is  lookt  on  as 
a Necessary  article  in  Trade  & any  Quantity  could  be  expected 
in  their  own  Bottoms.  From  the  Nature  of  those  advantages  I 
was  at  a Loss  which  to  Imbrace — to  proceed  to  Nants  and  Char- 
ter a French  Vessel  to  the  Coast  of  Gunia  & their  Discharge  her 
would  naturly  cause  Delays  & Accumulate  a heavy  Expence  on 
the  Concern — to  Load  my  vessal  with  Saltpeter  for  Holland  & 
proceed  to  Philadelphia  would  answer  every  purpose  of  my  Voy- 
age— But  in  this  case  its  not  complying  with  the  Tenor  of  my 
orders — and  in  Case  of  Accident  perhaps  it  may  Involve  me  in 
a Law  Suit — The  Necessity  of  My  Country  is  greater,  the  move- 
ment of  Foren  Powers  very  Cautions — after  2 days  thus  Reflect- 
ing, I concluded  on  the  29th  of  September  to  purchase  the  Salt- 
peter. hut  to  my  surprise  no  ])erson  would  take  my  Bills,  a report 
])revailing  that  all  American  Creddit  was  at  an  End  in  England”. 

This  was  discouraging  to  one  who  had  sailed  across  the  At- 
lantic. and  already  discharged  a valuable  cargo  of  flour  owned 
by  his  two  ])artners ! To  a less  resourceful  man  the  whole  ex])ed- 
ition  would  have  appeared  at  an  end;  hut  Thomas  Mason  was  not 
easily  defeated;  he  had  still  considerable  funds — the  advance  of 
£500.  Sterling,  from  M.  Duhanch ; the  original  £lf)00  .Sterling 
from  Morris  and  Winey.  together  with  an  additional  £500  .Ster- 
ling from  each  of  them,  given  ju.st  before  he  sailed.  Under  the 
terms  of  agreement  his  own  .share,  £800,  .Sterlitig,  made  a total 
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of  £3900  Sterling-,  cash  ready  for  ])ayment.  In  addition,  he  had 
several  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  by  Morris  and  Winey  on  London 
houses,  and  two  notes  amounting  to  £400  Sterling  from  John 
Patton  and  Captain  Hammond  of  Philadelphia ; two  notes  for 
£100,  Sterling  each,  drawn  by  William  Collins,  of  Philadelphia 
on  Thomas  Wolbridge  of  London,  and  endorsed  by  Abraham 
Lott  and  William  Smith. 

Uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Thomas  Mason  was  the  securing 
of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  colonies.  He  had  been  given 
specific  instructions  from  Robert  Morris  to  extend  his  credit  be- 
yond the  notes  and  bills  of  exchange  if  he  thought  wise.  In  those 
days  international  credit  was  comparatively  informal : it  largely 
depended  upon  a reputation  for  honesty  among  the  large  mercan- 
tile concerns.  Large  amounts  of  gold  or  silver  were  seldom 
shipped  to  foreign  ports  unless  it  were  to  establish  credit  in  a cer- 
tain port  for  the  transactions  of  a new  and  unknown  concern. 
When  this  was  done  the  st)ecie  was  made  up  of  Dutch  guilders, 
English  sovereigns,  French  lire,  Spanish  doubloons,  and  other 
similar  coins  whose  value  was  reckoned  from  a table  of  compar- 
ative weights  in  the  counting  houses.  Commonly  the  trade  system 
of  the  merchants  dealt  in  merchandise  only,  and  the  balance  ow- 
ing to  a shipper  when  his  cargo  was  sold  was  merely  credited 
to  his  account  on  the  books  of  the  firm.  If  he  bought  commodi- 
ties for  his  return  trip  the  credit  on  the  books  would  be  reduced 
in  the  amount  of  the  purchase. 

Thomas  Mason  himself  had  another  possible  source  of  credit 
in  London — namely  his  friend  and  mercantile  partner,  Thomas 
Shirley,  until  recently,  engaged  in  trade  at  Charleston.  South 
Carolina.  Although  Shirley  was  a Tory  in  sympathies,  he  was 
reasonable  and  liberal  where  Thomas  Mason  was  concerned,  and 
had  written  him  a candid  letter  deploring  the  breach  between  the 
colonies  and  England,  but  stating  his  willingness  to  be  of  personal 
assistance  at  any  time.  Captain  Mason  decided  to  write  immed- 
iately, asking  him  to  honor  a draft  in  favor  of  Berard  Brothers, 
a well  known  mercantile  house  in  Port  Lorient,  to  the  amount  of 
£800.  Sterling.  Thomas  Mason’s  statement  continues : 

'Tn  this  situation  I put  my  Bills  of  Exchange  into  the  Hands 
of  Berard  Brothers  to  Forward  them  to  London  for  Acceptance, 
which  in  Common  takes  22  Days  Before  you  have  advice  of 
Their  Fate — But  I had  prevailed  on  them  Gentlemen  to  Load 
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the  Schooner  & in  case  all  my  Bills  came  Back  protested,  the 
Vessal  should  be  dispatched  with  her  cargoe  & myself  Stay  as 
Hostage  untill  payment  came  from  America,  or  security  obtained 
for  the  amount,  from  my  Connections  in  England.” 

This  was  an  adroit  piece  of  business.  In  other  words,  in  the 
very  face  of  reports  of  failure  of  American  credit  in  England  he 
l)ursuaded  an  established  business  house  of  France  to  load  his 
vessel  with  war  supplies,  and  stand  ready  to  ship  it  to  America, 
holding  him  as  hostage  for  ultimate  re-imbursement. 

A new  phase,  however,  of  the  situation  now  appeared : the 
Continental  Congress  had  at  last  been  galvanized  into  action  by 
the  appeals  of  General  Washington,  and  sent  Captain  Charles 
Biddle  to  France  with  cash  for  the  purchase  of  war  munitions. 
He  arrived  in  Port  Lorient  in  the  Brig  Chance  while  Captain 
Mason’s  negotiations  were  still  pending,  and  the  schooner  Charm- 
ing Polly  being  cleaned  preparatory  to  taking  on  her  cargo.  Ev- 
erything, consequently,  where  the  French  were  concerned,  took 
on  a new  aspect.  Captain  Mason  had  come  as  an  individual ; 
Captain  Biddle  as  a representative  of  the  new  government.  Cap- 
tain Mason  was  offering  ])ayment  through  doubtful  credit,  with 
comjmratively  little  cash  ; Captain  Biddle  was  offering  actual  mon- 
ey and  really  substantial  security.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  even 
the  most  conservative  French  financier  it  must  appear  that  the 
American  Colonies  intended  to  push  their  defiance  of  England 
to  great  lengths,  and  if  such  were  the  case,  a most  valuable  mar- 
ket for  munitions  would  be  opened  up.  Thomas  Mason,  not  slow 
to  anticipate  such  a mental  reaction  on  the  ])art  of  the  French, 
welcomed  Captain  Biddle,  and,  as  he  relates : 

“As  he  was  a Stranger  1 introduced  him  to  Messrs  Berard 
Brothers,  with  a request  to  give  them  Gentlemen  every  satis- 
factory acct.  of  myself  & those  I were  Concerned  with — that  in 
Case  the  Bills  should  come  Back  protested,  they  will  still  he  .safe 
in  any  amount  f may  contract  with  them.  This  being  don  and 
the  Gentlemen  ])erfectly  .satisfyed  the  15th  of  ( k'toher  1 began  to 
Load  & by  the  20th  everything  Compleated  & nothing  to  prevent 
my  sailing  hut  the  Iffite  of  the  Bills — as  1 then  was  at  Treasure 
Ca])tain  Ih'ddle  ck  myself  had  .several  consultations  with  Messrs 
Berard  Brothers,  Respecting  the  Loading  of  a I^'i'ench  shi])  & 
eventually  agreed  in  Case  1 wf)uld  proceed  in  her  myself,  they 
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would  advance  me  £1200  Sterling  on  acct  of  d'homas  Mason  & 
Co.  by  the  Thirds — 

Here  we  can  see  the  development  of  a new  plan  to  charter  a 
French  vessel  in  addition  to  the  brig  Chance  and  schooner  Charm- 
ing Polly.  It  was  evident  that  Captain  Mason  intended  to  squeeze 
out  of  F'rance  every  pound  of  ammnnition  he  could  while  Herard 
Brothers  were  in  an  agreeable  mood. 

A sudden  crisis  now  rose:  word  came  from  London  that 
all  the  hills  of  Morris  and  Winey  were  accepted ; the  five  hills  of 
Thomas  Mason  were  rejected,  together  with  jM'otestations  of 
two  other  hills  for  non  payment,  and  a long  letter  from  Thomas 
Shirley  explaining  his  inability  to  loan  the  amount,  £800,  Ster- 
ling, asked  for.  The  financial  stability  of  the  expedition  was 
still  on  firm  ground,  however,  for  the  credit  covered  the  cargo 
of  the  Charming  Polly,  then  loaded,  and  provided  a balance  of 
£1150  Sterling,  in  the  hands  of  Berard  Brothers,  that,  in  reality, 
belonged  to  Morris  and  Winey,  since  it  had  been  realized  on 
their  bills  of  exchange  in  London.  But  a heavier  blow  fell  when 
— with  the  same  post  that  brought  the  news  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  hills — an  order  arrived  from  the  Prime  ^Minister  of  France 
to  the  Commandant  of  the  Port  instructing  him  to  seize  Cap- 
tain Mason’s  vessel  and  discharge  her  cargo.  The  French  gov- 
ernment would  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  England  by  allowing 
munitions  to  he  shipped  from  France  to  America. 

Action  became  necessary  at  once.  By  good  chance,  the  post 
had  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  the  schooner  could  not  be  seized 
until  the  following  morning.  There  were  then,  a few  hours  in 
which  to  act,  and  upon  that  depended  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  expedition. 

Captain  Mason’s  journal  continues  with  a confidential  and 
graphic  account  of  his  attitude  toward  the  situation.  He  might 
run  the  vessel  out  of  the  harbor  and  down  the  narrow  channel 
past  the  close  walls  of  Port  St.  Louis,  taking  a grave  chance  of 
being  fired  on  and  sunk.  In  such  an  event  his  partners  would 
justly  hold  him  or  his  executors  responsible  for  the  loss  of  their 
capital  in  having  so  flagrantly  defied  the  French  Laws.  Even 
if  he  should  he  successful  in  evading  the  authorities  he  must 
sacrifice  a joint  capital  of  £1150.  Stg..  balance  in  the  hands  of 
Berard  Brothers.  It  was  possible  that  his  partners  would  hold 
him  responsible  for  the  entire  amount,  a large  sum  in  those  days. 
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He  could  give  the  command  of  his  schooner  to  someone  else, 
and  remain  behind  to  guard  the  capital.  The  tremendous  risk  in 
running  out  of  the  harbor  remained,  and  if  his  substitute  were 
careless  or  unlucky  enough  to  be  sunk,  he  would  be  blamed  for 
trusting  his  ship  to  an  unauthorized  person.  Morris  and  Winey 
could  then  hold  him  for  the  full  value  of  all  that  was  lost. 

He  could  sit  quiet ; surrender  the  vessel ; let  all  his  efforts 
come  to  nothing,  and  sacrifice  the  only  hope  held  before  his 
countrymen. 

He  thought  these  different  possibilities  over  rapidly.  The 
second  plan  seemed  to  be  the  best,  but  it  required  modification. 
He  conferred  with  Captain  Biddle,  and  suggested  that  if  Biddle 
would  sail  the  Charming  Polly  back  to  America  he  would  remain 
in  Port  Lorient  and  execute  the  commission  entrusted  to  Cap- 
tain Biddle  by  Congress  free  of  cliarge.  This  would  consist  in 
loading  the  brig  Chance  with  munitions  without  knowledge  of 
the  French  authorities,  and  sailing  her  back  to  America  at  a 
later  date.  Furthermore,  as  he  was  more  familiar  with  the  chan- 
nel, he  would  himself  take  the  Charming  Polly  out  of  the  harbor 
and  return  in  a small  boat  as  soon  as  the  zone  of  danger  had  been 
passed.  Captain  Biddle  listened  to  this,  and,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, agreed  to  it. 

Thomas  Mason  then  made  a few  hurried  preparations,  and 
wrote  some  letters  to  his  partners  regarding  the  sudden  change 
of  plans.  These  he  handed  to  Captain  Biddle,  and,  in  return,  re- 
ceived a personal  letter  from  him  to  be  read  later.  Together  they 
went  down  to  the  wharf,  and  found  the  wind  and  tide  favorable. 
It  was  utterly  dark,  but  Captain  Mason  was  confident  of  finding 
his  way  down  the  narrow  passage  of  the  harbor.  The  Charming 
Polly  was  quietly  cast  off  and  drifted  slowly  with  the  tide  into 
mid-stream.  Sail  was  made,  and  the  schooner  stole  rapidly  on 
the  breeze  down  past  the  walls  of  I’ort  St.  Louis,  while  Mason 
watched  the  ramparts  for  the  first  flash  of  a cannoneer’s  fuse 
that  might  he  the  beginning  of  a storm  of  shot  from  the  batteries. 
All  went  well.  They  cleared  the  harbor  by  daylight,  and,  when 
three  miles  out,  Captain  Mason  hade  Biddle  farewell  and  climbed 
over  tlie  side  into  the  boat  that  had  been  towed  astern  for  the 
purpose.  The  Charming  Polly  bent  on  every  inch  of  canvas  for 
her  race  to  America,  and  her  master  returned  to  Port  T.orient 
there  to  await  developments. 
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This  daring  piece  of  effrontery  had  sufficiently  worried  Cap- 
tain Biddle,  who  had  now  put  his  brig  in  other  hands.  The  letter 
which  he  had  handed  to  Captain  Mason,  eloquent  of  his  anxiety, 
yet  clearly  showing  how  great  was  the  emergency  in  America, 
read : 

Port  L’Orient  Oct.  28,  1775 

■‘Dear  Sir 

1 cannot  express  to  you  the  uneasiness  1 feel  at  not  being 
able  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  the  people  by  whom  I am 
Employd.  However  the  scheme  we  have  agreed  upon  I believe 
will  fully  Answer  the  purpose.  1 put  the  utmost  Confidence  in 
you,  and  as  Our  Country  and  Everything  dear  is  at  Stake  I 
make  no  doubt  but  you  will  do  everything  that  is  possible  for 
the  Service  of  it.  You’ll  dispatch  the  Brig  and  Schooner  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  please  to  Inclose  to  me  an  Acct  of  the  Charges 
&c  that  I may  be  able  to  Settle  with  Gentlemen  I am  Employ’d 
by.  pray  dont  neglect  Getting  all  the  powder  you  possible  can 
in  the  Brig  & Schooner 

I am  Sir 

Your  most  Obt  Servt 
C.  Biddle” 

The  French  Government  was  not  easily  pacified,  and 
Thomas  Mason  found  himself  in  a serious  position.  The  Com- 
mandant was  not  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  the  Charming 
Polly  would  deliver  her  cargo  to  Holland,  where  it  had  been 
consigned.  He  knew  that  probably  it  would  reach  America,  and 
if,  by  any  chance,  it  were  intercepted  by  a British  sloop  of  war 
there  would  be  trouble  with  England.  Undoubtedly  he  had  been 
tricked  by  the  intrepid  American,  and  he  was  furiously  angry. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  France  as  a country,  but 
La  Fayette  and  other  sympathetic  and  adventurous  leaders,  as 
individuals,  who  aided  the  American  cause  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Revolution.  It  was  not  until  the  versatile  Franklin  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  France  during  the  period  between  1776  and 
1783  succeeded  in  winning  favor  at  the  French  court  that  politi- 
cal friendship  between  the  countries  sprang  up. 

However,  the  French  authorities  were  forced  to  accept  the 
situation  as  best  they  might.  Thomas  Mason’s  account  continued : 

“ — on  my  return  To  Lorient,  the  Commandant  ordered  the 
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Guard  to  take  niy  Body — and  had  it  not  Been  for  the  Interposi- 
tion of  a Few  Gentlemen,  who  became  Security  for  my  appear- 
ance Before  him  and  his  Gouncil,  I undoubtedly  should  have 
been  kept  in  Lonrmement — wlien  tne  examination  was  over  & 
no  proff  appearing  that  1 Either  aided  or  assisted — I was  Re- 
leased from  that  Parole — and  in  a Few  Days  everything  Became 
(Juiet  & my  thoughts  Imployed  how  to  Exicute  Capt  Biddle’s 
Business  & to  apply  the  Remaining  Ballance  of  Thomas  Mason 
& Co.  in  my  hands.” 

Fie  gives  no  other  details  of  his  interview  with  the  Com- 
mandant and  the  Council,  but  it  is  evident  he  must  have  had 

very  influential  friends  in  the  city  to  get  him  out  from  his  pre- 
dicament. Also  he  must  have  managed  his  affairs  most  shrewdly 
to  have  covered  his  secret  financial  arrangements.  Having  been 
set  at  liberty,  he  addressed  himself  to  a quiet  life,  waiting  for 
the  anger  of  the  Commandant  to  subside.  He  had,  no  doubt, 

many  friends  in  the  }X)rt  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  strug- 

gle of  the  American  Colonies  for  independence,  and  it  is  prob- 
able he  had  a comfortable  sojourn.  There  were,  too,  at  least  a 
few  canny  French  merchants  who  had  seen  the  golden  op])or- 
tunity  for  contraband  trade  with  America,  and  made  up  their 
minds  to  .seize  it  when  the  opportunity  arrived.  Thomas  Mason 
was  virtually  let  alone ; but  he  was  still  jdanning : 

“ — as  Berard  Brothers  was  Suspected  in  assisting  to  Run 
the  Schooner  out  of  Port — it  put  a Stop  to  all  our  ])roposed 
Schemes  in  their  ship — and  Necessity  Obliged  me  to  Change  my 
Connections  to  Mr.  Gourlade,  and  with  his  assistance  in  Due  Time, 
we  chartered  a Dutch  vessel  for  Amsterdam,  and  when  she  was 
loaded,  1 proceeded  in  Coni])any  wifh  her  the  27th  of  December, 
in  the  Brig  Chance — .” 

There  were,  between  these  lines,  volumes  of  intricate  di- 
])lomacy  and  ])lanning.  The  Ib'ig  Chance  was  lying  empty  in 
the  harbor;  her  crew  ])robably  mutinous  from  the  weariness  of 
delay ; her  captain  hammering  impatiently  at  the  im])erturable 
Mason  to  carry  out  his  ])romise.  Thomas  Mason  seemed  to  do 
nothing  but  take  his  ease.  ^ et  at  odd  times  and  quiet  places 
there  were  whispered  cf)nfercnccs  with  shrewd  French  mer- 
chants. Somewhere  along  the  f|uay  a Dutch  vessel  was  inno- 
cently loading  a cargo  of  one  hundred  and  nine  casks  of  cannon 
powder  and  thirty  six  .stands  of  muskets  for  shipment  to  Am- 


sterdam.  As  soon  as  her  clearance  papers  were  in  order  Thomas 
Mason  quietly  presented  himself  before  the  irascible  Comman- 
dant and  begged  leave  to  return  to  America  in  the  empty  Brig 
Chance.  The  Port  Authorities  were  conceivably  glad  to  be  rid 
of  him,  and  signed  his  papers  willingly.  He  bade  them  a courte- 
ous farewell,  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  brig  and  ordered 
Captain  Craig  to  weigh  anchor.  At  the  same  time  the  Dutch 
vessel  cleared  the  port  and  put  out  to  sea,  but  managing  to  re- 
main within  sight  of  the  Chance.  The  account  reads: 

“ — we  dropt  onr  anchors  the  same  Day  between  Bell  Isle 
& the  Isle  of  Groy  (Isle  de  la  Croix — Ed.) — were  I Received 
the  Cargo,  Principally  on  acct  of  Congress — the  29th  Following 
being  all  compleated,  we  made  saile  & is  the  Reason  why  my  Re- 
ceipt from  Capt.  Craig  on  Acct  of  Thomas  IMason  & Co  was 
dated  at  Sea — and  when  I came  to  Philad.  I received  the  general 
thanks  of  Congress  for  the  Integrity  of  my  Transactions  & Mr. 
Morris  was  the  person  in  a Committee  that  delivered  it.” 

In  other  words.  Captain  Mason  privately  chartered  the 
Dutch  vessel  and  loaded  her ; consigned  her  to  Holland,  and  let 
her  clear  the  harbor.  He  then  followed  in  the  empty  Brig  Chance; 
caught  up  with  her  at  an  agreed  point,  and  transferred  the  cargo. 
Captain  Craig,  the  deputy  of  Captain  Biddle,  gave  him  a receipt 
which  reads : 

“I  do  Acknowlige  To  have  Reed  from  Mr.  Thomas  Mason 
on  Board  the  Brig  Chance  myself  master  Thirty  seven  Chest  of 
Arms  and  One  hundred  & Nine  Casks  of  Cannon  Powder — be- 
ing on  the  Propere  acct  and  Risque  of  the  Said  Thomas  Mason 
& Co  by  the  Thirds — which  I promis  to  Deliver  them  on  the 
Order  at  my  Arrival  in  Philadelphia — the  Danger  of  the  Sea  & 
Enemy  Only  Excepted. 

At  Sea  December  the  29th  1775 

John  Craig” 

This,  the  story  of  the  first  gun  smuggling  expedition  of  the 
American  Revolution,  was  taken  directly  from  the  personal  rec- 
ords of  the  chief  participant.  With  it  are  the  invoices  of  the 
cargoes,  drawn  up  with  meticulous  care,  and  the  accounts  bal- 
anced to  a penny.  But.  inevitable  in  difficult  and  complicated 
business  afifairs  during  a period  of  such  financial  stress  as  the 
Revolution,  a controversy  rose  between  Thomas  Mason  and  Jacob 
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Winey.  Winey  took  exception  to  Mason's  procedure  in  extend- 
ing credit  and  including  in  the  account  extra  shipments  of  arms 
in  the  Brig  Chance,  purchased  with  the  balance  remaining  after 
the  Charming  Polly  had  sailed.  He  criticized  the  exchange  of 
vessels  by  Thomas  IMason  and  Charles  Biddle.  Captain  Mason 
found,  on  his  return  home,  that  the  astute  Winey,  finding  the 
expedition  was  likely  to  be  highly  successful  and  profitable,  had 
deliberately  gone  to  Priscilla  Mason,  the  captain’s  wife,  and  had 
offered  her  immediate  settlement  of  her  husband’s  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  expedition  based  on  the  sale  of  the  cargo  of  the 
Charming  Polly,  and  estimated  on  the  actual  credits  of  Winey 
obtained  in  England,  and  for  which  Winey  held  recei])ts  signed 
by  Thomas  Mason  before  leaving  for  France.  Also,  the  settle- 
ment offered  was  in  paj)er  currency,  recently  issued  by  Congress, 
and  of  very  doubtful  value,  though  legal.  Mrs.  Mason,  very  prop- 
erly, refused  to  consider  such  settlement  in  her  husband's  ab- 
sence. While  such  terms  of  settlement  were  in  a strictly  legal 
sense  correct,  they  were  entirely  at  variance  with  a “Virble  Agree- 
ment’’ definitely  entered  into  hy  the  three  partners  before  the 
exj)edition  was  undertaken.  This  ex])ressly  stipulated  that,  in 
view  of  the  prol)able  protestation  of  notes  in  England  due  to  the 
financial  crisis.  Thomas  Mason  was  to  take  advantage  of  any 
credit  he  might  obtain  from  any  source,  and  if  any  of  the  notes 
were  j)rotested  the  amounts  of  them  would  simply  he  made  up 
by  the  individual  deficient  at  the  conclusion  of  the  expedition.  The 
proceeds  of  the  expedition  were  to  be  divided  “mutually  by  the 
thirds”. 

When  Thomas  IMason  found  that  Winey  intended  to  repud- 
iate his  word  he  was  enraged,  and  sought  support  of  his  claim 
from  Robert  Morris.  Ifiit  the  great  financier  had  listened  to  the 
clever  Winey,  and  he  was  inclined  to  take  no  ]:>art  in  the  affair. 
Ma.son  was  now  not  only  angry  but  hurt  at  the  hint  contained 
in  one  of  Morris’  letters  that  he  had  not  used  the  partnership 
funds  wisely.  Winey  refused  to  ])ay  his  share  based  on  the 
“virble  agreement”,  and  cast  ugly  reflections  on  Captain  Mason. 
Mason  then  brought  suit,  and  prepared  a full  statement  of  his 
negotiations  for  presentation  to  the  board  of  arbitration. 

d'hat  those  proceedings  must  have  been  highly  entertaining 
was  shown  by  a letter  from  Jacob  Winey  to  Thomas  IVTason  seven 
years  later : 
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“Sir 


Reading  March  21st  1783 


yours  of  the  11  Currt  with  Copys  of  Letters  passed  be- 
tween you  & Mr  Morris,  Came  to  hand,  the  Content  1 note  you 
Say  in  your  to  me;  a day  of  Settlement  must  Come,  and  the  Task 
fall  on  me,  vou  Certenlv  must  Know  that  1 never  Refeused  Set- 
tling,  and  have  Settled  the  Acct  and  paid  Mr  Morris  his  pro- 
portion agreeable  to  his  Stock  he  hat  in  that  advanture,  whan 
at  Same  time  offered  to  Deliver  you  yours  Proportion  of  the 
Balle  then  in  my  hand,  which  is  £227 , 4"  O'  bud  you  have  Re- 
feused to  Received,  which  money  has  Ever  Since  Leyn  by  me 
as  I thist  Received  in  whole  Sheets  as  Received  from  Congress 
with  your  name  Intorsed  on  the  Same,  Rety  to  be  handed  you, 
whanever  you  please  to  Callfored. — 

your  New  maneover  in  Leveing  your  on  just  Clame  to  three 
of  Five  man,  is  Something  Extrainery,  as  l\Ir  Morris  & I have 
for  pease  Seke,  at  your  Proposual  Left  That  Matter,  to  Eight 
worty  Citisent,  at  the  Firs  meeting,  you  began  to  Call  me  Sundry 
ill  Natured  Names,  of  which  at  that  time  I thit — Take  no  notice 
Knoweing  from  whome  it  Came,  and  after  you  Found  that  there 
man,  or  the  mayorety  of  them  whare  Not  Likely  to  Come  in  your 
mesure,  and  grant  you  your  unjust  Dement,  you  then  began  to 
Trow  out  Reflection  against  them,  as  well  as  against  Mr  morris 
& me  in  Public,  as  well  as  in  your  Letters  Now  in  my  hand, 
these  and  the  many  personal  Insolds  from  you  in  the  Obene 
Street,  Decites  me  Not  to  meet  you  on  any  Suit  grount  again, 
and  as  you  have  Comenced  a I.aw  Suit,  I am  Rety  to  meed  you 
in  a Court  of  Justice  and  a Jury  of  Twelve  men,  there  you  must 
prove  your  right  of  Makeing  use  of  our  money  without  our  Con- 
sent mainwhile  I Remain 

Sir  your  Humbe  Servt 

Errors  in  the 

Acct  Excepted.  Jacob  Mh’ney” 

After  much  discussion  and  deliberation,  a satisfactory  con- 
clusion was  reached  eight  years  after  the  expedition.  Captain 
Mason  wrote  to  Robert  Morris,  notifying  him  of  the  peaceful 
adjustment.  The  copy  of  this  letter  is  missing,  but  the  answer 
to  it,  in  the  slashing  hand  of  the  financier,  is  characteristic.  It 
proceeds : 
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COPY  OF  LETTER  EROM  ROBERT  MORRIS  TO  CAPT.  THOMAS  MASON 
Relative  to  The  Smuggling  Expedition  and  The  Winey  Controversy. 


Philada  December  28  1784 


‘•Sir 

Your  letter  of  the  25th  just  came  to  my  hands  the  day  of 
its  date,  the  contents  surprized  me,  as  Mr.  Winey  had  previously 
told  me  he  should  not  give  you  further  trouble  in  the  Law  re- 
specting the  matter  so  long  in  dispute  between  you  and  him.  And 
1 had  assured  him  agreeable  to  my  former  promise  that  that  any 
balance  which  ought  to  proceed  from  my  Concern  in  the  Adven- 
ture should  be  ready  for  his  order.  I sent  for  Mr  Lansverswyler 
hut  did  not  see  him  until  yester  afternoon,  when  he  confirmed 
that  Mr  Winey  had  given  him  directions  for  settling  with  you, 
and  that  he  intends  doing  so  speedily  I hope  and  expect,  there- 
fore that  an  end  may  be  put  to  this  dispute  which  was  always 
disagreeable  to  me,  and  which  1 am  pursuaded  would  long  since 
have  been  settled  in  an  amicable  manner,  had  it  not  been  pre- 
vented by  the  Violence  of  your  conduct  toward  Mr  Winey.  My 
Opinion  is  now,  and  ever  was,  that  your  just  claim  was  confined 
to  the  proportion  which  your  Capital  em])loyed  in  the  Adventure 
bore  to  ours,  and  that  Mr  Winey ’s  mode  of  settlement  was  strictly 
conformahle  to  the  principles  of  Justice  and  Mercantile  Rule, 
hut.  Sir,  I was  always  of  opinion  that  you  had  accpiitted  your- 
self well  in  a hazardous  undertaking,  by  which  we  had  been  consid- 
erable gainers. 

This  induced  me  from  princi])les  of  generosity  repeatedly 
to  recommend  the  mode  of  settlement  you  aimed  at.  I said  be- 
fore that  in  my  oj)inion  this  was  prevented  by  yourself. 

I am  glad  that  you  are  convinced  that  your  Ideas  of  me  in 
this  business  were  wrong,  they  were  really  so.  Your  acknowl- 
edgement on  the  occasion  is  sufficient,  and  I will  think  no  more 
of  what  has  ])assed  in  Consequence  of  those  Ideas.  T wish  you 
well  and  remain  Sir 

Your  obedient  and  humble  Servant 

Caj)t.  Thos  Mason.  Robert  Morris.” 
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Till-  NA\’AJ()  INDIAN 

(Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Soeiety,  November  30,  1945) 

Hv  Chester  K.  Fares* 

When  your  fellow  member.  Edward  Woolman,  asked  me  to 
speak  to  the  Special  Meeting  of  your  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  on  the  Navajo  Indian,  I took  it  he  wanted  me  to  speak  of 
their  desert  land,  their  tril)al  traditions,  and  their  antiquities,  and 
only  incidentally  of  the  Navajo  of  today. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  size  and  condition  of  their  homeland, 
picture  if  you  will  the  east  half  of  the  good  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
22,500  square  miles  on  the  Delaware  with  its  6,000,000  peo])le  in  a 
land  of  plenty.  The  annual  precipitation  of  forty  inches  in  the 
year,  four  thousand  tons  of  water  to  the  acre,  insures  green  foliage 
and  bountiful  harvests  while  in  the  land  of  the  Navajo  there  is 
hut  five  to  twelve  inches  of  rain  in  the  year,  five  to  twelve  hun- 
dred tons  of  water  to  the  acre,  promising  a preponderance  of  blue 
skies  and  bright  sunshine,  with  colorful  landscapes.  Pennsylvania 
with  hut  five  and  ten  inches  of  rainfall  would  sooner  than  you 
know  become  a semi-desert  and  could  promise  support  for  only 
a small  per  cent  of  the  present  population. 

We  read  in  Genesis  of  4292  years  ago.  as  Ussher  figures  it. 
Cush  begat  Nimrod  who  became  a mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord. 
The  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  in  Babel.  The  earth  was  then 
of  one  people,  one  language,  and  one  speech,  following  the  great 
flood.  When  their  wild  game  was  gone  and  confronted  with  new 
problems  they  said,  let  us  build  a city  and  a tower  that  may  reach 
unto  heaven.  Strangely  and  antithetically  with  their  game  lost  to 
them,  they  decided  on  community  life — a city  and  a tower  unto 
the  sky  above.  Written  history  is  well,  and  so  too  is  the  history 
recorded  in  footprint,  fossil,  and  any  work  well  done  on  earth. 

]\Ian  has  been  on  the  desertland  of  the  southwest  for  ten  and 
fifteen  thousand  years.  The  area  has  its  unquestioned  record  of 
the  ages.  All  deserts  do  have.  Time  was  when  that  land  was  mud 
and  swamp,  teaming  with  wild  life,  animal  and  plant.  The  great 
dinosaur  lived  there,  leisurely  feeding  in  the  jungle  followed  by 
his  kind,  and  the  hunter  may  be.  The  footprints  are  there  in 
many, — the  trees,  vines,  and  ferns  of  the  jungle  upon  which  they 

*General  Secretary  of  The  Indian  Rights  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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fed  are  petrified,  fossil,  or  converted  to  coal,  oil  and  gas.  proving 
the  years  bring  change.  The  Indians  view  these  tracks  and  monu- 
ments of  earlier  life  in  respectful  wonder.  The  big  tracks  of  the 
old  and  young  on  the  range,  in  their  yard,  and  on  the  door  step 
have  their  own  story.  The  pit  dwellers  were  there  in  the  years 
past,  the  cavemen  too  and  hunters  in  their  age,  and  later  the 
community  groups  building  cities  and  towers  in  numbers  that  now 
lav  in  ruins  as  in  the  land  of  Shinar. 

The  community  folk,  ancestry  of  the  present  day  pueblos, 
were  there  eight  hundred  and  a thousand  years  ago.  Tree  ring 
studies  of  the  forest  borderlands  and  of  the  specimens  from  the 
large  beams  of  the  towers  and  ruins,  register  clearly  the  years  of 
their  growth,  of  their  falling  by  the  stone  ax.  and  of  their  use 
in  the  construction  and  occuj^ation  of  their  interesting  architecture. 
They  were  hunter  folk  once,  a community  folk  later  and  ])erhaps 
])rosperously  so,  until  the  unprecedented  drouth  of  the  quarter 
century,  1276  to  1299,  A.D.,  .scattered  them  abroad  on  the  face  of 
the  land.  The  Navajos  are  new-comers  to  the  southwest,  landing 
there  perhaps  shortly  after  the  great  drouth.  Their  traditions 
have  their  coming  from  the  north  and  northwest.  A graphic  chart 
on  page  58  of  the  ])ocket  edition  of  the  History  of  the  World  by 
H.  G.  Wells,  shows  well  the  stream  of  migration  after  Babel. 

d'he  red  race  with  flesh  and  blood  like  the  white  hut  with  skin 
earth  color  or  coi)per,  moved  toward  the  rising  sun  with  the  Amer- 
indians in  the  Long  Lead.  The  Russians,  Tartars,  Mongols, 
Chinese  and  Jaj)anese  and  the  Malay  turned  off  to  the  right  and 
left  in  turn  seeking  rest  and  homelands.  The  Indians  ke])t  their 
course  as  the  .stem  of  the  tree,  onward  and  sunward.  The  Pacific 
Ocean  was  no  barrier.  Crossing  it,  they  discovered,  explored,  and 
took  ])ossession  of  a hemis])here  with  all  of  its  promise  in  the  ages. 
Their  trails  led  in  all  directions  thereafter.  Seashells  from  coasts, 
obsidian  from  the  ^Tllowstone  and  Black  Mills,  pipestone  from 
Minnesota,  copper  from  the  Great  Lakes,  and  tur([uoise  from 
New  Mexico  may  be  found  along  their  trails  of  travel.  There 
can  be  little  wonder  that  the  Indian  heritage  is  incomparable  in 
curiosity  and  observation,  courage  and  determination,  endurance 
and  stoicism  and  the  Navajo  as  the  la.stcomer  and  newcomer  is  all- 
round incomparable. 

If  there  were  a definite  type  among  the  earlier  Navajo,  the 
long  trail  with  the  adoptions,  captives,  and  intermarriages  enroute 
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have  submerged  the  type,  yet  there  is  left  that  undefined  some- 
thing that  marks  tribal  identity  and  saves  their  being  mistaken 
for  any  other  tribal  affiliation.  Once  a Navajo  always  a Navajo, 
and  his  spirit  looks  out  from  the  eye,  sounds  distinctly  in  the  voice, 
and  may  be  seen  in  his  manner  and  behavior,  and  is  never  mis- 
leading. 

Social  organization  among  the  Navajo  is  leased  on  the  clan, 
through  the  maternal  side.  Marriage  is  not  permitted  within  the 
clan.  The  names  of  the  clan  are  of  local  origin  and  may  be  of 
location,  of  the  life  about  them,  or  from  intermarriage  with  some 
woman  of  adoption, — for  example  “Ka  de  neh”  meaning  Arrow 
People,  “Bee  de  neh”  meaning  Deer  People,  and  "Ba  hi  de  neh” 
meaning  the  Jicarilla  clan.  The  number  of  clans  may  vary  and  are 
uncertain.  Some  claim  there  may  be  fifty  and  some  speak  of  sixty 
and  more.  The  principal  function  of  the  clan  is  seemingly  to 
regulate  marriage.  Children  belong  to  the  mother  and  of  con- 
sequence to  her  clan.  They  must  marry  into  another  clan. 

When  Coronado  came  to  the  southwest  in  1540  his  men 
crossed  the  desert  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  saw  and  wrote  of  the 
Hopis,  but  if  they  saw  the  Navajo  or  their  kinsmen  the  Apache, 
they  make  no  mention  of  them.  Years  later  Fray  Benavides  in 
his  Memorial  of  16v30  speaks  of  the  Apaches  of  the  Woods,  and 
too  of  the  Apaches  of  the  Fields,  meaning  in  the  latter  case  the 
Navajos.  The  two  tribes  coming  of  the  Athapaskan  stock  speak 
much  the  same  tongue,  and  call  themselves  “De  neh”  meaning 
the  people.  The  little  we  know  of  them  previous  to  1630  must 
come  of  their  traditions,  ceremonies,  and  artifacts  and  these 
studies  give  interesting  lessons  indeed.  The  introduction  of  the 
sheep  and  horse  by  Coronado  and  Onate  later,  were  invaluable 
contributions  to  the  Indian  life  of  the  southwest  and  to  all  Amer- 
ica as  well. 

With  their  sheej)  there  has  been  a way  of  life  like  unto  the 
])eriod  of  Abraham  and  David.  In  the  ten  and  twelve  generations 
there  has  come  a culture  strangely  their  own,  as  are  their  tradi- 
tions, ceremonies,  and  their  colorful  sand])aintings.  Iwen  the 
friendly  dog  fostered  on  j)urpose  with  the  nannygoat  is  partner 
and  ])rotector  to  the  flock  in  return  for  its  strange  ])iippyhood. 
There  is  no  sheep  killing  dog  in  the  Navajo  country.  The  horse 
has  unusual  significance  to  the  Navajo,  the  measure  of  his  wealth 
and  promise  in  desert  life,  d'he  women  may  claim  the  flock  as 
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they  often  do,  but  with  a large  herd  of  horses  the  men  may 
cleverly  have  the  woman  of  his  choice  with  all  her  sheep  serving 
his  interests  for  the  time. 

Following  the  nnnsnal  Pneblo  Rebellion  of  1680  the  success 
of  which  has  no  equal  in  colonial  history,  the  Spanish  colonists 
were  pushed  to  the  far  south  across  the  Rio  Grande  and  kept 
out  of  the  country  for  the  life  of  their  leader.  Pope  the  San  Juan 
strategist.  With  the  reconquest  of  the  desertland  many  of  the 
pueblo  people  fled  to  the  desertland  in  fear,  and  man}'  took  their 
sheep  and  goats  and  their  crafts  as  well  to  join  with  the  Navajos, 
thus  breaking  identity  with  their  own  peo])le.  A century  later  a 
Spanish  letter  advised  of  the  fixed  homes  of  the  Navajos  and  of 
their  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  and  of  their  excellent  blankets 
and  wearing  apparel  of  wool.  In  1795  it  was  reported  their 
woolens  surpassed  that  of  the  Mexicans  and  S])anish,  and  so  their 
weaving  gave  them  the  leading  product  of  exchange  in  the  south- 
west. In  1812  Pedro  Pino  advised  the  Si)anish  Parliament  that 
'the  Navajo  fabrics  were  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  provinces, 
and  the  tribe  took  on  marked  position  and  economic  independence. 
Little  is  heard  of  the  Navajo  under  Mexican  supremacy  from 
1821  to  1845.  Without  doubt  life  went  on  much  after  their  own 
way.  With  their  crafts  always,  their  best  productions  were  seldon 
sold  whether  of  blankets  or  silver  but  they  became  heirlooms  for 
generations  as  choice  PAWN  for  their  simjde  use  as  security 
with  the  traders  for  suj)plies  and  provisions  as  needed  in  seasons 
of  scarcity  so  often  coming  to  the  desertland.  While  the  actual 
value  of  the  pawn  may  not  exceed  $100,000,  its  de])osit  with  the 
traders  often  gets  credit  for  as  much  as  $300,000  to  $400,000,  since 
the  pawn  carries  with  it  the  craftsman’s  character  and  integrity. 

With  the  American  supremacy  in  the  southwest  following 
the  Mexican  War,  Charles  Pent,  Territorial  Governor  of  New 
Mexico,  wrote  as  follows  under  date  of  November  10,  1846. 

“3'he  Navajos  are  industrious,  intelligent,  and  warlike, 
d'hey  cultivate  the  soil,  raise  grain  and  a variety  of  fruit 
for  their  own  consumption,  d'hcy  own  large  flocks  and 
herds  of  cattle,  shee|),  horses  and  mules.  It  is  estimated 
the  tribe  ]X)ssesses  30,000  cattle.  500,000  sheep,  and 
10,000  horses  and  mules.” 
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In  that  day  their  livestock  would  approximate  700,000  sheep 
units  for  their  desert  raiig-e,  100  sheep  units  per  capita  a century 
ago.  He  said  too,  the  Navajos  were  the  only  Indians  on  the  con- 
tinent having  intercourse  with  white  men,  that  are  increasing  in 
numher. 

From  1846  to  186v^  the  Navajos  were  uneasy  and  warlike. 
They  made  frequent  raids  on  the  surrounding  country.  Their 
sheep  and  goats  increased  to  the  excess  of  a million  head.  Treaties 
were  made  and  broken  in  growing  frequency.  In  1863  a large 
military  force  under  Kit  Carson  went  into  the  Navajo  country, 
slaughtering  their  livestock,  laying  waste  their  fields  and  orchards, 
and  finally  surrounding  them  in  their  central  stronghold  of  the 
Canyon  de  Chelly.  for  their  unconditional  surrender.  Then  fol- 
lowed their  Long  Walk  of  300  miles  east  to  the  valley  of  the 
Pecos,  for  four  and  five  years  of  captivity.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  put  them  at  farming  by  irrigation,  but  after  years  of  growing 
expense,  heavy  death  rate  and  little  promise  of  success,  the  Nava- 
jos were  ])ermitted  to  return  to  their  desertland. 

In  June  1868  a Treaty  was  made  declaring  I’eace  between 
the  Tribe  and  the  Nation,  setting  aside  more  than  6,000  square 
miles  of  land  circumscribing  their  century-old  stronghold,  the 
Canyon  de  Chelly.  as  their  reservation.  They  were  given  an  issue 
of  sheep  on  per  capita  basis,  meaning  about  15,000  sheep  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000  to  the  government.  From  corral  count  they  re- 
ceived two  sheep  each  in  return  for  the  hundred  units  before 
their  final  war.  The  government  had  spent  many  lives  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  their  subjugation  hut  there  was  then  the 
promise  of  peace. 

TJeutenant  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  who  nego- 
tiated the  Treaty  ventured  the  opinion  that  so  long  as  they  insisted 
on  living  on  the  desert  the  government  would  have  to  supjx)rt 
them.  He  urged  their  resettlement  in  the  Indian  Territory.  He 
little  knew  the  Navajos.  They  were  determined  to  succeed  in 
their  homeland  for  in  the  years  before  the  ravages  of  war  they 
were  wealthy  and  independent  in  comparison  with  most  people 
in  the  western  states.  They  knew  their  country  well  and  they 
knew  their  own  way  of  life  in  that  country.  With  their  few  sheep 
and  their  small  agricultural  fields  and  small  fruits  they  had  no 
fears  of  the  future.  In  the  civilization  of  the  nomadic  Indians 
the  nation  thought  of  their  health,  industries,  settled  homes,  and 
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education  for  citizenship.  In  the  Treaty  there  was  pledged  Peace, 
a definite  territory  for  their  home,  certain  agency  provision, 
industrial  assistance  and  encouragement,  and  in  the  sixth  article 
w^as  pledged  certain  educational  provisions,  reading  much  as  fol- 
low : 


“In  order  to  insure  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  enter- 
ing into  this  treaty  the  necessity  for  education  is  ad- 
mitted. THE  UNITED  STATES  AGREES,  THAT 
EOR  EVERY  THIRTY  CHILDREN  BETWEEN 
THE  AGES  OE  SIX  AND  SIXTEEN  WHO  CAN 
BE  INDUCED  OR  COMPELLED  TO  ATTEND 
SCHOOL,  A HOUSE  SHALL  BE  PROVIDED  AND 
A TEACHER  COAIPETENT  TO  TEACH  THE 
ELEMENTARY  BRANCHES  OF  AN  ENGLISH 
EDUCATION  SHALL  BE  FURNISHED”.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  article  to  continue  for  not  less  than  ten 
years.” 

Ten  years  after  in  1878,  the  reservation  agent  wrote, 
“The  failure  of  the  department  to  carry  out  the  provision 
of  the  existing  treaty  with  the  Indians,  the  lamentable 
spectacle  presents  itself  that  not  a single  solitary  Navajo 
can  read  or  write”.  The  report  continues  “their  indus- 
trious hal)its  and  willingness  and  ability  to  make  their 
own  support,  should  not  he  allowed  as  a harrier  to  their 
receiving  all  that  is  due  them  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty.  On  the  contrary,  it  affords  one  of  the  very  best 
reasons  why  the  ol)ligation  of  the  government,  as  set 
forth  in  the  treaty,  should  he  fulfilled  to  the  letter.” 

From  1868  to  1878  there  were  2,000  to  4,000  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  without  school  training,  and 
the  population  increased  from  7,000  to  11,850  as  record  shows  and 
they  were  then  clamoring  for  more  land,  and  in  truth  were  using 
vast  areas  of  the  public  domain  that  they  had  used  ]>revious  to 
their  caj)tivity.  Their  sheej)  and  goats  were  a])proaching  the  mil- 
lion mark  and  were  too  many  for  the  reservation  grazing  capacity. 
In  1888,  twenty  years  after  the  treaty,  the  Indians  were  given  at 
18.000,  and  the  school  children  from  six  to  sixteen  were  estimated 
at  more  than  5,000  of  which  ,55  were  in  attendance  at  their  one 
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j^overnment  school,  ami  of  the  tribe  at  that  time  only  33  were  said 
to  he  able  to  read  and  write,  fhere  was  strong  plea  for  educa- 
tional provisions  hut  there  was  no  action  to  that  end.  W'hatever 
their  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  there  was  yet  but  one 
school  in  operation  with  thirty-five  children  in  attendance.  In 
1898  the  tribe  numbered  20,500  and  the  school  poi)ulation  was 
given  at  6,000  with  hut  185  enrolled  in  school.  Commissioner 
Jones  a little  later  wrote, 

“There  is  grave  necessity  for  additional  school  facilities 

on  the  Navajo  reservation. 

In  1905  Commissioner  Leupp  wrote, 

“On  the  Navajo  reservation  there  are  no  day  schools. 

The  combined  capacity  of  the  two  boarding  schools  is 

less  than  300.’’ 

In  1908  forty  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace  the  tribe  was 
reported  at  22,600  with  a school  population  of  6.500  of  which  770 
were  in  school.  In  1918  the  population  was  given  at  29,956, 
school  population  at  8,500,  and  but  1,881  in  school.  In  1928  the 
population  was  40,000,  school  population  10,500,  and  5,000  in 
school.  In  1932  after  careful  enumeration  the  population  was 
given  at  41,689,  school  population  11,741,  of  which  5,719  were 
enrolled  in  some  school,  government  or  mission.  Fifty  community 
day  schools  were  constructed  in  1935  and  1936  but  that  could 
care  for  only  a small  percentage  of  the  scattered  tribe.  The  Tribe 
is  now  given  at  no  less  than  52,000,  school  population  15,000  (six 
to  sixteen)  with  about  5,000  in  school  attendance.  The  capacity 
of  school  facilities  on  the  Navajo  area  may  be  rated  at  3,000  for 
the  community  day  schools,  and  2,000  for  the  boarding  schools. 

It  may  be  determined  from  the  figures  given  that  no  less  than 
37,CX)0  Navajo  children  in  the  past  seventy  years  have  been  with- 
out school  facilities,  meaning  370,000  school  years  lost  to  the 
Navajo  j)eople  in  face  of  a definite  Treaty  promise  for  the  provi- 
sion of  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  that  could  be 
induced  or  compelled  to  attend  school.  Can  there  be  any  wonder 
that  the  illiteracy  of  the  Navajo  people  is  shockingly  high?  There 
is  no  larger  group  in  the  United  States  with  a higher  percentage  of 
illiteracy,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  greater  reservoir  of  man  power 
for  outside  employment  if  only  the  cloud  of  illiteracy  could  be 
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lifted.  To  whom  may  we  look  for  correction?  Not  to  the  states  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  nor  the  counties  immediately  concerned 
certainly.  It  is  in  truth  and  of  necessity  a national  problem  and 
likewise  a national  neglect.  What  is  a national  neglect  is  your 
neglect  and  mine,  zve  are  to  blame,  zoe  of  the  U . S., — you  and  /. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  37,000  Navajos  have  been 
denied  even  so  much  as  a day  in  school  in  the  seventy  and  seven 
years  of  Peace  between  the  tribe  and  nation.  It  is  likewise  too  bad 
that  there  may  be  17,500  men  there  as  a reservoir  of  manpower 
for  outside  employment  that  are  definitely  handicapped  by  our 
own  neglect  through  the  years  to  provide  for  them  what  has  been 
in  justice  promised  to  them.  Now  without  desiring  to  impose  on 
your  patience  further  I cannot  resist  the  urge  to  tell  you  of  their 
aged  people,  3,000  above  the  age  of  sixty- five  who  would  come 
within  the  years  entitling  them  to  old  age  security  funds — that 
fund  50  per  cent  of  which  issues  from  the  national  government, 
25  per  cent  from  the  state,  and  25  per  cent  from  the  county.  The 
two  states  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  overburdened  with 
obligations  of  that  nature.  The  five  counties  concerned  are  so 
preponderantly  national  domain  and  Indian  land  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  their  meeting  the  obligation  of  their  25  per  cent 
and  what  is  the  result?  Just  what  you  would  expect!  The  Coun- 
ties can’t  do  it,  the  States  can’t  do  for  the  states  and  counties,  and 
the  Nation  allows  the  easy  course  of  doing  nothing,  even  to  the 
fifty  per  cent  that  they  extend  to  all  other  people  of  the  nation. 

No  one  would  claim  that  by  that  grave  neglect  our  great  gov- 
ernment is  saving  money.  For  ten  thousand  Indian  children  to  be 
without  school  ])rivileges  each  year  means  their  .short  circuit  of 
$1,000,000,  10,000  children  at  even  as  much  as  $100  each  per 
year  and  3,000  aged  Navajos  even  at  the  national  obligation  of 
$20.00  per  month  per  Indian  could  mean  another  $720,000  an- 
nually hut  who  could  say  it  is  an  economy  rather  than  an  outright 
neglect.  I leave  it  to  your  good  judgment. 
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